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At the conclusion of the book, the author remarks that she has come to realize that she has 
only arrived at the beginning of her task. This is because, in keeping with her theme, she has been 
writing on simultaneous planes, and her own perspective has shifted in the course of her narrative. 
Having succeeded in defending iconic time, space and presence, and iconic perspective against 
serried ranks of western philosophers and art historians, the author would now be well advised to 
wipe her hands of them all and get to grips with the gradual formation of iconographic theology 
in the context of Christian Platonism. Important figures here are Diadochos of Photike, Maximus 
Confessor, and ultimately the hesychasts of Mt. Athos, who so profoundly influenced St Sergius 
and (through the monk Theophanes) the iconography of Rublev. In hesychastic iconography, the 
author will find the geometric compositional principles that give the greatest Russian icons the 
‘dynamic stillness’ that is at least as important as ‘reverse perspective’ in making eternity present to 
us in space and time in the material substance of the icon. 


Janet Rutherford 
The Rectory, Julianstown 


Alan G. Jamieson, Faith and the sword. A short history of Christian-Muslim Conflict. London: 
Reaktion Books, 2006. pp. 256 


Even after years of the ‘war on terror’, most of us still have a blind spot about the history of the 
rise of the Ottoman Turks, the intricacies of the on-going battle for dominance in North Africa, 
or the intrigues of the ‘Great Game’ between Russia and Britain in central Asia. It is undeniably 
helpful, then, to have here a pithy account of pretty much all the major military conflicts that give 
background and perspective to current tensions between the Muslim world and the West. Alan 
Jamieson has read copious quantities of secondary material and provides here a synthesis that will 
serve as a useful guide for those wanting an overall impression of how Muslim civilisations have 
often found themselves at odds with European and American states, also providing a good bibliog- 
raphy for anyone wanting to read on. 

I doubt, though, that it is accurate to call this a ‘history of Christian—Muslim conflict’. There 
are two connected problems. First, unless history is ‘just one damned thing after another’, this 
extended catalogue of truces, sieges, advances and retreats is really just an annotated timeline. 
History, surely, offers explanation, disclosing a pattern in the narrative it recounts. There are hints 
that Jamieson wants to explain, but he never does. Having referred to the surprising invitation to 
England’s Elizabeth I to join forces with Morocco in an invasion of Spain’s American colonies, he 
adds, as if it were illuminating, that it ‘would not be until four centuries later that militant Islam 
struck a decisive blow in the Americas’ (p.113). Does he really see an underlying causal link between 
the two surely unrelated events? 

This problem is explicable in the light of the author’s repeated invocation of something called 
‘the Christian—Muslim conflict’. He never tells us what it is in essence or what warrant he has for 
reifying it. It is, he tells us, the ‘longest of wars’ (p. 11), and during the many years in which 
no hostilities were evident, it is presumed to be merely in abeyance, waiting to resurface. Yet, 
the reader is constantly aware that armed conflict between Muslims and Christians, be it in the 
Crusades or the era of colonialism, has only ever been part of a larger drama which pits Christian 
against Christian, or Muslim against Muslim, and where alliances between members of both faiths 
is also a regular and significant occurrence. Why subscribe so uncritically to an a priori belief in an 
enduring ‘Christian—Muslim conflict’ as if the category explains something? Perhaps it does, but the 
case is never made. 

This takes us to the second serious problem. Jamieson would respond by claiming that two 
religions such as these must necessarily clash, a claim with the flimsiest of conceptual foundations: 
‘Since each religion made claims to universal validity, conflict between them seemed inevitable. . .’ 
(p.13). What is meant by ‘universal validity’ is not clear. Buddhists believe that the Buddhist 
message is universally valid; does this point to an on-going ‘Muslim—Buddhist conflict’ abroad in 
the world? One would do well, surely, to examine the kinds of claims to universality each faith 
makes. After all, Islam could, and sometimes did, elaborate its own universality in such a way as 
to recognise the legitimacy of other religions, and the ethics of Gospel universalism, not a universal- 
ism of domination, should not, arguably, lead to violence. One could debate these tricky points at 
length; it is telling that Jamieson does not even try. 

Why should this be? Jamieson is an historian of naval power, a respectable trade but not, 
perhaps, an adequate preparation for handling the complexities involved in interpreting religions as 
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historical agents. Explaining why religions find themselves in conflict qua religions (rather than, say, 
through the mediation of neighbouring states), would require recourse to an assessment of the 
sources of revelation, the impact of the respective founders on their new communities and their 
emerging socio-political structure. Jamieson offers us not a word. We might, too, have hoped for 
insight into the dynamics of the rapid expansion of the early Muslim empire instead of a broad 
brush blur of military skirmishes. Consequently, we stumble into the assumption that jihad and 
holy war are the same kind of thing, never troubling to clarify what either term denotes. We find 
conceptual anachronism, Jamieson appealing to the blunt instrument of a religious/secular distinc- 
tion to tidy up the messy bits of his narrative. The Crusades, he suggests, were driven by the secu- 
lar motivation (p. 53) of preventing in-fighting among the European nobility whereas ‘retaking and 
defending the Christian holy sites in Palestine’ was a patently ‘religious’ matter. Jamieson is guilty 
of anachronism here. He is effectively applying a contemporary conceptual distinction, in all its 
historical contingency, and assuming that both religions, in the situations they faced centuries ago, 
adhered to and were apt to sustain a similar demarcation. 

The problem is deep-seated and recurrent. Are the Barbary corsairs really best understood 
as ‘manifestations of militant Islam’ (p.92)? How helpful is it to speak of the ‘infidel’, by which 
Jamieson indicates either side of his perpetual conflict? What are we to make of the statement that 
‘[i]Jt was only in the twentieth century that Christian concerns began to disappear from interna- 
tional diplomacy’ (p.137)? Or, again, the self-condemning ‘[t]he greatest Christian—Muslim conflict 
of the post-1945 period took place in Algeria between 1954 and 1962. Yet both the French govern- 
ment and the Algerian rebels would have been unhappy with the Christian—Muslim label’ 
(p. 174)? 

The answer is, I suspect, that Jamieson has already decided what is going on in ‘history’: two 
religions are lashing out at each other in a necessary and abiding conflict. All the data are crammed 
into this Procrustean bed from which they dare not budge. We are offered, in short, prejudice as 
explanation. I am sure this is not the author’s intention but the effect is to persuade us to despair 
of the prospect of mutual understanding, respect and co-existence. 


Damian Howard SJ 
Heythrop College, University of London 


Katerina Zacharia, ed. Hellenisms: Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity from Antiquity to Modernity. 
Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2008. Pp. xvi, 473. 


This volume is presented by the editor as ‘a groundbreaking step in the field of Hellenic Studies’ 
and in a way it could be said to sum up the aims and aspirations of a number of academic pro- 
grammes devoted to the study of Hellenic culture in American Universities. Perhaps it is indicative 
of this interest in Hellenic Studies that both this book and Anthony Kaldellis’s recent Hellenism in 
Byzantium: The Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition 
(2008) have been edited or written by scholars who teach in American Universities. By gathering 
contributions from classicists, historians, anthropologists, cultural scholars and literary scholars, 
the volume clearly sets out to be interdisciplinary. Nevertheless, it is claimed by the editor that it 
privileges the analysis of specific topics (p. 15), though she does not explain what criteria have been 
used in selecting those topics. 

Part I engages with Herodotus’ four criteria for Greekness (blood, language, religion and 
customs) by highlighting the fluidity of the Greek identity and showing how it was strengthened 
after the Persian Wars in the early fifth century Bc. Simon Hornblower warns against the facile 
conclusions that tend to be drawn from generalizations based on the far from typical case of Athens 
and Stanley Burstein tries to tackle the question: ‘What did it mean to be Greek in the new world 
created by Alexander’s conquest? He argues that in the Hellenistic east Herodotus’ markers of 
Greek identity were replaced by the more ambiguous criteria of education and culture while the 
Hellenistic kings developed a more inclusive approach to the acquisition of Greek identity, an 
approach that helped make possible the relatively open society of the Roman Empire. In his con- 
tribution Roland Mellor points out that ethnic identity in antiquity was primarily an elite concern 
and raises a couple of challenging questions: ‘Who is allowed to define Greek identity?’ and ‘In what 
ways did Greeks become “Roman”, or did Romans become “Greek”?’. He notes that while the 
Roman elite became increasingly bilingual, Greeks showed no interest in Latin. Claudia Rapp 
argues that the Byzantines were interested in Herodotus as a model of historical writing, second 
only to that of Thucydides, and not in his markers of Greek identity. The political identity of 
Byzantium was marked by the fusion of romanitas and christianitas, with the later prevailing, and 
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There are two papers of particular interest to Byzantinists. The title of Andreas Bihrer’s, 
‘Aeneas flieht aus Konstaninopel — Exil, Heimatliebe und Türkenkrieg in Michael Marullus’ Elegie 
De exilio suo (Epigr. 3.37)’ neatly encapsulates the slippery game played in the 15th century of 
linking ancient and contemporary. The Turks' very name indicates that they are really Trojans 
(Teucri) taking vengeance on the Greeks of Byzantium for the sack of Troy. But these Byzantines 
call themselves (and are) Romans and so ultimately not Greeks at all but Trojans descended from 
Aeneas. Bihrer surveys work on the poem, including this reviewer's, and offers a penetrating anal- 
ysis, in which he uses the New Critical tool of the persona to identify several roles adopted by the 
speaker. One of these, for a reader reluctant completely to abandon belief in a factual link between 
the poet and any of these roles especially when the speaker calls himself progenies ... antiqua 
Marulli, is implausible on biographical grounds. In spite of the fact that the poet cannot have been 
born before 1453, Bihrer sees the speaker of lines 25-36 as a ‘Kampfer gegen die Türken 1453”. It 
seems better to regard tunc ... debuimus (25—26) as a retrospective expression of the poet-speaker's 
sense of shared identity with the generation who had lost the City: ‘We Greeks at that time should 
have .... The poem is a dramatic monologue, located Scythico ... in orbe during the poet's 
service as a soldier there. Bihrer's discussion raises other questions about which disagreement is 
possible: how homogeneous was the contextual knowledge brought to the poem by its first audi- 
ences, how ‘deutlich’ to them was a pun that seems to have gone unnoticed for 500 years, and how 
sincere and sustained was Charles VIII’s commitment to a crusade. 

Only one occasion is recorded when Marullus made practical use of his knowledge of Greek: 
during the French invasion he helped Charles VIII by translating some intercepted diplomatic 
correspondence. Predictably the Hymn to Mercury (Hymn. Nat. 2.8) has linguistic concerns, with 
the poet describing his tragic situation in being ‘the first duly to move in Orphic measures the tripod 
silent for so many centuries, a Greek singing of his fathers' religion, but in a language that is not 
Greek, an exile to whose song the valley of the Tuscan Arno resounds’ (3-8). Gesine Manuwald, 
who sees in this presentation ‘des “eigenen Lebens" a ‘sphragis’ rounding off the second book of 
the Hymni Naturales, touches on the tantalising reference to et Scythae ... et Latini pectinis (15). 
Did Marullus write verses in Croatian or Romanian — or is this just a nod to Ovid? Perhaps that 
is to pose the question too crudely. Manuwald strikes a delicate balance between ‘zwar nicht exakt 
die biografische Realität’? and ‘jedoch eine Lebensgeschichte, die zeitgenössische Leser mit dem 
Dichter Marullus identifizieren konnten'. A point of interest to the Byzantinist is the mention 
of Neuhausen's suggestion (even if Manuwald finally comes down against it) that in this hymn 
Marullus drew on the prayers to Mercury so prominent in Cyriac of Ancona's Diaries. 

This is a welcome addition to the growing literature on the poetry of Marullus. Bibliographies 
are largely up-to-date. (Three items may be added: the present reviewer’s 'Spartanus Marullus’ in 
H. Kalliga and A. Malliares (eds), IIeAozóvvvnooc. IIóAetg xoi emkowoviíeg ow Meoóyeio kai trj 
Maópn GáAacoa. Movepacwottkóg “Optdoc. Xonnóow. E', ZT’, Z’, H' [Athens 2006], 195-205; Karl 
Enenkel’s *Todessehnsucht am Schwarzen Meer: Michael Marules’ lyrische Autobiographik im 
“Exilgedicht” (“De exilio suo”; 1489/90; 1497)’, in his Die Erfindung des Menschen. Die Autobio- 
graphie des frübneuzeitlichen Humanismus von Petrarca bis Lipsius [Berlin 2008] at 368—428; Pierre 
Laurens, ‘Voci dell’ anima’ in his La derniére muse latine: douze lectures poétiques, de Claudien 
à la génération baroque [Paris 2008] at 139—56.) The book provides a wide-ranging view of the 
literary achievement and influence of a remarkable Greek exile, but will leave the reader who is a 
Byzantinist asking for more. 


Michael McGann 
Institute of Byzantine Studies, Queen's University Belfast 


Clemena Antonova, Space, time, and presence in the icon: seeing the world with the eyes of God. 
Farnham: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2010. Pp. xii, 166 


The title of this book suggests an ambitious undertaking and, in this regard, the reader will not be 
disappointed. Indeed, the author might be accused of trying to do too much, or at least, trying to 
do too many things at the same time. From the outset, there is some uncertainty as to whether the 
book's remit is a) to defend icons on the criteria of modern western philosophy, b) to argue that 
Florensky and his successors provide the best grounds for such a defence, or c) to explain how and 
in what sense iconography succeeds in making icons loci of their eternal prototypes. If all these aims 
were intended, it would have been preferable to treat them separately. Instead, confusion develops 
as to what is being attempted, and one of the chief casualties of this confusion is clarity about which 
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icons are being discussed — much of what is said relates specifically to Russian icons, but some of 
the observations pertain to iconographic conventions generally. 

On the whole, remit a) predominates, and is generally successful — it would indeed take a 
brave critic to face the army of philosophers that the author deploys in her cause. There persists, 
however, a nagging tendency to base her argument on the premise that Florensky, or at least ‘reverse 
perspective’, is the best starting point for understanding how icons embody and convey timeless 
eternity. We have no way of knowing whether ‘reverse perspective’, as it was understood either at 
the turn of the last century or by the author, was consciously employed by mediaeval iconographers. 
Similarly, when a parallel is made between twentieth century Russian thinkers and Madam 
Blavatsky (p. 112), the reader is justified in protesting that if the aim is to understand iconographic 
conventions that developed in the middle ages, there is no point in revivifying the theosophical 
parrot: it is deceased, it has died, it is no more, it has gone to meet its maker. However much 
its astral body might have informed modern Russian philosophy, it did not communicate with 
mediaeval iconographers at all, and therefore is not helpful to her theory of 'simultaneous 
planes'. 

‘Simultaneous planes’ is the term that the author uses to express the compositional convention 
in iconography that incorporates views of the same object, taken from different perspectives, into 
a single representation. This observation, although not quite as novel as the author believes (see 
Karyl Knee, The Dynamic Symmetry Proportional System, p. 30), is indeed an important clarifica- 
n of one of the ways in which each icon ‘suggests the real face of eternity as God contemplates 

t' ( Paul Evdokimov, The Art of the Icon: a Theology of Beauty, p. 200). That the formal charac- 
ns of icons are intended to convey the eternal viewpoint of God is of course a given for 
theologians and iconographers, though it is not clear how aware the author is of this. A lack 
of theological understanding is, at the end of the day, this book's chief flaw. The statement that 
"Ultimately, one is led to consider the relationship between art and theology as much more complex 
and far richer than might appear at first glance’ (p. 152) is frankly excruciating. It is inadvisable to 
write about iconography without being aware that icons are theology. Although the book contains 
a potted history of the iconodule defence against iconoclasm in chapter four, there is little sign there 
of a real grasp of the theological subtleties of the doctrine of icon veneration that emerged from 
the Second Council of Nicaea. Also absent is a sure mastery of the symbolism of the Liturgy; 
indeed, it is difficult to believe that that the author made a thorough study of Hugh Wybrew’s The 
Orthodox Liturgy, though it appears in her bibliography. Christology and eschatology are intrinsic 
the Liturgy, and it is impossible to understand the ‘timelessness’ of icons without starting 
there. 

The author also seems not to be familiar with Paul Evdokimov, whose classic The Art of the 
Icon is a glaring omission from her bibliography. It contains many arguments that would have 
avoided the necessity to re-invent so many wheels. Evdokimov also provides an important analysis 
of Rublev’s icon of the Holy Trinity, which has to be accounted for, even if one disagrees with it. 
Familiarity with it would have saved the author from suggesting that the three figures representing 
the Holy Trinity are depictions on ‘simultaneous planes’ of the same figure seen from three perspec- 
tives (p. 163). Oh dear. Rather than depicting the three distinct Persons in Unity, three perspectives 
on one figure would arguably represent the ancient heresy of monarchianism, which held that the 
Trinity consists of one divine Person acting in three different modes. And if anyone had told Rublev 
that that was what he had depicted, he might well have thrown in the towel and decided that he 
wasn’t cut out for iconography after all. Because, like all reputable iconographers, he was very 
aware that iconography is not simply about conveying the presence of the prototype in the image; 
it is a doctrinal statement about the true nature of that prototype. Icons as well as books can be 
(and have been) declared heretical, precisely because they are theological statements. 

Given that the book wishes to deal, to some extent at least, with iconographic devices for 
portraying timeless eternity in temporal space, it is also a serious omission not to have provided 
any account of the importance of geometric schematization. Here, one wonders whether the author 
has actually read Egon Sendler’s The Icon: Image of the Invisible, though again it does appear in 
the book’s bibliography. The author states that reverse perspective (understood as depiction of 
simultaneous planes) ‘depends on the notion that time plays a significant part in the organization 
of pictorial unity [in icons]’ (p. 154). This is undeniable; but even if reverse perspective consists only 
in the depiction of simultaneous planes (which not all readers will accept), it relates to how the 
subject matter of an icon is depicted, rather than how it is organized within the format of the icon. 
Compositional organization derives from the underlying geometric schema adopted for each icon, 
and this geometry also has theological significance of which the author seems insufficiently aware. 
This is particularly unfortunate because the author makes the vital observation that what unites an 
iconic representation with its prototype is their formal similarity — and formal similarity involves 
sharing ‘ideal’ Platonic geometric characteristics. 
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At the conclusion of the book, the author remarks that she has come to realize that she has 
only arrived at the beginning of her task. This is because, in keeping with her theme, she has been 
writing on simultaneous planes, and her own perspective has shifted in the course of her narrative. 
Having succeeded in defending iconic time, space and presence, and iconic perspective against 
serried ranks of western philosophers and art historians, the author would now be well advised to 
wipe her hands of them all and get to grips with the gradual formation of iconographic theology 
in the context of Christian Platonism. Important figures here are Diadochos of Photike, Maximus 
Confessor, and ultimately the hesychasts of Mt. Athos, who so profoundly influenced St Sergius 
and (through the monk Theophanes) the iconography of Rublev. In hesychastic iconography, the 
author will find the geometric compositional principles that give the greatest Russian icons the 
‘dynamic stillness’ that is at least as important as ‘reverse perspective’ in making eternity present to 
us in space and time in the material substance of the icon. 


Janet Rutherford 
The Rectory, Julianstown 


Alan G. Jamieson, Faith and the sword. A short history of Christian-Muslim Conflict. London: 
Reaktion Books, 2006. pp. 256 


Even after years of the ‘war on terror’, most of us still have a blind spot about the history of the 
rise of the Ottoman Turks, the intricacies of the on-going battle for dominance in North Africa, 
or the intrigues of the ‘Great Game’ between Russia and Britain in central Asia. It is undeniably 
helpful, then, to have here a pithy account of pretty much all the major military conflicts that give 
background and perspective to current tensions between the Muslim world and the West. Alan 
Jamieson has read copious quantities of secondary material and provides here a synthesis that will 
serve as a useful guide for those wanting an overall impression of how Muslim civilisations have 
often found themselves at odds with European and American states, also providing a good bibliog- 
raphy for anyone wanting to read on. 

I doubt, though, that it is accurate to call this a ‘history of Christian—Muslim conflict’. There 
are two connected problems. First, unless history is ‘just one damned thing after another’, this 
extended catalogue of truces, sieges, advances and retreats is really just an annotated timeline. 
History, surely, offers explanation, disclosing a pattern in the narrative it recounts. There are hints 
that Jamieson wants to explain, but he never does. Having referred to the surprising invitation to 
England’s Elizabeth I to join forces with Morocco in an invasion of Spain’s American colonies, he 
adds, as if it were illuminating, that it ‘would not be until four centuries later that militant Islam 
struck a decisive blow in the Americas’ (p.113). Does he really see an underlying causal link between 
the two surely unrelated events? 

This problem is explicable in the light of the author’s repeated invocation of something called 
‘the Christian—Muslim conflict’. He never tells us what it is in essence or what warrant he has for 
reifying it. It is, he tells us, the ‘longest of wars’ (p. 11), and during the many years in which 
no hostilities were evident, it is presumed to be merely in abeyance, waiting to resurface. Yet, 
the reader is constantly aware that armed conflict between Muslims and Christians, be it in the 
Crusades or the era of colonialism, has only ever been part of a larger drama which pits Christian 
against Christian, or Muslim against Muslim, and where alliances between members of both faiths 
is also a regular and significant occurrence. Why subscribe so uncritically to an a priori belief in an 
enduring ‘Christian—Muslim conflict’ as if the category explains something? Perhaps it does, but the 
case is never made. 

This takes us to the second serious problem. Jamieson would respond by claiming that two 
religions such as these must necessarily clash, a claim with the flimsiest of conceptual foundations: 
‘Since each religion made claims to universal validity, conflict between them seemed inevitable. . .’ 
(p.13). What is meant by ‘universal validity’ is not clear. Buddhists believe that the Buddhist 
message is universally valid; does this point to an on-going ‘Muslim—Buddhist conflict’ abroad in 
the world? One would do well, surely, to examine the kinds of claims to universality each faith 
makes. After all, Islam could, and sometimes did, elaborate its own universality in such a way as 
to recognise the legitimacy of other religions, and the ethics of Gospel universalism, not a universal- 
ism of domination, should not, arguably, lead to violence. One could debate these tricky points at 
length; it is telling that Jamieson does not even try. 

Why should this be? Jamieson is an historian of naval power, a respectable trade but not, 
perhaps, an adequate preparation for handling the complexities involved in interpreting religions as 
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researchers such a valuable tool that facilitates the approach to an important aspect of symbolic 
representations in Byzantium. 


Christine Angelidi 
Institute for Byzantine Research, Athens 


Eckard Lefévre and Eckart Schafer (eds), Michael Marullus. Ein Grieche als Renaissancedichter in 
Italien. NeoLatina 15. Tubingen: Gunter Narr Verlag, 2008. Pp. 288 including 3 black and white 
plates 


The book under review consists of seventeen papers about the neo-Latin poetry of Michael Tarch- 
aniotes Marullus. He was a Greek whose roots lie in the late Byzantine period, and is a less well- 
known example of the familiar category of Greek exile making a life for himself in quattrocento 
Italy. The papers fall under six headings: ‘Historical Selbstverstándnis (a paper on Epigr. 3.37, 
dealing with exile and the fall of Constantinople, and another on poems addressed to the Emperor 
Maximilian I); ‘Imitation of individual poets’ (these include Catullus, Tibullus, Martial and 
Lorenzo il Magnifico); ‘Marullus’s Hymni Naturales’ (on the hymns to Bacchus, Mercury, Amor 
[as part of a general discussion of the ten poems to or about Amor] and Venus [in a paper entitled 
*Marullus und die Kunst’]); an outstanding paper on ‘Marullus’s didactic poem’ (his Fiirstenspiegel, 
the Institutiones principales); ‘Marullus as philologist? (on his interest in Lucretius); and the 
‘Reception of Marullus’ by several writers, including Erasmus, Ariosto, Julius Caesar Scaliger and 
Croce). 

The book is primarily about his poetry, and its major concern is with ‘the words on the page’ 
and their interactions with other texts. Social and historical contexts are only occasionally invoked. 
There are no discussions of the poet’s family and background or of the phases of his life in Italy, 
the important men and women he came into contact with and the matters of state into which he 
was often drawn. Though the importance of patronage and social networks is now widely recog- 
nised by students of literature, it is difficult to find much concern with them here. Given that the 
names of addressees can offer a way into these matters, it is ironic that the only paper focused 
on poems written to the same person, Hermann Wiegand’s excellent ‘Politische Panegyrik in den 
Epigrammata des Michael Marullus: das Beispiel Kaiser Maximilian I’, is about a decidedly 
marginal figure in the poetry. (Wiegand’s paper is a corrective to Carol Kidwell’s enthusiastic 
chapter on ‘Kaiser Max’ in her book on Marullus.) There are addressees of much greater impor- 
tance: members of his family, Antonello Sanseverino, prince of Salerno, Antonello Petrucci, royal 
secretary in Naples, and the sons of Pierfrancesco de’ Medici. 

There is one name that throws particular light on the social standing in Italy of this Greek 
exile. The most frequently addressed amica in his poetry is Neaera. The name derives from Book 
Three of the Corpus Tibullianum, and it would be tempting as well as being in accord with the 
tenor of this book to describe Marullus’s Neaera as a figure of fancy spun from her namesake 
and other women of Roman love elegy. (Roswitha Simons however in a paper on the Epitaphium 
Pholoes |Epigr. 1.42] is exceptional in being prepared to look at ‘the contemporary context’ (p. 74) 
by connecting the ex-nun Pholoe with the cortigiana onesta.) That it is not naively sentimental to 
suppose there may be a ‘real woman’ behind Neaera is suggested by a startling and persuasive claim 
recently made by Olivier Sers in his translation of the Basia of Johannes Secundus and selected 
epigrams of Marullus (Paris 2006). Relying on internal evidence in Marullus, Sers argues that behind 
*Neaera' stands the aristocratic figure of Camilla (metrically equivalent to Neaera) Marzano, grand- 
daughter of Alfonso the Magnanimous, king of Aragon and Naples, daughter of Marino Marzano, 
the unruly prince of Rossano, wife of Costanzo Sforza, lord of Pesaro, and after his death in 1483 
regent of the city on behalf of his illegitimate son, Giovanni. (Cf. the poet’s tribute to Neaera’s 
remarkable — for a woman — involvement in consilium and res agendae, Epigr. 2.39.3) Sers’ claim 
can be supported by the fact that there was certainly a connection between the poet’s family and 
Camilla’s: his mother Euphrosyne, whose family name was Tarchaniotes, stayed in Calabria in the 
late 1470s with Camilla’s sister, Francesca Marzano, second wife of Leonardo III Tocco, the dis- 
placed Despot of Arta. As a Tarchaniotissa, Euphrosyne would have been welcome among the 
aristocratic Marzano and Tocco, and her son might be expected to have had the social confidence 
to address Neaera/Camilla as he did in the eloquent Epigr. 2.32, asking her to marry him. That did 
not happen, but perhaps ten years later he did marry, not an aristocrat but the learned Alessandra 
Scala, daughter of the humbly born, but cultured and influential Chancellor of Florence, Bartolomeo 
Scala. 
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There are two papers of particular interest to Byzantinists. The title of Andreas Bihrer’s, 
‘Aeneas flieht aus Konstaninopel — Exil, Heimatliebe und Türkenkrieg in Michael Marullus’ Elegie 
De exilio suo (Epigr. 3.37)’ neatly encapsulates the slippery game played in the 15th century of 
linking ancient and contemporary. The Turks' very name indicates that they are really Trojans 
(Teucri) taking vengeance on the Greeks of Byzantium for the sack of Troy. But these Byzantines 
call themselves (and are) Romans and so ultimately not Greeks at all but Trojans descended from 
Aeneas. Bihrer surveys work on the poem, including this reviewer's, and offers a penetrating anal- 
ysis, in which he uses the New Critical tool of the persona to identify several roles adopted by the 
speaker. One of these, for a reader reluctant completely to abandon belief in a factual link between 
the poet and any of these roles especially when the speaker calls himself progenies ... antiqua 
Marulli, is implausible on biographical grounds. In spite of the fact that the poet cannot have been 
born before 1453, Bihrer sees the speaker of lines 25-36 as a ‘Kampfer gegen die Türken 1453”. It 
seems better to regard tunc ... debuimus (25—26) as a retrospective expression of the poet-speaker's 
sense of shared identity with the generation who had lost the City: ‘We Greeks at that time should 
have .... The poem is a dramatic monologue, located Scythico ... in orbe during the poet's 
service as a soldier there. Bihrer's discussion raises other questions about which disagreement is 
possible: how homogeneous was the contextual knowledge brought to the poem by its first audi- 
ences, how ‘deutlich’ to them was a pun that seems to have gone unnoticed for 500 years, and how 
sincere and sustained was Charles VIII’s commitment to a crusade. 

Only one occasion is recorded when Marullus made practical use of his knowledge of Greek: 
during the French invasion he helped Charles VIII by translating some intercepted diplomatic 
correspondence. Predictably the Hymn to Mercury (Hymn. Nat. 2.8) has linguistic concerns, with 
the poet describing his tragic situation in being ‘the first duly to move in Orphic measures the tripod 
silent for so many centuries, a Greek singing of his fathers' religion, but in a language that is not 
Greek, an exile to whose song the valley of the Tuscan Arno resounds’ (3-8). Gesine Manuwald, 
who sees in this presentation ‘des “eigenen Lebens" a ‘sphragis’ rounding off the second book of 
the Hymni Naturales, touches on the tantalising reference to et Scythae ... et Latini pectinis (15). 
Did Marullus write verses in Croatian or Romanian — or is this just a nod to Ovid? Perhaps that 
is to pose the question too crudely. Manuwald strikes a delicate balance between ‘zwar nicht exakt 
die biografische Realität’? and ‘jedoch eine Lebensgeschichte, die zeitgenössische Leser mit dem 
Dichter Marullus identifizieren konnten'. A point of interest to the Byzantinist is the mention 
of Neuhausen's suggestion (even if Manuwald finally comes down against it) that in this hymn 
Marullus drew on the prayers to Mercury so prominent in Cyriac of Ancona's Diaries. 

This is a welcome addition to the growing literature on the poetry of Marullus. Bibliographies 
are largely up-to-date. (Three items may be added: the present reviewer’s 'Spartanus Marullus’ in 
H. Kalliga and A. Malliares (eds), IIeAozóvvvnooc. IIóAetg xoi emkowoviíeg ow Meoóyeio kai trj 
Maópn GáAacoa. Movepacwottkóg “Optdoc. Xonnóow. E', ZT’, Z’, H' [Athens 2006], 195-205; Karl 
Enenkel’s *Todessehnsucht am Schwarzen Meer: Michael Marules’ lyrische Autobiographik im 
“Exilgedicht” (“De exilio suo”; 1489/90; 1497)’, in his Die Erfindung des Menschen. Die Autobio- 
graphie des frübneuzeitlichen Humanismus von Petrarca bis Lipsius [Berlin 2008] at 368—428; Pierre 
Laurens, ‘Voci dell’ anima’ in his La derniére muse latine: douze lectures poétiques, de Claudien 
à la génération baroque [Paris 2008] at 139—56.) The book provides a wide-ranging view of the 
literary achievement and influence of a remarkable Greek exile, but will leave the reader who is a 
Byzantinist asking for more. 


Michael McGann 
Institute of Byzantine Studies, Queen's University Belfast 


Clemena Antonova, Space, time, and presence in the icon: seeing the world with the eyes of God. 
Farnham: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2010. Pp. xii, 166 


The title of this book suggests an ambitious undertaking and, in this regard, the reader will not be 
disappointed. Indeed, the author might be accused of trying to do too much, or at least, trying to 
do too many things at the same time. From the outset, there is some uncertainty as to whether the 
book's remit is a) to defend icons on the criteria of modern western philosophy, b) to argue that 
Florensky and his successors provide the best grounds for such a defence, or c) to explain how and 
in what sense iconography succeeds in making icons loci of their eternal prototypes. If all these aims 
were intended, it would have been preferable to treat them separately. Instead, confusion develops 
as to what is being attempted, and one of the chief casualties of this confusion is clarity about which 
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historical agents. Explaining why religions find themselves in conflict qua religions (rather than, say, 
through the mediation of neighbouring states), would require recourse to an assessment of the 
sources of revelation, the impact of the respective founders on their new communities and their 
emerging socio-political structure. Jamieson offers us not a word. We might, too, have hoped for 
insight into the dynamics of the rapid expansion of the early Muslim empire instead of a broad 
brush blur of military skirmishes. Consequently, we stumble into the assumption that jihad and 
holy war are the same kind of thing, never troubling to clarify what either term denotes. We find 
conceptual anachronism, Jamieson appealing to the blunt instrument of a religious/secular distinc- 
tion to tidy up the messy bits of his narrative. The Crusades, he suggests, were driven by the secu- 
lar motivation (p. 53) of preventing in-fighting among the European nobility whereas ‘retaking and 
defending the Christian holy sites in Palestine’ was a patently ‘religious’ matter. Jamieson is guilty 
of anachronism here. He is effectively applying a contemporary conceptual distinction, in all its 
historical contingency, and assuming that both religions, in the situations they faced centuries ago, 
adhered to and were apt to sustain a similar demarcation. 

The problem is deep-seated and recurrent. Are the Barbary corsairs really best understood 
as ‘manifestations of militant Islam’ (p.92)? How helpful is it to speak of the ‘infidel’, by which 
Jamieson indicates either side of his perpetual conflict? What are we to make of the statement that 
‘[i]Jt was only in the twentieth century that Christian concerns began to disappear from interna- 
tional diplomacy’ (p.137)? Or, again, the self-condemning ‘[t]he greatest Christian—Muslim conflict 
of the post-1945 period took place in Algeria between 1954 and 1962. Yet both the French govern- 
ment and the Algerian rebels would have been unhappy with the Christian—Muslim label’ 
(p. 174)? 

The answer is, I suspect, that Jamieson has already decided what is going on in ‘history’: two 
religions are lashing out at each other in a necessary and abiding conflict. All the data are crammed 
into this Procrustean bed from which they dare not budge. We are offered, in short, prejudice as 
explanation. I am sure this is not the author’s intention but the effect is to persuade us to despair 
of the prospect of mutual understanding, respect and co-existence. 


Damian Howard SJ 
Heythrop College, University of London 


Katerina Zacharia, ed. Hellenisms: Culture, Identity, and Ethnicity from Antiquity to Modernity. 
Aldershot: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2008. Pp. xvi, 473. 


This volume is presented by the editor as ‘a groundbreaking step in the field of Hellenic Studies’ 
and in a way it could be said to sum up the aims and aspirations of a number of academic pro- 
grammes devoted to the study of Hellenic culture in American Universities. Perhaps it is indicative 
of this interest in Hellenic Studies that both this book and Anthony Kaldellis’s recent Hellenism in 
Byzantium: The Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception of the Classical Tradition 
(2008) have been edited or written by scholars who teach in American Universities. By gathering 
contributions from classicists, historians, anthropologists, cultural scholars and literary scholars, 
the volume clearly sets out to be interdisciplinary. Nevertheless, it is claimed by the editor that it 
privileges the analysis of specific topics (p. 15), though she does not explain what criteria have been 
used in selecting those topics. 

Part I engages with Herodotus’ four criteria for Greekness (blood, language, religion and 
customs) by highlighting the fluidity of the Greek identity and showing how it was strengthened 
after the Persian Wars in the early fifth century Bc. Simon Hornblower warns against the facile 
conclusions that tend to be drawn from generalizations based on the far from typical case of Athens 
and Stanley Burstein tries to tackle the question: ‘What did it mean to be Greek in the new world 
created by Alexander’s conquest? He argues that in the Hellenistic east Herodotus’ markers of 
Greek identity were replaced by the more ambiguous criteria of education and culture while the 
Hellenistic kings developed a more inclusive approach to the acquisition of Greek identity, an 
approach that helped make possible the relatively open society of the Roman Empire. In his con- 
tribution Roland Mellor points out that ethnic identity in antiquity was primarily an elite concern 
and raises a couple of challenging questions: ‘Who is allowed to define Greek identity?’ and ‘In what 
ways did Greeks become “Roman”, or did Romans become “Greek”?’. He notes that while the 
Roman elite became increasingly bilingual, Greeks showed no interest in Latin. Claudia Rapp 
argues that the Byzantines were interested in Herodotus as a model of historical writing, second 
only to that of Thucydides, and not in his markers of Greek identity. The political identity of 
Byzantium was marked by the fusion of romanitas and christianitas, with the later prevailing, and 
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when the Byzantines reflected on their past, they saw themselves as the direct heirs of the Roman 
Empire. The fact that the vast majority of people in the Byzantine Empire were either illiterate, or 
had only a basic education, points to the problem of whether culture, and by extension identity, 
should be defined from ‘below’ or from ‘above’. 

Part II of the volume opens with two contributions related to Philhellenism. Glenn Most 
explains how the Greeks were pressed into the service of nationalism and cosmopolitanism in the 
context of the German Philhellenism and Olga Augustinos focuses on Korais and his complex 
relationship with French Philhellenism and the Enlightenment. The other two contributions in this 
section (by Antonis Liakos and Dimitris Livanios) are more wide-ranging and offer a fresh perspec- 
tive on the making of Modern Greece by discussing the role of time, language, space, religion and 
nationalism. It would perhaps have been more helpful for the reader if the order in which their 
chapters appear had been reversed since part of Livanios’s contribution covers an earlier period. 

Part III, burdened with what seems an unnecessarily long and convoluted title and subtitle, 
opens with a contribution by Charles Stewart. He examines the convergence between temporality 
and historicity by showing how dreams offer a mode in which history is ‘felt’. Though perceptive 
and well-argued, this essay does not seem to fit the theme or aims of this volume very well and in 
any case it was first published five years ago in a journal. Peter Mackridge makes a number of 
interesting points on Greek national identity by focusing on the stripping of later accretions from 
the Acropolis, the Olympic Games, the euro and the role of the Church. Katerina Zacharia exam- 
ines the cinematographic construction of Greek identity by looking at the films of Angelopoulos 
and Cacoyannis and the position of Greek cinema vis-à-vis Europe and the Balkans, thus providing 
a useful overview of recent Greek cinema production. However, the title of her paper is rather 
misleading as she talks more about constructions of identity, cultural interactions and representa- 
tions of the changing Greek society in the 1990s than ‘perceptions of Greece in Greek cinema’. Some 
statements in her article also seem problematic or ill-phrased, e.g. "Western dominant ideology 
applauded the Greek-Cypriot director [Cacoyannis]’, ‘the *Romaic", which was associated with the 
Byzantine and Turkish Christians (sic)’ or ‘Greece, the aboriginal European state of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Eurocentrism'. The next two chapters offer fascinating explorations of Greek 
America, analyzing ‘travelling Hellenism’ through life history narratives, the social geography of 
migration and women's participation in modernity. Yiorgos Anagnostou discusses Emily-George, a 
biographical narrative by Helen Papanikolas, and Artemis Leontis shifts our attention to everyday 
household practices and how Greek women in America identify themselves. Both essays refer to 
Papanikolas's memoir though Anagnostou uses the first edition and Leontis the second (wrongly 
dated 1987[=1997] in the main text p. 382) which appeared under a different title. This could be 
confusing for the unfamiliar reader, and, therefore, note 9 (p. 382) should have been included in 
Anagnostou's essay as well as in that of Leontis. 

The volume consists of two kinds of contributions: those which cover broad periods and those 
which deal with case studies and are narrower in scope. This causes some imbalance and results in 
limited coverage of important areas relevant to the theme of the volume. For example, instead of 
having two essays on Greek Americans, which both discuss the same memoir, other diaspora and 
European Hellenisms (Romantic, Victorian, Modernist) or the representation of Hellenism in 
literature could have received more attention. 

The volume raises and engages with some important questions such as: Who owns Hellenism? 
Who represents Hellenism? What is the legacy of J. G. Droysen's influential three-volume 
Geschichte des Hellenismus? However, the definition of Hellenism, particularly, in the early modern 
and modern periods remains elusive. Hellenism, on the one hand, appears as more or less compat- 
ible with the Greek nation (p. 211) or as a semantically vague term (p. 303) and, on the other hand, 
as a powerful ideology for the Greeks (p. 217), something which could be reproduced (pp. 386, 388) 
or interchangeable with Greek identity. The editor in her Introduction even refers to 'global 
Hellenisms’ (p. 14), ‘diachronic Hellenisms' (p. 17) or the ‘fluidity of Hellenism’ (p. 18) without 
clarifying what she means by those terms. Another contributor claims that **Greeks", and the con- 
notations of this word is the subject of the present book’ (p. 37). Yet, this is basically a book about 
Greek identity since most of the contributions focus on the theme of identity and some of the essays 
hardly mention Hellenism. Therefore, the reader is not clear what is meant by *Hellenisms' unless 
it signifies the plurality and multi-faceted character of Greek identity. However, this is not spelled 
out clearly at any point in the volume. 

The strength of this book lies in its variety; it is informative, wide ranging, well-documented 
and mostly well-written, offering a fascinating exploration of Greek identity from antiquity to the 
present day. However, four of the contributions were written for a different purpose or previously 
published elsewhere earlier (though it is not, for example, stated that Livanios's essay has been 
published in The Historical Review [vol III, 2006]) and this somewhat impairs the cohesion of the 
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volume. It could also have benefited from more careful editing so as to avoid the repetition of a 
whole sentence (p.42), misspelling of names such as Fallmereyer (sic) pp. 59, 414, Livani (=Divani) 
pp. 231, 431 or Iakovaki (=Yiakovaki or Giakovaki), the reference to katbarevousa and dimotiki 
as ‘the two dialects of Greek? (p. 116n), inconsistencies such as the haphazard use of AD or CE 
throughout and failing to supply page numbers for all the articles in the bibliography (p. 436). The 
Introduction also contains some vague or misleading points (e.g. Greek national identity appears 
to rely on a Roman sense of Hellenism (p. 3); ‘demotic language was finally established as the 
official language in 1976’ (p. 11); modernist poets or popular musicians such as Seferis, Elytis and 
Hadjidakis are presented as having ‘immortalized Romiosyne’ (p. 12). Moreover, in the first chapter 
it is claimed that the Sarakatsani ‘have totally ceased to exist as a distinct cultural group’ (p. 22), 
though no reference is given to the ‘recent investigators’ who have reached such a conclusion. 

Notwithstanding, this is an ambitious collection of essays which should attract the attention 
of scholars from many different disciplines and could serve as a useful textbook for courses on 
Greece and the Greeks from antiquity to the present day. 


Dimitris Tziovas 
University of Birmingham 
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Steven M. Oberhelman, Dreambooks in Byzantium. Six Oneirocritica in Translation, with 
Commentary and Introduction. Aldershot & Burlington, VT: Ashgate Publishing Ltd., 2008. 
Pp. viii, 251. 


To Steven Oberhelman we owe a series of studies that have brought out of the shadows important 
aspects of the ways Greeks have approached dreaming down the ages. His new book presents the 
first English translation of and comprehensive commentary on Byzantine dream key texts, the Greek 
versions of which are not easily accessible and in most cases only available in old editions. It is true 
that these more or less short texts do not offer the sophisticated content of the major dream inter- 
pretation manuals of Artemidorus, which was known and used in Byzantium, or of Achmet, an 
original product of the Byzantines’ taste in the Islamic Orient. Indeed, they differ from these on 
more points than one. 

The dream key texts under consideration do not present a new or revised version of dream 
theories. The authors do not discuss the origin of the dreaming experience or the distinction 
between significant and non-significant dreams. In fact, they seem to endorse the — already late 
antique — conviction that all dreams are significant, genuine conveyors of meaningful messages that 
clarify a present situation or foretell the future. In contrast to Artemidorus, the dreambooks do not 
connect the gender or personal background of the dreamer to deciphering his/her dream. Further- 
more, five of the six ‘lesser’ oneirocritica do not follow the thematic organization of the major 
manuals, which record under the same heading dream narratives and comments on the possible 
variants of dreams connected by imagery, and provide the specific interpretation that suits each 
case. Instead, they adopt the alphabetical listing of dream symbols, each of which merits a separate 
interpretation, according to the specific trait represented in the dream. The oneirocriticon attrib- 
uted to Manuel Paleologus, modelled on the compositional pattern of the major oneirocritica and 
featuring thematic units as well as the recording of dream narratives, presents an exception. The 
*dictionary' style composition dissolves the thematic units as well as the various aspects of the 
symbol’s appearance. Even so, it permits users, especially those not familiar with sophisticated 
interpretation techniques, to easily access a rough but precise explanation of the principal image or 
action of their dreams. 

Simple as they are with regard to structure, ‘these dreambooks were sought out and consulted 
by people of all backgrounds', argues Oberhelman. Still, judging from the vocabulary that demands, 
at least, an average knowledge of the written Greek language and given the low level of literacy in 
Byzantium, it is difficult to accept that the readership of the oneirocritica exceeded the limited 
group of educated Byzantines. The manuscript tradition of the texts — in several cases they are 
transmitted only in fragments — supports the hypothesis that the oneirocritica were read by a small 
public, whereas dream interpretation was customarily performed on the basis of orally transmitted 
expertise. 

Oberhelman has carried out the arduous task of rendering Greek texts with different levels of 
style and vocabulary into English admirably. One will, of course, miss the subtleties and stylistic 
variation of the original and regret the loss of the distinction between poetic and prose expression. 
Yet, the translation elucidates several obscure passages and provides a wider contemporary audi- 
ence with an important tool for the study of the function and use of dreaming in Byzantium. The 
English texts are accompanied by impressive annotations, which consist of three layers of commen- 
tary: the quotation of controversial Greek passages and of translations by earlier scholars, with 
comments by Oberhelman on his own choices, a record of identical, similar or opposing interpreta- 
tions found in other oneirocritica and clarification of terms that refer to Byzantine spiritual and 
everyday realities. 

The book opens with three introductory chapters that situate the dreambooks in the wider 
historical context of oneirology and dream interpretation in Byzantium. Oberhelman discusses the 
vocabulary employed by the authors and notes that variations in terminology do not reflect distinc- 
tions between types of dreams but rather individual choices or metrical considerations. He also 
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analyzes the key code of the texts and explores the psychical and mental processes involved in the 
interpretations provided by the oneirocritica. 

The issues of authorship, chronology and the audience of the texts are addressed in the first 
chapter of the book; Oberhelman returns to these questions in other parts of the book. It is worth 
noting from the outset that the manuscript tradition ascribed otherwise anonymous texts to biblical 
and ecclesiastical personalities, who were renowned for their spiritual qualities. Although the names 
of the authors neither correspond to any particular aspect of the oneirocritica nor define the dating 
of their redaction, they conferred indisputable authority on dream intepretation and made clear the 
favourable attitude of the Church towards dream imagery. 

Owing to the complexity of the manuscript tradition, the absence of secure chronological 
information provided by the texts themselves and the contamination of the content by successive 
additions, the dating of the texts mainly relies on conjectural evidence. In this regard, the dream- 
book penned by or for Manuel II Paleologus is again exceptional, since it mentions names and 
dignitaries that point to a date during the reign of this emperor. 

It is generally accepted that Daniel's dreambook inaugurated the Greek ‘dictionary’ style 
oneirocritica and has been variously dated after the second and before the eighth century. 
Oberhelman prefers the ‘most advocated date’ and places the text in the fourth century. 

The oneirocriticon attributed to Nicephorus, the patriarch deposed during the second wave 
of Iconoclasm for expounding the spiritual content of iconic representations, is partly based on 
Daniel's book, of which it reproduces a significant amount of interpretations. The text is composed 
in ‘acoustic’ iambic trimeter, a poetic form convenient for composing monostichs that, along with 
the vocabulary and style employed, suggests a learned author and an audience of similar back- 
ground. Earlier scholarship dated the writing of the text to some time between the late seventh and 
late tenth centuries, the earliest manuscript witness dating to the eleventh century. Oberhelman 
revises this chronology on the basis of three criteria. He notes that besides Daniel, the author seems 
to have been acquainted with dream interpretations recorded in Artemidoros, but not with Ach- 
met's oneirocriticon, produced in the tenth century. He also argues that the symbolism and imagery 
of the text *would have made the publication of Nicephorus' dreambook dangerous if not impos- 
sible [before the restoration of icons in 843]; such a book ‘would have been attacked or suppressed 
by iconoclasts’ (p. 9). Discussing the evolution of dream interpretation from Antiquity to 
Byzantium, Oberhelman asserts (p. 55) that the absence of dreambooks between the seventh and 
the late ninth centuries was due first to the hostile attitude of ascetic literature towards dreams and 
then to the iconoclastic condemnation of icons. He further attributes the emergence of new dream- 
books, such as that of Nicephorus, to the cultural and literary revival of the antique past after the 
restoration of icons, and the exchange of cultural ideas between Byzantium and the world of Islam 
in the ninth century. Therefore, Oberhelman concludes, the redaction of Nicephorus' oneirocriticon 
must be placed in the late ninth to early tenth century. 

It is true that the interdependence of dreams and icons was particularly stressed in the 
iconophile literature of the eighth and ninth centuries: John Damascenus recognized the prophetic 
function of dreams, Theophanes! Chronography comprises several dreams, and post-iconoclastic 
hagiography accorded a prominent position to the dreaming of saints. It should, however, be noted 
that iconoclastic opposition to holy representations did not necessarily affect all religious imagery 
(cf. p. 6 n. 21) and, of course, it did not prohibit every kind of image. Moreover, in Nicephorus, 
icons and churches are referred to as dream symbols only twice in a context that does not imply 
any particularly spiritual content. A tenth century dating should also not be excluded, since 
Achmet's manual was compiled for an imperial patron, which suggests a limited circulation within 
court circles. These remarks are, of course, as conjectural as Oberhelman's. Thus, the traditional 
time span proposed for the composition of the oneirocriticon remains, in my view, more secure. 

Whenever its composition should be placed, Nicephorus' dreambook initiated the Christian- 
ized version of pagan oneirocricism; it also served as source for a number of subsequent oneiro- 
critica. Oberhelman's extensive study of the manuscripts and textual variants clearly shows the 
interrelationships of the oneirocritica. The manuscript tradition attributes to Germanos — most 
probably the patriarch who resigned or was deposed in 730 for opposing the iconoclastic policy of 
Leo III — a partly metrical oneirocriticon probably composed in the eleventh century drawing on 
material mainly from Nicephorus but also from Daniel and Achmet. The oneirocriticon, attributed 
by its editor to the Persian magus Astrampsychos, consists of slightly altered verses drawn from 
Nicephorus. The prose ‘anonymous oneirocriticon’ relies on Daniel, Nicephorus and Achmet, the 
latter being its terminus post quem, whereas the earliest manuscript, dated to 1400, represents the 
terminus ante quem. 

A useful Index of dream symbols complements this learned book, whose erudition may 
sometimes impede comprehension of the content. We have to be grateful to the author for offering 
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researchers such a valuable tool that facilitates the approach to an important aspect of symbolic 
representations in Byzantium. 


Christine Angelidi 
Institute for Byzantine Research, Athens 


Eckard Lefévre and Eckart Schafer (eds), Michael Marullus. Ein Grieche als Renaissancedichter in 
Italien. NeoLatina 15. Tubingen: Gunter Narr Verlag, 2008. Pp. 288 including 3 black and white 
plates 


The book under review consists of seventeen papers about the neo-Latin poetry of Michael Tarch- 
aniotes Marullus. He was a Greek whose roots lie in the late Byzantine period, and is a less well- 
known example of the familiar category of Greek exile making a life for himself in quattrocento 
Italy. The papers fall under six headings: ‘Historical Selbstverstándnis (a paper on Epigr. 3.37, 
dealing with exile and the fall of Constantinople, and another on poems addressed to the Emperor 
Maximilian I); ‘Imitation of individual poets’ (these include Catullus, Tibullus, Martial and 
Lorenzo il Magnifico); ‘Marullus’s Hymni Naturales’ (on the hymns to Bacchus, Mercury, Amor 
[as part of a general discussion of the ten poems to or about Amor] and Venus [in a paper entitled 
*Marullus und die Kunst’]); an outstanding paper on ‘Marullus’s didactic poem’ (his Fiirstenspiegel, 
the Institutiones principales); ‘Marullus as philologist? (on his interest in Lucretius); and the 
‘Reception of Marullus’ by several writers, including Erasmus, Ariosto, Julius Caesar Scaliger and 
Croce). 

The book is primarily about his poetry, and its major concern is with ‘the words on the page’ 
and their interactions with other texts. Social and historical contexts are only occasionally invoked. 
There are no discussions of the poet’s family and background or of the phases of his life in Italy, 
the important men and women he came into contact with and the matters of state into which he 
was often drawn. Though the importance of patronage and social networks is now widely recog- 
nised by students of literature, it is difficult to find much concern with them here. Given that the 
names of addressees can offer a way into these matters, it is ironic that the only paper focused 
on poems written to the same person, Hermann Wiegand’s excellent ‘Politische Panegyrik in den 
Epigrammata des Michael Marullus: das Beispiel Kaiser Maximilian I’, is about a decidedly 
marginal figure in the poetry. (Wiegand’s paper is a corrective to Carol Kidwell’s enthusiastic 
chapter on ‘Kaiser Max’ in her book on Marullus.) There are addressees of much greater impor- 
tance: members of his family, Antonello Sanseverino, prince of Salerno, Antonello Petrucci, royal 
secretary in Naples, and the sons of Pierfrancesco de’ Medici. 

There is one name that throws particular light on the social standing in Italy of this Greek 
exile. The most frequently addressed amica in his poetry is Neaera. The name derives from Book 
Three of the Corpus Tibullianum, and it would be tempting as well as being in accord with the 
tenor of this book to describe Marullus’s Neaera as a figure of fancy spun from her namesake 
and other women of Roman love elegy. (Roswitha Simons however in a paper on the Epitaphium 
Pholoes |Epigr. 1.42] is exceptional in being prepared to look at ‘the contemporary context’ (p. 74) 
by connecting the ex-nun Pholoe with the cortigiana onesta.) That it is not naively sentimental to 
suppose there may be a ‘real woman’ behind Neaera is suggested by a startling and persuasive claim 
recently made by Olivier Sers in his translation of the Basia of Johannes Secundus and selected 
epigrams of Marullus (Paris 2006). Relying on internal evidence in Marullus, Sers argues that behind 
*Neaera' stands the aristocratic figure of Camilla (metrically equivalent to Neaera) Marzano, grand- 
daughter of Alfonso the Magnanimous, king of Aragon and Naples, daughter of Marino Marzano, 
the unruly prince of Rossano, wife of Costanzo Sforza, lord of Pesaro, and after his death in 1483 
regent of the city on behalf of his illegitimate son, Giovanni. (Cf. the poet’s tribute to Neaera’s 
remarkable — for a woman — involvement in consilium and res agendae, Epigr. 2.39.3) Sers’ claim 
can be supported by the fact that there was certainly a connection between the poet’s family and 
Camilla’s: his mother Euphrosyne, whose family name was Tarchaniotes, stayed in Calabria in the 
late 1470s with Camilla’s sister, Francesca Marzano, second wife of Leonardo III Tocco, the dis- 
placed Despot of Arta. As a Tarchaniotissa, Euphrosyne would have been welcome among the 
aristocratic Marzano and Tocco, and her son might be expected to have had the social confidence 
to address Neaera/Camilla as he did in the eloquent Epigr. 2.32, asking her to marry him. That did 
not happen, but perhaps ten years later he did marry, not an aristocrat but the learned Alessandra 
Scala, daughter of the humbly born, but cultured and influential Chancellor of Florence, Bartolomeo 
Scala. 
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In this paper, it is argued that The Life of Mary the Younger, an anonymous Byzantine 
text of the eleventh century, has a conscious intertextual dialogue with the oldest Byzan- 
tine Life venerating a holy woman, the Life of Macrina written by her brother, Gregory 
of Nyssa, between 380 and 383. The intertextual relation between these two female Lives 
takes the form of parody. Following Linda Hutcheon’s theory of parody, this article shows 
how the anonymous hagiographer of Mary reworks Gregory’s authoritative text to create 
a new work, a parody in terms of postmodern literary criticism, whose aim was to criticise 
old and contemporary customs, conventions and ideologies. In other words, the present 
article approaches and decodes the literariness, the function and ideology of Mary’s Life 
in the light of Macrina’s Life. 


Intertextuality, as the work of structuralists and poststructuralists has shown, constitutes 
the very condition of literature: every literary work is produced in accordance with or in 
opposition to other texts.! The notion of intertextuality, the network of texts, rests on the 
supposition that there is no original and no autonomous literary work. As Umberto Eco 
puts it in the Postscript to his famous novel The Name of the Rose, ‘books always speak 
of other books, and every story tells a story that has already been told'.? All literary works 
are constructed with discourses, conventions and ideologies established by previous texts 
which in turn constitute intertextual constructs. 


1 See, for instance, the following structuralist works: G. Genette, Palimpsestes: la littérature au second degré 
(Paris 1982), M. Riffaterre, ‘Interpretation and undecidability’, New Literary History 12/2 (1980) 227-42, and 
idem, ‘Intertextual representation: on mimesis as interpretive discourse’, Critical Inquiry 11/1 (1984) 141—62. 
For relevant poststructuralist work see, for example, R. Barthes, Image, Music, Text, trans. S. Heath (London 
1977). 

2 U. Eco, The Name of the Rose with a postscript by the author, trans. W. Weaver (New York and London 
1994) 511-12. 
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Consequently, every literary work acquires a meaning not as a text, but as an inter- 
text which only the experienced reader can activate. In Roland Barthes’ words, 


A text is made of multiple writings, drawn from many cultures and entering into 
mutual relations of dialogue, parody, contestation, but there is one place where this 
multiplicity is focused, and that place is the reader [...]. The reader is the space on 
which all the quotations that make up a writing are inscribed without any of them 
being lost. [...] The reader is [...] simply that someone who holds together in a 
single field all the traces by which the written text is constituted.’ 


Intertextuality, as can be inferred from the above citation, takes different forms, and 
parody is one of them.* Obviously, in the case of parody the reader has to undertake an 
even more active role, since the identity of a text as a parody, and its function as such 
depends exclusively on the reader’s capacity to recognise it. As pointed out by Robert Falk 
and Frances Teague, 


Because the success of parody depends not only on the reader’s understanding of the 
text, but also on the recognition of the source text it is based on and the comical 
twist or reversal of those cultural values embedded in the source text, the readerly 
transaction is complex.? 


Parody, one of the oldest terms in the history of literary criticism, has been defined in 
various ways from antiquity until the twentieth century. The theory of parody adopted 
for the analysis attempted here is that which Linda Hutcheon developed in her famous 
work A Theory of Parody: The Teachings of Twentieth-Century Art Forms (1985) 
because, as the following analysis will show, it applies to the case of the Life of Mary the 
Younger, the Byzantine text that generated the writing of the present article. 

Refuting previous definitions of parody as pure ridicule of the language, style, con- 
tent, and structure of other text(s), Hutcheon describes parody not as the ridiculing imita- 
tion of a text, but as the rewriting in contemporary terms of an admired work of the past 
with the intention of questioning current or old customs and practices by drawing upon 
the model text's authority. Thus, according to Hutcheon, parody's polemic does not 
necessarily constitute an attack on another text, as other theorists of parody maintained; 
parody's purpose is to attack the *world'. In other words, parody is for Hutcheon a 
thoughtful rather than a funny rewriting of other texts, and has criticism rather than 


laughter as its target. Of course, a parody might have humorous elements and, as a result, 


3 Barthes, Image, Music, Text, 148. 

4 In his work Palimpsestes (as in n. 1), Gérard Genette undertakes to systematise the various forms of 
intertextuality. 

5 R. P. Falk and F. Teague, ‘Parody’, in A. Preminger and T. V. F. Brogan (eds.), The New Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics (Princeton, N.J. 1993) 881-83, esp. 881-2. 

6 See M. Rose, Parody: Ancient, Modern, and Post-Modern (Cambridge 1993). 
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it might provoke laughter, but laughter in this case functions as a vehicle through which 
criticism of contemporary or older situations and ideologies is achieved.’ 

Hutcheon defines parody as a ‘form of imitation, but imitation characterised by 
ironic inversion [...], a repetition with critical distance, which marks difference rather 
than similarity'.* As Hutcheon suggests, parody can also be seen as a way to approach 
tradition, and transform it for modern and new ideologies. This function of parody imp- 
lies that it is a highly developed form of expression flourishing in societies with cultural 
sophistication which often undergo certain political or ideological crises.? 

As already suggested, the anonymous Life of Mary the Younger (BHG 1164)? might 
be approached in the light of Hutcheon's theory of parody. Mary's Life, a text of the 
eleventh and not of the tenth century as originally argued,!! is devoted to a secular woman 
who achieves the status of holiness through her piety, philanthropy and unhappy mar- 
riage.” According to her life story, Mary is the last of five children (two sons and three 
daughters) born to a noble family of Armenian origin living in Constantinople during the 
reign of Basil I (867-886). When Mary reaches the age of marriage she is married off to a 
man called Nikephoros with whom she later moves to Bizye where she spends the rest of 
her life. Soon after her marriage, Mary shows her strong piety: she spends almost all her 
time in church, prayer and philanthropic activities. At some point, relatives from her 
husband's side accuse Mary of giving away all of the family's possessions, and of having 
an affair with a slave. Deceived by the accusations, Nikephoros punishes Mary with con- 
finement in her room. One day Nikephoros beats Mary violently after being deceitfully 
told that she openly calls him Satan. In her attempt to escape from Nikephoros' hands, 
Mary hurts her head seriously and dies a few days later. Recognizing Mary's piety, and 
acknowledging his wrongdoings against her, Nikephoros prepares her body for burial 
assisted by her female servants. The heroine's holiness is proved by the sweet odour 
emitted by her corpse, and the numerous miracles that take place at her tomb. In addition 
to Mary's pious feats, her Life presents also the fate and deeds of her twin sons, who are 


7 L. Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody: the Teachings of Twentieth-century Art Forms (New York 1985). 
Obviously, parody can function in a number of ways, and there are instances in which it operates both as a 
ridiculing imitation of a text and as a serious questioning of an established tradition. 

8 Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody, 6. 

9 Hutcheon, A Theory of Parody, 19. 

10 Edition in Acta Sanctorum Novembris IV (Brussels 1925) 692—705. 

11 See H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich 1959) 565. Angeliki 
Laiou argues persuasively against a tenth-century date of Mary's Life, and dates the text to the eleventh 
century or later (A. Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, in A.-M. Talbot (ed.), Holy Women of Byzantium: 
Ten Saints’ Lives in English Translation [Byzantine Saints’ Lives in Translation, 1] (Washington, D. C. 1996) 
239—89, esp. 241-5. As the following analysis will show, the argument that Mary's Life is a parody of the Life 
of Macrina reinforces Laiou's contention that this text could not have been a work of the tenth century. 

12 For the construction of Mary's holiness, see S. Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances: Reading the 
Body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of Holy Women [Acta Byzantina Upsaliensia, 9] (Uppsala 2005) 162-92 
and S. Constantinou, ‘Performing gender in the Lives of lay saints’, in M. Mullett (ed.), Performing Byzantium, 
forthcoming. 
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young boys when their mother dies. The hagiographer presents Mary’s sons, both the 
twins and her first two children who die very young, as holy persons who are the genuine 
children of a saintly mother. 


The Life of Mary the Younger, as I argue here, constitutes a parody of another female 
Life,’ that of the virgin nun Macrina (BHG 1012)" written by her brother Gregory of 
Nyssa seven centuries earlier, between 380 and 383,’ a couple of years after Macrina’s 
death.’ Macrina was the first of ten children born to a wealthy Christian family from the 
Pontos. Three of Macrina’s brothers, Basil, the aforementioned Gregory and Peter, were 
bishops who acquired the status of holiness. Basil and Gregory were two of the most 
important theologians of the fourth century. Macrina’s parents, Basil and Emmelia, and 
her grandmother from her father’s side, who as an active Christian suffered during 
the persecutions, are also honoured as saints. As the first female Life ever produced in 
Byzantium devoted to a saintly woman from such a holy family, and as the work of an 
influential Church Father known as the ‘Father of the Fathers'," Macrina’s Life was by 
definition an authoritative text upon which a later Byzantine author, such as Mary’s 
hagiographer, could draw for his own purposes. 


13 The term ‘female Life’ refers to the Lives, whose protagonists are holy women, see S. Constantinou, ‘Sub- 
genre and gender in Saints’ Lives’, in P. Odorico and P. Agapitos (eds.), Les Vies des Saints à Byzance. Genre 
littéraire ou biographie historique? Actes du Ile colloque international sur la littérature byzantine. Paris, 6-8 
juin 2002 [Dossiers Byzantins, 4] (Paris 2004) 411—23, and Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, 
11-12. 

14 Edition by P. Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine. Introduction, texte critique, traduction 
notes et index [Sources Chrétiennes, 178] (Paris 1971). 

15 For a discussion of the text's date, see Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine, 57-67. 

16 As already pointed out, the term parody is used here according to Hutcheon's postmodern definition, and 
not according to its traditional understandings which do not apply to the case of Mary's Life. Of course, the 
Byzantine readers or listeners of the text did not treat it as a parody. However, I believe that those who knew 
Macrina's Life could see the strong parallels between the two texts, and could understand the anonymous 
author's implications and criticism, which will be presented in the following analysis. The anachronistic term 
parody in its postmodern sense is employed here in order to describe in contemporary literary terms the rela- 
tionship between two ancient texts. As Simon Gaunt rightly suggests, since the Middle Ages did not have a 
*metalanguage [. . .] corresponding to the style of writing we call literary criticism’, it is not possible to approach 
the literature of the past without using contemporary literary terms (S. Gaunt, Gender and Genre in Medieval 
French Literature [Cambridge 1995] 19). For further examples of a fruitful use of contemporary criticism in the 
study of medieval literature, see L. A. Finke and M. B. Shichtman (eds.) Medieval Texts and Contemporary 
Readers (Ithaca and London 1987). Cf. also Margaret Mullett’s pioneering article ‘Novelisation in Byzantium: 
narrative after the revival of fiction’, in J. Burke, et al. (eds.) Byzantine Narrative: Papers in Honour 
of Roger Scott (Melbourne 2006) 1-28, esp. 7-8; repr. in M. Mullett (ed.) Letters, Literacy and Literature in 
Byzantium (Aldershot 2007) study XI. 

17 See M. Canévet. ‘Grégoire de Nysse', in Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique VI (Paris 1967) 
971-1011, esp. 1006-1008. 

18 That Macrina's Life was highly admired in Byzantium, a fact making the text more suitable for its use in 
the composition of a text taking the form of parody, is also attested by the rather large number of manuscripts 
(about 28) in which the text is preserved. Interestingly, a considerable number of these manuscripts date to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries (see Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine, 118—30), the time in 
which the Life of Mary the Younger must have been composed. 
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As her Life informs us, Macrina shows from an early age her eagerness to dedicate 
herself to God. Nevertheless, her father betroths her to a young man who dies before they 
marry. When Macrina is asked to marry another man she refuses to do so. After her 
father’s death, Macrina manages to convince her mother to transform their house into a 
nunnery, and to adopt the life of the ascetic. Macrina’s way of life constitutes a model for 
both her mother and the women entering her nunnery. When Macrina becomes seriously 
ill and her death is approaching, she is visited by her brother Gregory who admires 
her for her piety and wisdom. As soon as Macrina dies, Gregory, assisted by the nuns 
who are close to her during her lifetime, prepares her body for burial. The narration of 
Macrina’s life and death ends with a presentation of a miracle performed by the heroine 
during her lifetime.” 

That Mary’s Life contains elements of parody has been already pointed out by 
Laiou.? Laiou, however, has not attempted to trace the text lying behind the Life of Mary 
the Younger, or its hypotext in Genette's terminology,”! which, on the one hand, would 
prove the Life’s parodic character, and, on the other, would explain many of the text’s 
characteristics that seem strange to Laiou. Laiou attributes the Life’s parodic elements, its 


ironic and humorous features, which are absent from the Lives of other married female 


19 In contrast to Mary’s Life, that of Macrina has received a lot of critical attention: see, for example, R. 
Albrecht, Das Leben der heiligen Makrina auf dem Hintergrund der Thekla-Traditionen (Göttingen 1986); V. 
Burrus, ‘Macrina’s tattoo’, Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 33:3 (2003) 403-17; idem, The 
Sex Lives of Saints: An Erotics of Ancient Hagiography (Philadelphia 2004) 69-76; E. A. Clark, ‘The Lady 
Vanishes: dilemmas of a feminist historian after the “Linguistic Turn”’, Church History 67/1 (1998) 1-31; S. 
Constantinou, ‘Women teachers in early Byzantine hagiography’, in J. F. Ruys (ed.), What Nature Does Not 
Teach: Didactic Literature in the Medieval and Early Modern Periods [Disputatio, 15] (Turnhout 2008) 189— 
204; P. M. Cox, Dreams in Late Antiquity: Studies in the Imagination of a Culture (Princeton, N.J. 1994) 
232-49; S. Elm, ‘Virgins of God’: the making of asceticism in Late Antiquity (Oxford 1994) 78-105; G. Frank, 
*Macrina's scar: Homeric allusion and heroic identity in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina’, Journal of 
Early Christian Studies 8/4 (2000) 511-30; D. Krueger, ‘Writing and the liturgy of memory in Gregory of 
Nyssa's Life of Macrina’, Journal of Early Christian Studies 8/4 (2000) 483—510, repr. in D. Krueger, Writing 
and Holiness: The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia 2000) 110-32; E. Marotta, 
‘Similitudini ed ecphraseis nella Vita s. Macrinae di Gregorio di Nyssa’, Quaderni de Vetera Christianorum 7 
(1970) 273-88; and A. Momigliano, ‘The Life of St. Macrina by Gregory of Nyssa’, in J. W. Eadie and J. Ober 
(eds.), The Craft of the Ancient Historian: Essays in Honor of Chester G. Starr (Lanham, MD. 1985) 443-58, 
repr. in A. Momigliano (ed.), On Pagans, Jews, and Christians (Middletown, Conn. 1987) 206-21. 

20 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 246-51. Another Byzantinist who detects parodic elements in hagi- 
ography is Alexander Kazhdan (A. Kazhdan, in collaboration with L. F. Sherry and C. Angelidi, A History of 
Byzantine Literature (650—850) [Institute for Byzantine Research, Research Series, 2] (Athens 1999) 295—308, 
but Kazhdan, like Laiou, reduces parody to comic discourse. For hagiographical and other religious parodies 
in the medieval Western tradition, see M. Bayless, Parody in the Middle Ages: The Latin Tradition (Ann Arbor 
1996). 

21 In order to describe the conscious intertextual relationship between two texts, Genette coined the terms 
hypotext and hypertext. Hypotext, meaning the text being underneath, is the model text upon which a second 
text, hypertext is written (Genette, Palimpsestes, 13). 
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saints,~ to the ‘fact that the author himself found the story a little far-fetched, and that 
he too had his doubts about the process that had made St. Mary a saint.” Laiou goes on 
to say that Mary’s hagiographer ‘wrote a good story nevertheless, and any doubts he had 
he wove into his language and into the paradoxes, thus producing a saint’s Life with a 
markedly literary character’.”* 

I would argue that the ‘markedly literary character’ of Mary’s Life, and its literary 
sophistication lie in the very fact that this text constitutes an intertextual construct having 
the form of a parody. In order to understand better Mary’s Life, we should investigate its 
relation to Macrina’s Life, and not its relation to the Life of Thomais as suggested by 
Laiou.? The style and language of the anonymous author described by Laiou as interest- 
ing, elegant and at times archaic acquire such features because, as I will show, they con- 
stitute parodic echoes of the language and style employed by Gregory in Macrina's Life. 
By repeating and reworking Gregory's words, syntax and general narrative mode, Mary's 
hagiographer manages in a sophisticated way to incorporate Gregory's style into his 
own. 

The scenes and elements in Mary's Life which Laiou finds uncommon and difficult 
to explain are reworkings of corresponding scenes and elements from Macrina's Life, as 
will become obvious from what follows. For instance, at some point Laiou wonders 
whether the ‘bizarre’ words of Mary's son, Symeon, said during the transfer of his moth- 
er's relics into the tomb of his father, and referring to his wish not to see the ‘nakedness’ 
of his dead parents (Life of Mary the Younger, $27), are serious or humorous.” In fact, 
the very scene in which Symeon expresses his reluctance to see his parents’ remains recre- 
ates a scene from Macrina's Life where also Gregory appears reluctant to view the remains 
of his own dead parents when their tomb is opened for the burial of the dead Macrina 
(Life of Macrina, $35.1—16). 

A close look at the two scenes reveals how the anonymous author of Mary's Life 
rewrites Gregory's text. When Macrina’s burial is about to take place, Gregory reacts in 
the following way: 


@OBog ué ti tfj; Oseias EvtoAfic elo£pxexai Tij¢ KMAVODONS zatpoc Tj umtipoc àvakahóntetv 
Goynuocóvgv. Kok nds, pny, É5o toU toto0tou yevrjoonoat KATAKPÍMATOG, £v voig tÕV 
YOVEOV cópacı BAénov tijv kowijv Tic &vOponivng qócgoc dcynuooóvgv, ównentokótov 


22 For other married holy women commemorated in Byzantine hagiography, see Constantinou, Female 
Corporeal Performances, 162—96; A. Laiou, ‘H totopía £vóg yápov: o Bios tnc ayíac Ompatdoc ths AeoBiac’, in Ch. 
Maltezou (ed.), H xa@nyepivy Con oto BoGávrio: touéc Kat ovvéyeieg otv eddnviotixy Kor pwpaixn napddoon (Athens 
1989) 237—51 and E. Patlagean, ‘L’histoire de la femme déguisée en moine et l'évolution de la sainteté féminine 
à Byzance', Studi Medievali 17/3 (1976) 597—623; repr. in E. Patlagean (ed.), Structure sociale, famille, 
chrétienté à Byzance IVe-XIe siècle (London 1981) study XI. 

23 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 251. 

24 Laiou, 'Life of St Mary the Younger', 251. 

25 Laiou, 'Life of St Mary the Younger', 252. 

26 Laiou, ‘Life of St Mary the Younger’, 247. 
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Ws EiKds kù AEADPEVOV xd sic cidexO7 kù SvOdvINTOV &poppiav LETAaPANPévt@v; Tatra 
d€ uot Aoyi&onévo Kal ts TOU Nó Kate tot ma1ddc GyavakthoEews Emitetvovors Tov OdBov 
oupfovAseósi TO npaktéov ý iotopia tot Næs. "ExexarAd0y yàp owóóvt ka8apd npiv év 
O—PBaApoic Tiv yevéoOar tù oópna tÅ TOD mHpaAtoc &ráposgi Kad’ Exatepov GKPOV fic 
owvd6vos &vteioio00nc: «ol oóroc UTOKPLPHEVTOV tÅ owóóvi TOV copnátov &páusvot fic 
KAivys to lepdv ékeivo oua yó te Koi O uvnpovevÂels vOv tónov ExioKONOS tÅ umupl 
napakateKÀivapev Kowhyv Gugotépais nAnpotvtes eoyrv. (Life of Macrina, §35.1-16; my 
emphasis) 


There came over me a fear of the divine commandment which forbids us uncover 
the shame of father or mother. And ‘how,’ said I, ‘shall I escape such condemnation 
if I look upon the common shame of human nature in the bodies of my parents, since 
they are all fallen apart and decayed, as is to be expected, and changed to a loathsome 
and revolting formlessness?' 

As I thought these things over and Noah's ire against his son was heightening 
my fear, the story of Noah itself advised me what was to be done. As the lid was 
being lifted up, before the bodies came before our eyes, they were hidden beneath the 
cloth, we — myself, that is, and the bishop of the district mentioned above — took 
up that sacred body from its bed and laid it out beside the mother, thus fulfilling the 
common prayer of both." 


As far as Symeon is concerned, the relevant passage in Mary's Life reads as follows: 


'O yotv Lopedv évvat0a. Kol ueváOsow évvoet vOv Azuyávov : xd TÒ LEV TOD zatpóg aito0 
èktòc tijg £kxAmoíag TaMoV now|oag tíðnow, Td SE tfjg &yíac Lmtpog avtoŭ &néðeto év à 
Ò nati katékewo ¿Kk uappápov xexowuévo. OD àv Eavtod 6’ 6 Xopeüv tiv petdbeow 
Exomjoato, &AAXà OV Erépov- aitiav OE tovtov [...] taútnv didmow obtaci: “Eyw 0€ 10 
tov Xap trodsiypatt Éupofoc Gv, doynuoobvnv naxépov 0£&cao9o1i ook évóAumoa." (Life 
of Mary the Younger, $27; my emphasis) 


Symeon wanted at this point to move the relics as well. So, having made a tomb out- 
side the church, he placed his father's «remains? into it. As for his mother, he laid 
her down where his father had lain, in a «tomb» made of marble. Symeon did not 
effect this translation himself, but by means of others. The reason is given as follows 
[...]. I am frightened by the example of Ham and therefore did not wish to look 


upon the nakedness of my parents."? 


The anonymous author of Mary's Life not only repeats (compare the words in italics in 
the two Greek passages) and rephrases (compare the underlined phrases) Gregory's words, 
but also places his hero in the same situation with the one in which Gregory finds himself: 
a son has to open his parents’ tombs and feels reluctant to see their remains. The reason 


27 The English translation of the discussed passages from Macrina's Life is from A. M. Silvas, Macrina the 
Younger, Philosopher of God [Medieval Women: Texts and Contexts, 22] (Turnhout 2008) 109-48, esp. 145. 
28 English translation by Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 281. 
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for this reluctance is a sudden fear that overcomes him. This is the fear of punishment 
imposed on the child who uncovers the nakedness of his parents without their consent, as 
the biblical story of Ham, son of Noah teaches. 

According to Genesis 9:20—27, Noah starts planting vineyards after the flood. One 
day he drinks some wine and becomes drunk. While drunk, he lies naked inside his tent. 
One of his sons, Ham, sees his naked father and instead of covering his nakedness, he 
publicises it by informing his other two brothers about it. Being wiser and more respectful 
to their father, Noah’s other two sons take a cloak and cover his naked body without 
looking at him. When Noah awakes and hears what Ham has done to him he curses 
both Ham and his descendants. He condemns them to become servants to the other two 
brothers and their own descendants. 

Despite their obvious similarities, the two scenes quoted above have certain differ- 
ences determining their parodic intertextual relation. Had the anonymous author just 
repeated all elements included in Gregory’s scene, the result would have been a pure imi- 
tation and not a parody that according to Hutcheon, as already stated, is ‘imitation marked 
with difference’. Thus, while the anonymous author creates a scene the protagonist of 
which faces the same problem with Gregory, at the same time he distances himself from 
Gregory’s text in an ironic way by presenting his hero behaving quite differently. 

In Gregory’s case, the memory of the biblical story does not only create a strong fear; 
it also provides Gregory with a solution to his problem. The hero decides to follow the 
example of Noah’s sensible sons, and have his parents’ remains covered with a cloth. 
Symeon, on the other hand, even though frightened by Ham’s story, does not imitate 
Gregory’s act but does something else in order to avoid seeing his parents’ ‘nakedness’: he 
is absent from the translation of their remains. Unlike the ‘nakedness’ of Gregory’s par- 
ents, which remains unseen to everybody present during the opening of their tomb, the 
‘nakedness’ of Symeon’s parents is exposed to the persons to whom the hero entrusts the 
translation. Symeon’s behaviour, in contrast to that of Gregory, is ambiguous and contra- 
dictory. While, by not seeing his parents’ remains, Symeon attempts to avoid behaving like 
Ham, he ends up imitating Ham’s behaviour, since, like Ham, he uncovers his parents’ 
‘nakedness’ to others. 

The exposure of the ‘nakedness’ of Symeon’s parents might be associated with 
the way in which the episode of drunken Noah is presented in the art and literature of 
eleventh-century Byzantium. As Ilias Anagnostakis and Titos Papamastorakis have shown, 
in the eleventh-century artistic and literary representations of Noah’s drunkenness there 
is an emphasis on Noah’s nakedness that is absent from the episode’s representations in 
earlier and later centuries.” The fact that the highlighting of Noah's corporeality, and the 


29 I. Anagnostakis and T. Papamastorakis, ‘Expavýç véog Bókyog: the drunkenness of Noah in medieval art’, 
in Ch. Angelidi (ed.), To Bo¢évuo cpiuo yia addayés: &mAoyéc, evarcOnaies kar vpónot exppacns and tov evóékato 
otov ó£kato néunto aidva [National Hellenic Research Foundation, Institute for Byzantine Research, Interna- 
tional Symposium, 13] (Athens 2004) 209-56. I would like to thank Panagiotis Agapitos for drawing my 
attention to this article. 
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staging of his nakedness belong to an artistic expression of the eleventh century constitutes 
further evidence supporting Laiou’s argument that Mary’s Life is a text of the eleventh 
century. If this is the case, here we have an author who enacts the artistic tastes of his 
time by reworking a scene from an authoritative text of the past. The anonymous author 
incorporates both past and present in his text while at the same time he distances himself 
from both through the ambiguous and contradictory behaviour of his hero. 

Parodic allusions to Macrina’s Life pervade the entire work of the anonymous author; 
they can be detected throughout the whole narrative, and at all levels: the stylistic, the- 
matic, structural and narrative. Of course, all these levels are interrelated, and cannot 
always be separated from each other. The anonymous author’s parodic allusions to 
Gregory’s text are more striking in situations where more than one of these levels is 
involved. For instance, the stylistic parodies, which permeate Mary’s Life, become more 
obvious in parts of the Life that are simultaneously thematic, structural and narrative 
parodies of Gregory’s text. Such parodies are produced when the anonymous author 
re-enacts scenes from Gregory’s text in which he presents his heroes or heroines thinking, 
behaving or acting like those of Gregory, as is the case of the scene discussed above. 

Another scene in Mary’s Life that is a striking parody of a scene from the Life of 
Macrina takes place almost immediately after Mary’s death when her corpse has to be 
prepared for burial, yet this preparation cannot be fully accomplished, since the necessary 
burial clothing that would cover the corpse is not available. At this crucial moment, 
Mary’s husband, Nikephoros, has to be consulted: 


"Enel 8& Kol tà AovTPa npoorjy0n Kol 1] ypsia thy £vráoiuov éobijta anytet, [. ..] npóosiot 
yàp aoc (Numqoópo) mordioxn—Mapiva tò óvopga—xat prov civar Aéyov map’ avti 
yitavioxov i] 686vióv tt tfj uakapio ovvtaqgnoópevov : Tod bE AnOpodvtOs «o Gutoüvtoc, Ti 
dpa tooatra yéyove «ol not eðanávnta, T] radiok t Adyw émóaxpocaco : "Ern tovto 
(enotv) &zopsic, © kópé Lov, xoi Sti ph Sebtepdv oti t £f] Kopi OovpáGetG iuánov ei 
ui] toUto, Ó tadtHV AovbovtEs nEpieddoapeEv: oUK Tv Ekeivns Tic pavðpónrov vuyric idSetv 
yopvòv Kol mepudeiv, otk Tv 06000001 névyta Kol napidetv: év tobtoIs EKeiva tà noA 
Kekévotat, Ev TOÓTOLG EoKdpmoTaL. Ld dé por Cntav ó86via. Kal yIToVia næs où nepiepyáčn 
TH TIMÓTEPA; TOV YPLVOOV HEL Kal TOV GpyvpoV kù tijv GAAnv zoAvteAf| kto, fjv Kol 
oqóópa Cntdv ovy evprcsic: oo0£v yàp Ti éketvrig Setlav Exnéqevyev, od’ “otv Ó Lh 
totic névynow &uepícoxo." "Hkouos tata éxetvoc, Kal TEMS LEV OVSEV TÀ£ov TEPLElPyGoaut0, 
éavtov dé yitdva sic yovaiketov petaperpévta covtagijvat tjj akapiga éxéAEvoev. [...] 
'O pévtot obCvyos peð’ fiuépag tivác, Tot névOouc àámoAorjoavtoc, AVÉNTVOOE TH KIBOTIO. 
Kal và Tico &eA8000nc é teu: k«evà Tadta ebpiokov, Thy mardiokny KAnOfjvar EKéAEvE ko 
napioUcav pata, tod tij¢ ósozoivng ò Kóopuoc, tà év A(0otg xoi papyápoi £vótia, ol 
ypvool daxrbAto1, tù onpikà Kol roda iuátia. H 58 &nekpivato : “Tois uev aiypuoAGtTouG 
Eppboato, toig St ypeðv ómAAaSe tovg anodotvar ph Éxovtac, toic dé névntac EOpsye, 
Tijv òè &oOfjta tats ExkAnoiatc &véðnke, TH uev tàs iepàs tpánečas kaX0yaca, t è TOV 
Aoindv olkov koouoaca.” (Life of Mary the Younger, $11; my emphasis) 
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When the bath was brought, and it was necessary to find the burial dress [...] a 
young slave, named Marina, came to him (Nikephoros) and said that she had noth- 
ing, neither a shift nor a linen sheet, for the blessed one to be buried in. When he 
queried, in amazement, what happened to all of these things and where they had 
gone, the girl’s eyes watered at his words and she said, ‘O master, are you puzzled at 
this, and wonder that my mistress has no other garment except the one in which we 
dressed her after having bathed her? She could not find it in her compassionate soul 
to see anyone going naked and overlook him, nor could she look at a poor person 
and disregard him. To them were her many things expended, to them were they dis- 
sipated. And you, who ask me for linen cloth and garments, how is it that you do 
not search for the more precious things? I am speaking of gold and silver and other 
valuable belongings that you will not find, however hard you may look. For noth- 
ing escaped her right hand, there is nothing she did not divide up among the poor.’ 
Having heard this, he made no further investigation, but ordered one of his own 
garments to be altered into a feminine one, and for the blessed woman to be buried 
in it. [...] After a few days, as his mourning abated, the husband opened her coffers 
and looked for the effects of the deceased. Finding (the coffers) empty, he ordered the 
young slave girl to be brought to him, and asked her where her mistress’s ornaments 
were, the earrings of pearls and precious stones, the gold rings, the multicolored silk 
dresses. She answered, ‘With some she freed captives, with others she redeemed the 
debts of those who could not pay, with others still she fed the poor, and her garments 


she gave to the churches, some to cover the holy altars and others to adorn the rest 
of the church buildings.” 


In the corresponding scene from Macrina's Life, which self-evidently also arises during the 
preparations taking place just before the dead heroine's burial, it is Gregory who plays 
the part played by Nikephoros in the above scene whereas the young servant’s role is 
enacted by a prominent nun from Macrina's nunnery: 

Kai fv tig mpotetaypévyn tod yopo tfj; napðeviaç £v tH tic SiaKoviac Pabu@d, Aaumddiov 

Svona abtf f] &kpiBóc Eon ywáoketv TEpl TOV KATH thv tapùv SedoypLEevov exsivy. Enel 
dt Ypdunv adtiv mepi tovtov (napotoa yàp Etvye ovAsbost), ë etù SaKpvav 
tatta Aéyouco- "Tjj ayia Kócpog ò Kabapds Bios ówomouóüc0n: rotto Kal ts tañs 
&ykaAAGmopa Kol tod Oavároo évráoiov Exeivy &oti tà 5’ doa. npóc kaAXomopnóv CÓLATOG 
BAéne,, ote Ev TH Tic oñs xypóvo npoorikato ote sic tiv mapotoav xprjotv étapiedoato, 
dote ovdé BovAopévoig Hiv čota tt TAEOV Thc sic AUTO voUto mapaokevfjg tapobonc" — 
“Kol otk Éottv èv toig Axokguiévoig ebpsiv, Éprv &yó, TOV émkoopufjoat 1t Svvapevov 
thy éxpopáv;"—"IIoíoig, sinev, é&mokeuiévoig; ¿v yepolv Éyeig nav tO á&nóOevov: iðoù 10 
ipdtiov, Sob tfjg xegaAig "| kahórtpa, tà tetpuiuéva TOV moódGv bnroðńuata: oUtog ò 
TÀoÜUtoc, aŭt 1] xepiovoía. OVSEV Tapa tò qotvópevov Ev &xokpbgoto àróketa kiforoic 
tow f] 9aAópotc rjopo!ouévov. Míav à&nzoOrknv {det tod isiov mAOUTOV, TOV 0noaupóv TOV 


30 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 266-7. 
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oùpáviov: ket navta ánoðeuévy obdEV Ex Tic yrj oneAsingto. "—" Tí oov, Éprv mpdc avtiv 
éyo, el t&v époí TL 1pog THY TAM HIOWAoLEVOV zpocayóyoua p Tt TMV ABOvANTOV avt 
d1& tovtov yevńostat;” Ovx oťeoða EPH Todto zapà yvOunv siva avti: npocécða yàp dv 
atv Kal Cdoav tiv toradtyv zapà coU Twi Kat’ Gu@dtepa, tá te Thv lepooóvuv tiv 
del Tiav aùtf Koi ux tiv kotvovíav ths POEMS: unè yàp äv GAAOTPLOV &avtf|c TO TOD 
adeA~od vopioar. Aux totto Kol tats cais epot xepikoopnüfjvat tò CHpa SueKedEvoato. 
[...] Koi yò p£v tiv ¿obita tv épóv tivi mpocayaysiv évexeAevoduny. (Life of Mac- 
rina, $29.1—29, $30.3-4) 


Now there was one appointed over the choir of virgins in the rank of deaconess 
whose name was Lampadion. She said that she knew exactly what she had decided 
for her burial. When I asked her about it—for happily she was present during our 
discussion—she said in tears: 

‘The only adornment of concern to the holy one was a pure life. This to her was 
the ornament of her life and her shroud in death. But as far as the decoration of the 
body goes, she neither had any while she was alive nor laid up any for the present 
purpose. So even if she wanted, there will be nothing more to dress her in than what 
we have available here.’ 

‘But is it not possible,’ I said, ‘to find something in the cupboards with which to 
adorn the bier?’ 

‘Cupboards? What cupboards?’ She replied. ‘You have all she stored up before you. 
There is her cloak, there her head covering, there the worn sandals for her feet. This 
is her wealth, these are her riches. There is nothing stored up in secret places apart 
from what you see, or put away safely in chests or bedrooms. She knew of only one 
place for storing up wealth, the treasure in heaven. It was there that she stored her 
all, leaving nothing behind on earth.’ 

‘What if,’ I said to her, ‘I were to bring in some of the things I prepared for my 
burial, would this in some way be against her wishes? 

‘I do not think,’ she said, ‘that this would be against her intention. For had she 
been alive, she would have accepted such honour from you on two counts: your 
priesthood which she always held in honour, and your communion of nature, for she 
would not have considered alien to herself what belonged to her brother. For this 
reason she also requested that her body be prepared for burial by your hands.’ 

[...] I for my part bade one of my attendants to bring in the robe.?! 


Compared to other parodic reworkings of scenes from Macrina's Life, here the anony- 
mous author echoes Gregory's language and style to a lesser degree. He only rephrases 
Gregory’s words ‘petà óakpóov', which he changes into ‘émiSaxpboaca’, and gives the 
name of Mary's servant in the same way as Gregory states the name of Macrina's nun. In 
this case, the parodic allusions to Macrina's Life are mainly detected on other levels, such 
as the thematic, the structural and the narrative. 


31 Silvas, Macrina the Younger, 138-9. 
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A comparative study of the two scenes reveals that they are enacted by the same 
number of persons, who are related to the central heroines in parallel ways. The female 
figure (Lampadion [nun]-Marina [servant]) with whose appearance both scenes open, 
used to be close to the holy woman (Macrina—Mary), and consequently, she knows the 
saint’s conduct and her wishes concerning her burial. This person informs the male rela- 
tive of the deceased (Gregory [brother]-Nikephoros [husband]), who is present during the 
holy woman's death, that there are no burial garments for the occasion. This sudden and 
unexpected information surprises the male relative who wants to know how this could be 
possible. In tears, this female figure informs the hero about the saint's extreme philan- 
thropy: she gave everything away leaving nothing for herself. Then the hero finds an 
immediate and quick solution to the problem: one of his own garments will be used for 
the occasion. 

Obviously, the anonymous author imitates to a large extent not only the theme of 
the corresponding scene from Macrina's Life, but also its structure, and the way in which 
Gregory's heroes or heroines enter the scene, their movements, their dialogues, and their 
whole behaviour. The two scenes have also the same narrative function: the lack of a 
burial garment creates a problem that has to be solved in order for the heroines' burial to 
take place through which the narrative can proceed. 

The problem that lies at the centre of both scenes is related to the central heroines' 
exemplary philanthropy. Like Macrina, Mary is an individual for whom possessions 
have no value: she not only gives away all her money and valuable objects, but also all 
her own clothes without leaving behind any other garment apart from the one she wears 
before her death. The ironic difference between the two women philanthropists is that 
Mary, in contrast to Macrina, has to suffer at her husband's hands for her philanthropic 
activities. 

As for the two male protagonists of the scenes, Nikephoros and Gregory, whose 
actions lead to the development of the plot, they are also associated with each other in a 
parodic way. Nikephoros is presented facing the same problem as Gregory, which he 
solves in a similar manner. At the same time Nikephoros has a character which differenti- 
ates him from Gregory. In fact, Nikephoros' character lies at the antipode of that of 
Gregory. Gregory is a pious priest and bishop who fully respects and admires his sister 
Macrina.? Nikephoros, on the other hand, is a villain husband who not only makes his 
wife suffer, but also causes her death. 

Gregory, who is aware of his sister's exemplarity, never questions Lampadion's state- 
ments concerning her immense charity. Nikephoros, on the contrary, who mistrusts both 
his wife and her servants, does not believe that his wife's coffers are empty until he finds 
out for himself. After the funeral he goes to Mary's rooms to search her coffers for her 
expensive jewellery and clothes. Finding all empty, he has a second meeting with Marina 


32 For a more detailed presentation of the way in which Gregory views Macrina, see Constantinou, ‘Women 
teachers’. 
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in which he asks her about his wife’s precious objects. Marina repeats what she has pre- 
viously told him, namely that her mistress gave everything she had to the needy. It is now 
that Nikephoros realizes the great philanthropy of his wife who, despite the confinement 
he imposed upon her, and the control he exercised over her movements during her life- 
time, was not able to prevent her from carrying out her philanthropic activities. By adding 
this second scene enacted by Nikephoros and Marina in Mary's rooms, the anonymous 
author distances himself further from his model in an ironic way, a distance that can be 
detected not only on a thematic, but also on a structural level. 

Ironically, Mary's corpse is covered with a garment belonging to the very man who 
caused her death. While Macrina's dead body is dressed in the clothing of a virtuous man, 
who is later sanctified, that of Mary is covered with one of her ‘sinful’ husband's 
garments. In this instance, Mary's hagiographer seems to mock a motif which appears in 
early female monastic Lives, according to which the deceased holy woman is dressed in 
garments belonging to other saintly persons. This practice functioned as a proof of the 
female monastic's holiness: dressed in the clothes of other holy persons, she symbolically 
incorporated their virtues and sanctity. As formulated by Gerontios, the hagiographer of 
Melania, who, like Macrina, was buried wearing not her own clothes, but those of other 
holy people, ‘her burial garments were worthy of her holiness [. . .]. For it was fitting that 
she be buried in the garments of those whose virtues she had acquired while she was 
living’ (Ata tíjg &ywobvns auris évrágia. [...] Ov yàp tas àpetàs (900. éktrjoaxo, voótov 
tù iua. eixóvoc évetaguicOn.’ Life of Melania, $69).? Melania’s burial garments were the 
following: 


Xwyópitov £Uyev &yiov twóc, &épac SE SovANS Oeod nooópiov, GAAov Kópa Aeßńtovoc, 
étépov Covnv fjv Kal Coa mepisC@vvut0, &AXou KovKOAMOV, àvtl bE zxpookegaA aou 
KOvKODAALOV tptywov Gyiov TIvéc, Ónep nońoavtes Ws xeppikápiov oneOrlkapev Th TWIG 
atic kepaAf. (Life of Melania, §69) 


She had the tunic of a certain saint, the veil of another servant of God, another gar- 
ment without sleeves, the belt of another which she had worn while she was alive, 
and the hood of another. Instead of a pillow she had a hood made from the hair of 
another saint, which we made into a cushion and placed under her honored head. 


The anonymous hagiographer seems to suggest that it is not the burial garment or its 
original possessor that make the saint. Conversely, the burial garments provided by a non- 
pious individual, such as Nikephoros, do not have the power to diminish the sanctity of 
the dead person wearing them. On the contrary, they might even point to the nature of 
that very holiness. Mary’s burial clothing, which has to be provided by her oppressor 
and tormentor, could be seen as a metaphor of her pious conduct whose most important 
characteristics are her immense charity and her consequent suffering. 


33 English translation by E. A. Clark, The Life of Melania the Younger: Introduction, Translation and 
Commentary [Studies in Women and Religion, 14] (New York and Toronto 1984) 81-2. 
34 Clark, The Life of Melania the Younger, 81. 
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However, for the anonymous hagiographer an individual’s sanctity is determined by 
his or her conduct, and especially by the miracles he or she performs rather than by his 
or her burial clothing. That he considers posthumous miracles as the most important sign 
of holiness is indicated by the particular emphasis he places upon them.” In contrast to 
the hagiographers of early Byzantine holy women, who include almost no posthumous 
miracles in their texts (Gregory is one of them), Mary’s hagiographer relates a consider- 
able number of her posthumous miracles that take up more narrative space than the 
presentation of her earthly life, and as a result, they acquire more importance than her life 
story. On the one hand, the rather large account of Mary’s miracles manifests the anony- 
mous hagiographer’s ideology concerning holiness, and on the other, it constitutes an 
implied criticism of earlier saints’ Lives, such as that of Macrina, which give a stronger 
emphasis to the saint’s earthly life than to his or her posthumous miracles. 

In a third scene that constitutes a further parodic reworking of Gregory’s text, the 
anonymous author depicts Mary as a second Emmelia, the mother of Macrina. This 
occurs when in her role as mother, Mary finds herself in the same situation as Emmelia 
who suddenly loses her son Naukratios. Mary appears to treat the sudden death of her 
own son in the same ‘unwomanish’ way, as Emmelia deals with the loss of Naukratios: 


Tléuntov óujyaye (Navkpátioc) Évog toðtov tóv 1pózov qiAocoQóv [...]. Ai@vidiov yàp 
EK Tis Cutis GvapraCetar. [...] oú napeoúpn npóc tò nó80c H UNTHP OWE čnaðe óvoyevég 
1i KO yovaiksiov, ote Dofrjoat mpdc to KaKdv 1| zEepippHéacGai tò iudtiov i éxiKoxKtoor 
TH T40E1 fj Taig yoepaic uenia avakivijoa1 tovc Oprivouc. AAA Hovy Siexaptéper tùs 
Tis OdoEws xpoofoAug AnMPovLEVN Aoyiopotc. (Life of Macrina, §9.1—-2, 8; $10.5—12; 
my emphasis) . 





For five years he (Naucratios, Emmelia’s second son) lived in this manner, philoso- 
phizing [...]. In an instant he was snatched from this life. [...] The mother was not 
undone by the disaster and did not yield in any ignoble and womanish manner by 
crying out at the calamity, or rending her cloak, or bewailing the disaster or stirring 
up threnodies of mournful melodies. On the contrary she resisted the assaults of 
nature calmly, parrying them with reasonings.? 


[léuntov òè tic Hukias 6 xoig (Opéotns) slysv Etog Kol tf tod Onvátov Spenavy GOPws 
Oepitetar. [...] fj dé (Mapia) [...] ov tijv Kounv éonmdpagev, ov tac napsi tolo yepotv 
Tioxovev, où rÓv yitdva d1éppycev, où xóviv tfjg KEMOATS kateyéato, où BAóoqonpov OFLA 
npofkato, GAG puxpod tijv púow évíkrnos, koi Soov ósi5oi Sti up £otl tocoürov 
émdaxpvoaca. (Life of Mary the Younger, $4; my emphasis) 


When the child (Orestes, Mary's first son) was five years old, he was cut down by the 
scythe of death, before his time. [. ..] As for her (Mary) [...] she did not tear out her 


35 For the emphasis of Mary's hagiographer on the protagonist’s miracles, see Constantinou, Female 
Corporeal Performances, 184—92. 
36 Silvas, Macrina the Younger, 119-20. 
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hair, nor did she disfigure her cheeks with her hands, nor did she rend her clothes, nor 
did she throw ashes on her head, nor did she utter blasphemous words. She almost 
conquered nature, having weeped just enough to show she was a mother.? 


Gregory introduces into his narrative the episode of Naukratios' death by giving a chrono- 
logical indication: the hero dies in the fifth year of his new life as an ascetic. Interestingly, 
number five is also important in the case of Mary's son, Orestes, who dies when he is five 
years old. The anonymous author copies from Gregory the words ‘néuntov’ and ‘Etoc in 
order to create a first link between the death of the two heroes. The second connection 
between the two deaths is established by the presentation of Orestes’ death as sudden. The 
anonymous author repeats the emphasis given by Gregory on the suddenness and unex- 
pectedness of Naukratios’ death with the words ‘aipvidiov àvapnátGe:a by employing the 
synonymous, in this context, set of words ‘a@pac OepiCetar’. 

The connection between Mary and Emmelia becomes more obvious in Mary's reac- 
tion to Orestes’ death. By imitating Gregory’s emphatic sentence structure ‘ov..., ov. . ., 
GAA&...”, the anonymous author achieves his purpose: to present his heroine performing 
the same behaviour as that of Emmelia. Following Gregory, he states what Mary does not 
do when she is confronted with the reality of her son's death. Yet apart from one excep- 
tion (‘ov tov yitdvo. Otéppn&ev' that is a rephrase of Gregory’s words ‘ov [. . .] nepippri£ao8at 
tò iuátov’), the anonymous author does not repeat the acts indicating female sorrow enu- 
merated by Gregory. He distances himself from the language and style of his model by 
referring to a number of other acts which his heroine avoids to perform as also ‘ignoble 
and womanish’: tearing her hair, disfiguring her cheeks with her hands, and throwing 
ashes on her head. The unexpected behaviour of the two women, who manage to over- 
come their human nature and suppress their motherly feelings, manifests their liberation 
from human passions, a virtue possessed by the protagonists of Byzantine hagiography. 

However, there is an important difference between the two heroines that reinforces 
the parodic character of the anonymous author’s text. In contrast to Mary, who manages 
on her own to liberate herself from human passions, Emmelia reaches this virtuous state 
through Macrina’s support. At the beginning, Emmelia does become a victim of her moth- 
erly nature. As soon as she is informed about her son’s death, she loses her self-control, 
*&nvouc t£ Kal &qOoyyoc 
Tapaypra éyéveto, tod Aoyiopot tH náðst napaywprcavtoc’, Life of Macrina, $9.18—20) 75 
It is Macrina who saves her mother from this ‘womanly’ crisis: 


she ‘became breathless and speechless, reason yielded to passion’ ( 


"Ev 10010 diepavn tic peyaAns Maxpivys fj àpeth, Snac và náðst TOV Aoyiopóv á&vtiotrjcaca 
EQUTHV TE GNTMTOV SlEePbAAgE «oi ts uNTpIKTI\c GoOEeveiacg Epeioua yevopévn náv K Tod 
po000 tijg Xónng avthv avytoato, tH Kad’ Eavtiv oteppõ te Kol AvEevddtm xdi tijv THs 
untpóc Wuxi mpd &vópsiav nraiðotpiPphoaca. (Life of Macrina, §10.1-6) 


37 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 258-9. 
38 Silvas, Macrina the Younger, 120. 
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It was now that the virtue of the great Macrina was displayed. Opposing reason to 
passion, she both kept herself from collapse and became the stay of her mother’s 
weakness, raising her up again from the abyss of grief. Through her own firmness 
and unyielding spirit she taught her mother's soul to be brave.? 


As the attentive reader of the examined texts realizes, Mary treats the death of her first 
son in an ‘unwomanish’ and virtuous way because she possesses a superior character like 
that of Macrina. Obviously, the anonymous hagiographer models his heroine on Macrina, 
and this will become even clearer from the following discussion. Another resemblance 
between the two heroines is detected in their very names, which have a similar sound. By 
removing the two letters x and v, the name Maxpiva changes immediately into Mapia. 

The identification of Mary with Macrina becomes obvious not only in the scenes 
constituting parodic reworkings of corresponding scenes from Gregory’s text, but also in 
other parts of Mary’s life where the anonymous author describes his heroine’s character, 
her virtues, her devotion to God, her charitable activities, her behaviour, and her actions 
all of which are very similar to those of Macrina. The anonymous author appears to 
eulogize his heroine for the same reasons for which Gregory praises his sister Macrina. 

For Gregory, Macrina reaches the status of holiness, and as a result becomes the 
protagonist of one of his hagiographical works, because of her philosophy. In the Life’s 
prologue, Gregory states that the subject of his narrative is an individual ‘who had raised 
herself by philosophy to the highest summit of human virtue’ (hù mpdc 10v &kpótatov ts 
avOpanivns apetiic Spov żavtv ài Procogias énápaoca. Life of Macrina, §1.27-29).” *Phi- 
losophy’, ‘philosophize’ and their derivatives, which are repeated words in Macrina’s Life, 
refer to a particular personality and way of life whose living example is, according to 
Gregory, his own sister Macrina.*! Macrina, the philosopher, has the following character- 
istics shared also by her mother and other disciples who acquire them by following her 
paradigm and teachings: 


&nootríjoaoa tv év ouvnÜg(q müvtov npòs Td (otov Tic taxewogpooóvngo HETPOV kati]yoyev, 
ópóuwuov abtijv yevéc0at vi nÀAnpópau tv napÜévov napaockevócaoa, Ws xdi tpaaéGng 
uic Kol KOÍTNG xol závtov TOV zpog tijv GOAV Kath TÒ toov cuppetéyeww attatc, NÁONG 
Tig Kate tijv àčiav ówpopóág VoapEbeions avtav tfj; tañs. Kù toó tc "jv T] toO 
Biov váSu kù tocoðtov tò ÜDyoc tfjg QUAocogíac Kol ù osuvi] ths Gofig norteia £v tH 
xa0' fjuépav te Kol voKta óuryoyfi, oc vneppatvew tijv &k TOV Aóyov onoypaqiv. [.. .] 


39 Silvas, Macrina the Younger, 120. 

40 Silvas, Macrina tbe Younger, 110. 

41 For the importance of philosophy in Macrina’ Life, see Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine, 
90-103. For the use of the term in other Christian literature, see G. Bardy, * “Philosophie” et “philosophe” 
dans le vocabulaire chrétien des premiers siècles’, Revue d'Ascetique et de Mystique 25 (1949) 97-108; A.-M. 
Malingrey, Philosophia, Étude d'un groupe des mots dans la littérature grecque, des Présocratiques au IVe 
siécle aprés J.-C. (Paris 1961). A recent study examining the philosophical dimension of Christianity is that of 
Alan Brown, The Life of Wisdom: An Introduction to Classical Philosophy and Early Christianity (London 
2008). 
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"Ev oig yàp ov Bvpdc, où QOóvoc, où pisos, oby Unepowía, ovK GAAO TL THV TOLOUTV 
évew@pGto, fj te TOV pataiwv nva, tuj; te Kar SENS kù rópoo koi Üüneprpavíag 
Kal z&vt:ov 1o1:00tov, EKBEBANTO: TpvE 9E Tiv fj éyKpatera Kol SdEa tò Lh yivóokeoðo, 
MAOvTOS SE i| åktmuocúvn kà t0 n&cav Thy dAIKiV TEplovoiav olóv tiva KÓvtv tv 
copnóátov å&nrotváčacða, Épyov ð 16v pév Kat& thy Goi]v vabtrv ozovóaGouévov ObdEV, 
Ott pij nápepyov, nóvn d= i] tæv Osiwv pEAETH koi TO tfjg xpoogoyiig AdiGAEIATOV kù Ù 
&xavotog vuvoóía. [...] Xpdvog fjv tijg towxórnc čiayoyňs obK óAtyog Kal cvvnúčeto 
TO ypóvo T KatopOOpata, Gel npóg to xaDapótepov tats TOv &peuptokouévov &yaððv 
zpoo8rkai tfjg PUosogiag émówobonc. (Life of Macrina, $11.7-16, 21-30, 45-48; 
emphasis added) 


Weaning her [Emmelia] from all that she had been accustomed to, she [Macrina] led 
her down to her own standard of humility, showing her how to live in equality with 
the whole body of virgins, that is, by sharing with them the one table, the same kind 
of bed, and all the necessities of life on an equal basis, with every distinction of rank 
removed from their life. 

Such was the order of their life, so lofty their philosophy and the dignity of their 
way of life as they lived it day and night, that it surpasses description in words. [. . .] 
For no high temper, or jealousy, or hostility, or arrogance, or any such thing was 
to be seen among them, sirice they had cast off all vain desires for honour and glory 
in being unknown. Their wealth was in dispossession and in shaking off all mate- 
rial superfluity as so much dust from their bodies. They were not occupied with the 
pursuits of this life, or rather, not preoccupied, but solely with meditation on divine 
things, unceasing prayer and uninterrupted hymnody. [...] The time they spent in 
this way of life was not short, and with the passage of time their successes increased, 
as their philosophy continually aided them towards greater purity by multiplying the 
goods they discovered.” 


According to Gregory, Macrina’s philosophy is expressed in her humility, in her treatment 
of the family’s servants, and of other socially inferior women whom she sees as her equals; 
in her self-control and her suppression of human passions, such as anger, envy, hate, 
arrogance and vanity; in her voluntary poverty and her detachment from worldly posses- 
sions and problems; in her endless prayers and hymns, and in her spirituality. To these 
philosophic virtues another two should be added which have been previously discussed: 
Macrina’s exemplary philanthropy and her bravery in the face of death. She approaches 
with great courage not only Naucratios’ death, but also those of her fiancé, her father, her 
mother, her brother Basil, and eventually her own. 

As for Mary, her hagiographer describes her in the following words: ‘it is impossible 
to find in her any aspect that is bereft of philosophy’ (ovx fjv etSog apUdcogov spev èv 
aif’, $3).? Laiou suggests that in this context the word ‘agudoogov’ ‘denotes someone 


42 Silvas, Macrina the Younger, 121-2. 
43 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 258. 
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who does not reflect upon life, who does not stoically accept misfortune’.“ In my view, 
this particular word is a conscious allusion to Macrina’s Life, which is obsessed with 
the issue of the protagonist’s philosophy, and it means the exact opposite of Gregory’s 
term ‘philosophic’. Following Gregory, the anonymous hagiographer presents his heroine 
as another female philosopher, since she, like Macrina, is an exemplary philanthropist, 
exhibits braveness before death, and has the following philosophic virtues: 


ovK ÉXaOsv ovdE 1] GELVOTATH yovaixàv atu TH Tveduati GÉovca Kol TH Kvpim SovAebovod. 
[...] sik@v hv tfjg mpadtyntoc, otn tíjg SMMPPOODVHG, PUOOEiag bzóóstwpua, THOS 
erenuoovvyg, tis sic mavtac evAaPsiac napáðetyua, ook Eld5é tic tabtHV OpyiCopevny eirf, 
oU Ospazoiwoboiv éxtsivacav pdotiyac, où qOzyGapévnv UBpiotiKds. [...] TO MEPL Tiv 
&oOijta. AtoV Kal &népittov, Td nep thv tpánetav eyKpatéc. ($3) [...] otko1 tus tpocEvyic 
ENOLELTO Tjj Tic BeourtOpos eikóvt npoonintovoa Kù Tuc KATAAANAOUS Mbi¢ npoogõovoa 
HETX kù ts BíBAou tv woApdv: [...] Kol Ospázovtag koi Sepanatvidac tùs tavtis CODY 
ws SovdAouG tópa, «di Wc oiKsiav pEAdv Egeideto, COPÕG Exsivn Kpivovoa xávta TH EK 
0£00 «di tijv ópotipiav Aoyujopévr tfj; PboEWs [...] Avi] St atnpEAds elye nep tavthv 
Kol kócpov p£v Tygixo tiv &koopíav, TO 6& koueto0ot ypooíno fj ipatiouğ xarà Thy peyaAnv 
tov Osiov HatAov mapaiveow &zenéuneto, Tf yox 68 và ypooía Kal toc Siapavets xai 
tipíoug Movs Kal tàs Aaunpàs tortas oux Thc THV nevijtov yeipog napetiðeto. (Life of 
Mary the Younger, §3, §5) 


Similarly, Mary, most revered of women, could not escape notice, for she was fer- 
vent of spirit and served the Lord. [...] She was the image of meekness, the pillar 
of moderation, the exemplar of love cf God, the model of charity, the paradigm of 
piety for everyone. No one saw her become even mildly angry, nor strike a servant, 
nor speak insults. [...] Her dress was plain and simple; she was temperate at table. 
[...] She said her prayers at home, prostrating herself before an icon of the Mother 
of God and chanting the appropriate prayers, along with the book of Psalms, which 
she understood perfectly. [...] Her own male and female servants she did not con- 
sider as slaves, but rather took care of them as if they were part of her own body, 
wisely discerning all that comes from God, taking into account that we are equal by 
nature [...]. She neglected her own self, considering that the best ornament was its 
absence, and she rejected adorning herself with gold and costly array, following the 
wise exhortation of the holy Paul. Through the hands of the poor, she deposited to 
her soul’s benefit gold and translucent precious stones and bright garments. 


Mary and Macrina have the same philosophic character and conduct yet their lives 
are quite different: Mary lives in the world and is a married woman with children while 
Macrina is a virgin monastic. As a rule, virginity and monasticism are the two essential 
practices leading female protagonists of Byzantine saints’ Lives to holiness. Mary, who is 


44 Laiou, ‘Life of St Mary the Younger’, 258 n. 62. 
45 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 257, 260-1. I have made minor modifications to the translation. 
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sanctified despite her lay life, violates the norm. This is the reason why Mary’s holiness 
is already questioned within the framework of her very Life, as formulated by some monks 
who do not believe in Mary’s power to perform miracles: 


Où dbvatai tig Ev KOOL OUkyov, KpEMpayOv te Kal vat ths ovCvytac HSovaic évnddpEvoc, 
Oavpatoupytag map& Osot yapiopa dSéEac8a1, vv povayóv otepovuévov závtov Tjéov 
Kol Kakoupuévov koi OXpouévov év &maoi, npóg ó& kù voktóg kù ñuépas Üpvotg 
zpoockaptepoovtov kù Lt AELovpEVvOV twóg tovtov yapiopatoc. (Life of Mary the 
Younger, $19) 


It is not possible for someone who lives a secular life, eats meat, and enjoys the 
pleasures of marriage to receive from God the grace of working miracles, while 
monks, who deprive themselves of every pleasure, who are mortified and distressed 
in everything, who, on top of that, devote themselves to singing hymns day and night, 
are not deemed worthy of such grace.* 


In an attempt to prevent his audience's negative reactions concerning Mary's holiness, her 
hagiographer explains at the outset why a laywoman such as Mary becomes the subject 
of his hagiographical narrative: 


TÒ ÔÈ tfj; GpEtiic oxáóiov ook àvópáoi LOVOV, GAAG Kal yovartiv rvéokcvan, koù ò à0X00étm 
Geóg Kotvà TH yépa koi TOUS otepávouc ékxatépo TH yével potios dmoyapiCetat, Kol 
otits yévoc, ote vóyn, ote oMpatos dabéveta, ote Biov diaipsotc, ovK GAXo OvVSEV toic 
BovAonévoig &yovitecðar xóXvpa yivetat [...] GAAG x&v yévog xo G€impa Kol kia kal 
Biov etdn sic TOV KaAdV vottov &yd&va KEKANTaL [...]. Otto Kol Thv paKapiav Mapíav, tò 
Oaa tic KAO’ fiui yevEetc, fjv 6 Aóyoc hiv ùróðeo éveotrjoato, Kal yovatKa, oUcav Kù 
avdpi ovuCevyGetoav Kal tékva cyotoav ovdév OVdSaLO OteKkOAvosv EvdoKILTJOa1 Tape Oeo, 
oUK dobeveia QboEws, OÙ tà TOD yópou Ovoyspfj, où naðotpogiaç GvéyKN KÙ ué£puiva, 


OA tadta nAXov «o &popuñv aŭt Éoyev evdsoxjosac, koi patadCovtas deeev Kol 
MPOPACEIG TAGTtovtas Ev àpapríoug TOÙG TAŬTÁ te Kol tà towüüra £uóóvv npóg &perijv 


giva Aéyovtac Kol vopíGovrac. (Life of Mary the Younger, $1; emphasis added)? 


The arena of virtue, however, is open to women no less than to men, and God the 
prize-giver generously grants the rewards and victory crowns to both sexes equally. 
Neither sex, nor fortune, nor weakness of the body, nor differences in station, nor 
anything else is an obstacle for entering the contests, to those who desire to do so. 
[...] On the contrary, all sexes, offices, ages, and walks of life are called to this good 


46 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 273. 

47 The underlined phrases in this quotation are parodies of Gregory’s discourse. At some point in the 
narrative Gregory describes Basil as ‘td xotvóv tç yeveüg Kaddv’ (Life of Macrina, $14.26), and later the phrase 
‘tò Kowdv Kabynpa Tfj; yevetc’ (Life of Macrina, §22.18-19) is employed to refer to Macrina. Earlier in the 
narrative the following sentence appears which concerns Macrina’s mother Emmelia: énei otv éxadoato th ynipi 
fj TE tfj; naotpogiag ppovtic Kal f| TÅG MaWEtoEds TE kal kataoTácgoG TOV cékvov LEG [. . .] (Life of Macrina, 
§11.1-3). 
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fight [...]. So also with the blessed Mary, the wonder of our generation, who is the 
subject of our discourse. Although she was a woman, although she was married and 
bore children, nothing hindered her in any way from finding favor with God: neither 
the weakness of <female> nature, nor the annoyances of wedlock, nor the needs and 
cares of child-rearing. To the contrary, it was these things which gave her the occa- 
sion to find favor <with God>, and thus proved that those who believe and claim 
that such things form an obstacle to virtue are foolish and create pretexts for sins. 


As suggested by Mary’s hagiographer, every man or woman may achieve holiness 
provided that he or she leads a life in God. His point is that life in the world, which is 
traditionally considered as an obstacle to holiness, may in fact become the very reason of 
holiness, as manifested by the example of his heroine. Mary is sanctified for her exem- 
plary philanthropy, her social activities, her virtues and her bravery before torture 
and death. By adopting Gregory’s notion of philosophy as the condition to holiness, the 
anonymous hagiographer shows through Mary’s case that the philosophic life may be 
performed anywhere, both within and outside society, during a lay or a monastic life. He 
personally favours the philosophy of the lay individual, as suggested by the above passage, 
and the protagonist of his text. Mary’s social work and the model of life she offers to 
contemporary women in particular are more important and easier to emulate than the 
activities of a monastic which are limited to the confines of a nunnery, and as a result 
cannot appeal to Byzantine lay people. 

The theory of Mary’s hagiographer about the acquisition of holiness, which questions 
contemporary and previous ideologies concerning sanctity, is shaped in a period when 
monastic values and holiness in general were undergoing a crisis. This occurs in the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries, as attested by other contemporary writings, and the reduced 
production of hagiographical texts compared with that of previous and later periods. 
Through his readings of theological and hagiographical works of the eleventh century, 
especially those by Symeon the Theologian and his disciple Niketas Stethatos, Symeon 
Paschalides shows how holiness is attacked in eleventh-century Byzantium.” Paschalides 
identifies two different approaches to the concept of sanctity. The first refers to the belief 
that sanctity could be achieved only by pious individuals of the past. Contemporary 
monastics had lost the real meaning of pious life, therefore they could not be treated 
as holy. The second approach was related to an expressed mistrust towards the divine 


48 Laiou, ‘Life of St. Mary the Younger’, 254. 

49 See S. Paschalides, “O évék6otog Aóyog tot Nixyta Xrn0órou karà óymkatgyópov Kai ù GpproPitnon tfi 
àyiótntaç ovo Butévtio Kate tov 110 aidva’, in E. Kountoura-Galake (ed.), The Heroes of the Orthodox Church: 
The New Saints, 8-16 c, [National Hellenic Research Foundation, Institute for Byzantine Research, Interna- 
tional Symposium, 15] (Athens 2004) 493-518. Cf. Nikos Oikonomides' article in the same volume (‘How to 
become a saint in eleventh century Byzantium’, 473-91) in which he concludes that ‘in the eleventh century 
Byzantine monastic ideals were changing. Together changed the ideals and the conception of sainthood’ (491). 
See also G. Dagron, ‘L’ombre d'un doute: l’hagiographie en question, Vle-XIe siècle’, DOP 46 (1992) 59-68, 
esp. 67-8. 
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power of saints, and their ability to help their worshipers. According to this approach, 
the veneration of saints was pointless. Symeon the Theologian, Niketas Stethatos, and 
other religious authors of the eleventh century, especially hagiographers, attack both of 
these approaches in an attempt to promote the cult of contemporary monastics, such as 
Symeon the Pious and Symeon the Theologian.” 

It should also be noted that the decline in coenobitic life dominant during the first 
half of the eleventh century was followed by a great monastic reform movement which 
took place in the second half of the same century. New monasteries, such as that of 
the Theotokos Evergetis, which were cultivating traditional monastic ideals with great 
success, were founded, while the genre of the monastic typikon was flourishing.*! 

It is in a time of religious tension and ambiguity that the production of a text such 
as Mary’s Life can be explained and understood. There is no doubt that it is a text of the 
eleventh century written in order to offer a solution to this religious tension, and to answer 
contemporary questions about the nature of holiness and its acquisition. On the one hand, 
Mary’s Life provides a different model of sanctity: that of the pious married woman, since 
the traditional ones have lost their pious content and meaning. This is a fact acknow- 
ledged by the hagiographer himself, who does not fail to criticize the unsaintly conduct of 
contemporary monks who are lacking in the philosophy that characterizes Mary’s way of 
living (Life of Mary the Younger, §19). On the other hand, the Life of Mary is strongly 
associated with the tradition, on which it is based in order to offer a valid type of holiness. 
Mary's unusual sanctity acquires authority because it has the features of Macrina’s holi- 
ness, and if Macrina is treated as a saint then Mary, whose character and conduct is 
modelled on those of Macrina, should have the same treatment. 

In fact, Mary's Life participates in the eleventh-century debate over sanctity as also 
a century later the experimental Life of Cyril Phileotes written by Nicholas Kataskepe- 
nos.? While our anonymous author writes a parody (in Hutcheon's terms) in order to 
fulfil his intentions, Nicholas composes a Life that in Mullett's words ‘pushes the limits 
of genre, explores discourse, diction, narrative technique, satire, colour, dreams in ways 
we expect of secular texts at the time'.? As is the case with Cyril, to paraphrase Mullett, 


50 As for the texts of the twelfth century that criticize contemporary holy men and monasticism, such as the 
history of Niketas Choniates, the encomium of Philotheos of Opsikion by Eustathios of Thessalonike, and the 
satirical poetry of Theodore Prodromos, see P. Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine holy man in the twelfth century’, 
in S. Hackel (ed.), The Byzantine Saint (London 1981) 51-66; A. P. Kazhdan and A. W. Epstein, Change in 
Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (London 1985) 86-99 and M. Angold, ‘Monastic 
satire and the Evergetine monastic tradition in the twelfth century’, in M. Mullett and A. Kirby (eds), The 
Theotokos Evergetis and eleventh-century Monasticism (Belfast 1994) 86—102. 

51 For the monastery of Theotokos Evergetis and its influence on eleventh-century monasticism, see Mullett 
and Kirby, The Theotokos Evergetis. 

52 See M. Mullett, ‘Literary biography and historical genre in the Life of Cyril Phileotes by Nicholas 
Kataskepenos’, in Odorico and Agapitos (ed.), Les Vies des Saints, 387—409, esp. 409; repr. in Mullett, 
Letters, Literacy and Literature, study XV, and Mullett, Death of the Holy Man, Death of a Genre (Leiden 
forthcoming). 
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whether or not Mary existed is immaterial; in either case, both ‘genre historique’ and 
‘biographie littéraire? would have demanded, in a crucial time, that she be invented. 
Evidently, our hagiographer composes a Life with a parodic character in order to achieve 
purposes similar to those of Nicholas: to criticize contemporary monasticism and ideolo- 
gies concerning holiness and its construction, to participate in current debates, and to 
contribute to the formation of new ideologies about holiness. As Hutcheon would formu- 
late it, his polemical reaction is not addressed to the parodied text, but to the *world'. The 
parodied text is a useful tool in his hands: he draws on its authority in order to establish 
his own evaluative stance.? 


53 Mullett, ‘Literary biography’, 409. 

54 Mullett, 409. 

55 I would like to thank Ruth Macrides and the two peer reviewers for their helpful suggestions. I am also 
grateful to the members of the graduate seminar on Byzantine studies at the University of Cyprus for their 
insightful and thought-provoking comments. 
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An overview of Byzantine Period settlements around 
Comana Pontica in north-central Turkey 
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The sanctuary of Comana Pontica in north-central Anatolia, dedicated to a local Anato- 
lian deity, Ma, was a significant part of the Hellenistic kingdom of the Mithradatids which 
continued to be of some importance under the Roman emperors. During the Byzantine 
period, as a result of the introduction of, and adaptation to, Christianity in the region, 
significant changes in settlement pattern/organization at and in the vicinity of Comana 
took place. This article illustrates these changes through the architectural and archaeo- 
logical material discovered during surveys and offers a preliminary interpretation of the 
settlement patterns around Comana in the Byzantine period. 


The sanctuary of Comana Pontica in north-central Anatolia was a significant part of the 
Hellenistic kingdom of the Mithradatids which continued to be important under the 
Roman emperors. Comana was one of a number of significant sanctuary sites spread 
across Asia Minor. These seem to have functioned autonomously and are generally 
referred to as Anatolian temple-states. These sanctuaries were large centres of religious 
activity with a head priest, temple associates sometimes called sacred slaves, festivals, 
treasuries and prostitutes.! Their main difference from the rest of the sanctuaries in Asia 
Minor, mostly dedicated to Greek deities, was the fact that they were independent of a 
city or a polis. Their priests were of high rank, in some cases second only to the king, and 
they were economically independent. Examples of such centres are the sanctuary to Cybele 
at Pessinus, Anaitis at Zela, Men at Pisidian Antioch, and Zeus at Venasa, also in Pisidia.? 
This phenomenon, which is understood only to a limited extent, makes Comana of some 


1 For discussions of temple states: M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
(Oxford 1941) 280, 505—506; D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor to the End of the Third Century after Christ 
(Princeton 1950) 146; D. R. Wilson, The Historical Geography of Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Pontus in the 
Greek and Roman periods, DPhil thesis (Oxford 1960) 223; B. Virgilio, Il “Tempio Stato’ di Pessinunte fra 
Pergamo e Roma nel II-I secolo A.C. (Pisa 1981) 49. There is no archaeological evidence to support the concept 
of temple states so far. Furthermore, especially the issues of landownership of temples create difficulties in the 
discussions of the concepts of ‘estate’ and ‘state’. For details of temple lands see T. R. S. Broughton ‘Roman 
Asia Minor’, in T. Frank (ed.), An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore 1938) 499—919. 

2 B. Dignas, Economy of the Sacred in Hellenistic and Roman Asia Minor (Oxford 2002) 227. 
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significance for a thorough study aimed at revealing the physical appearance of such an 
institution together with its administrative and economic structure. 

An additionally important area of investigation is the nature of its cult. The cult of 
Ma, although featured in most general handbooks on the religions of classical antiquity 
and well studied through epigraphic finds from Cappadocia in particular, is not a well- 
known cult in terms either of its origins or its believers.? A further interesting question is 
the relationship between the types and origins of all these temple-state cults (Ma, Men, 
Anaitis, etc.) as well as the structure of the administrative units in the heart of Asia Minor. 
Thus, a systematic survey of the territory of Comana promises to increase our understand- 
ing of land use, temple economy and settlement patterns at the macro-level. This in 
turn might ease the tension between the two paradigms in scholarship on Hellenistic 
economy in which centre-periphery and long distance exchange compete with localness or 
regionalism.* 

The sanctuary was dedicated to a local Anatolian deity, Ma, who was associated 
with Enyo and then Bellona in the Roman Empire. According to Greek literary tradition, 
Iphigeneia and Orestes established a cult at Comana for Artemis Tauropoulos by dedicat- 
ing their hair,$ hence the name Comana from xopdv, ‘let the hair grow’, as a vow.’ Al- 
though this tradition suggests that Comana Pontica was established first, it is generally 
accepted that Comana Cappadocia was the predecessor of this sanctuary in the Pontos 
where, according to Strabo;? the Pontic temple was a smaller copy of the great sanctuary 
at Cappadocia with rites that included the bi-annual festival called the *Exodus'.? 


Archaeological surveys and the topography of Comana 


The archaeological survey of Comana Pontica that began in 2004 focused on determining 
the boundaries of the site, identification of the different sectors of the site and study of its 
architectural elements. These efforts were only partially successful because, as was the 
case already at the end of the nineteenth century, the alleged site of the sanctuary, which 


3 H. Cancik and H. Schneider (eds), Brill's New Pauly (Leiden 2006) VIII, 49; also see note 1 above. 

4 Z.H. Archibald, ‘Setting the scene’, in Z. H. Archibald, et. al. (eds), Hellenistic Economies (New York 
2001) 1-9. 

S There is little information on the worship of the goddess Ma in Anatolia. For details see O. Çapar ‘Yerli 
bir Anadolu Tanrigasi: Ma’, Dil ve Tarib Cografya Dergisi 37 (1995) 583—99. For representation of the goddess 
on coins of Comana Pontica during the reigns of Caligula, Trajan and Septimus Severus see M. Amandry and 
B. Rémy, Comana du Pont sous l'empire romain. Étude historique et corpus monétaire (Milan 1999). 

6 Strabo, Geography, XII.2.3. 

7 Procopius, History of the Wars, 1.17.15. F. Graf, ‘Das Gótterbild aus dem Taurerland', Antike Welt 10/4 
(1979) 33. 

8 Strabo stated that at Comana Cappadocia people named the cult Ma and the cult was also identified with 
the cult of Enyo: Strabo, Geography XII. 2.3. 

9 Strabo, Geography, XII.3.32. 
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is a mound on a natural hill by the River Iris (Yeşilırmak), did not yield any architectural 
remains that could be dated to the Hellenistic or even to the Roman period. The only clue 
to the location of the sanctuary was a fragmentary inscription on two blocks built into a 
Roman bridge that now forms part of a water reservoir built by the State Hydraulic 
Works (DSi). In this inscription, which has been dated to approximately 160 A.D. and has 
already been published and mentioned several times by different scholars, the site is named 
‘lepoxaicapéwv Kopavéwv.!? Three pieces of an architrave bearing a dedicatory inscription 
to Trajan, and thus dating to after 116 A.D., were also found in the vicinity and are now 
in the Tokat Museum." 

Archaeological surveys conducted at the site between 2004 and 2006 provided a con- 
siderable amount of information regarding the layout of Comana. The site is situated 
within one of the fertile plains, called Gózova, in the valley of the Iris River. The location 
of the possible heart of the site, Hamamtepe, is a low rocky outcrop overlooking the 
river; it stands out in the arable landscape which is otherwise devoid of rock outcrops. Six 
geomorphological zones (1-6) were identified by Altin during the 2008 survey. (Fig. 1)" 

There are no archaeological remains (7) in the modern valley floor (1). The lack of 
archaeological material on the surface of this zone may reflect the fact that it is unlikely 
to have been densely settled in antiquity because of the risk of flooding, but it may 
also be the case that the material is buried beneath deep alluvial deposition that has 
accumulated through centuries. 

The site must have spread between the hills on the north and the south sides of the 
River Iris where some remains on the old valley bottom and river impact zone (2) are 
still visible today. Evidence for a terraced settlement on the north and south erosional/ 
depositional surfaces (3) was recovered during the surveys. Tokat Museum salvage 
excavations!^ and the dense scatter of Roman pottery found at certain places are among 
the discoveries.’ The necropoleis are also situated on these river terraces along the edge 


10 See IGR III, no.106 (Inscriptiones Graecae ad res romanas pertinentes); E. Cumont and F. Cumont, Studia 
Pontica II: Voyage d'exploration archéologique dans le Pont et la Petite Arménie (Brussels 1906) 251; Wilson, 
The Historical Geography of Bithynia, Paphlagonia and Pontus, 231. 

11 Supplementum epigraphicum graecum, XLII (1992) 339; Wilson, The Historical Geography of Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia and Pontus, 233; B. Rémy, et al., ‘Rapport de travaux épigraphiques et numismatiques au Musée 
de Tokat en juillet 1988', VII. Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı (Ankara 1990) 515-31. 

12 Asst. Prof. Dr. Bekir Necati Altin of Ni&de University joined our team in 2008 and prepared the map 
following his on-site observations. 

13 The white dots are a representative number of archaeological sites discovered between 2004—2008. They 
date from the Early Bronze Age through the Turkish medieval period. 

14 These excavations have not been published but reports with photographs are available at the Tokat 
Museum. 

15 In 2004, dense Roman pottery spread across an area of approximately 100m in diameter, as well as remains 
of a vaulted structure, were discovered at the foothills of a hill named Nügücük. The site has the largest 
collection of Roman pottery discovered in the vicinity so far and the pottery was dated to the 2nd century A.D. 
with a few examples of Hellenistic pottery. D. B. Erciyas, ‘Tokat İli Komana Antik Kenti Yüzey Araştırması 
2004', XXVII. Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı II. Cilt (Ankara 2006) 13-22. 
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Figure 1 Geomorphological Zones around Comana 


of southern hills, the tips of which are marked by burial mounds. Similarly, there were 
necropoleis to the north-west of the Hamamtepe hill beginning from a prominent rock-cut 
grave and spreading to the east.’* The terraces to the north of Hamamtepe, in the 
erosional/depositional zone below 750m (3) were recognized as having been manmade, 
possibly covered by deep levels of erosional deposit. On an upper level (4) (another 
erosional/depositional zone between 750—1000) identified by Altın, archaeological sites do 
exist. The sites discovered above 1000m, in zone 5, which are mostly Byzantine sites, lie 
along the watershed, on saddles connecting hills. 

Two main Roman roads passed through Comana, one leading from Amascia 
(Amasya) to Neocaesareia (Niksar) and Nicopolis (Yesilyayla, formerly Pürk), and the 
other from Dazimon (Tokat) via Comana to Neocaesareia." Arabic sources indicate a 


16 This rock was the subject of legends about St. Chrysostom. For details see W. Telfer, ‘The cultus of St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus’, The Harvard Theological Review 29 (1936) 341. 

17 A. Bryer and D. Winfield, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos (Washington, D. C. 
1985) 21; D. G. Hogarth and J. A. R. Munro ‘Modern and ancient roads in Asia Minor’, Royal Geographical 
Society, Supplementary Papers, III (1891) 732-35; Anderson, Studia Pontica, 1, 60-7. 
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road to Coloneia, modern Sebinkarahisar.'® There must also have been a road along the 
Lycus valley eastward from Neocaesareia to Nicopolis. The Peutinger route runs east from 
Comana reaching its destination from the south of the road mentioned above; from 
Comana to Nicopolis or to Coloneia the first station being Gagonda(?), the second at 
Megabula (Almus?).? The Tavernier and Tchihatcheff itineraries are good enough proof 
for this route.” 

Based on the survey and geomorphologic study, recognizable remains belonging to 
Comana are distributed in an area of 2km in diameter and this may indicate the boundar- 
ies of the settlement. The hill may have been the site of the Temple to Ma and other 
buildings of significance for the cult. The remains visible on the hill are a fill of a rather 
thick wall surrounding the hill and some lines of walls only visible as elevated banks of 
earth. The hill measures approximately 250 by 250 metres and there is a much smaller hill 
to the north-west. The tops of the hills to the north also had remains of burials.”! 

In 2007, after completing the survey of the immediate vicinity and finding more 
questions than answers, efforts were directed to the territory of the site with the hopes of 
finding more information on the Hellenistic and Roman settlement in the first-century 
territory of the site defined by Strabo.” While in the two years of the extensive tradi- 
tional type of survey that was carried out sites from a wide range of dates were discovered, 
the relatively high number of Byzantine sites was remarkable. Almost all of the visited 
modern villages had a church site (sometimes just as a name) or a necropolis that pre- 
dated the Ottoman period or the Turkish habitation. Several of these sites revealed 
churches or apsidal structures while others, only archaeological material dating to the 
Byzantine period. The surveys also revealed continuous destruction of sites by the locals 
through illegal digging. Even so, in these two years a settlement pattern for the Byzantine 
period was recognized. In the future certain topographical features can provide clues for 
finding the location of new sites. 


The Byzantine period at Comana 


Christianization, especially of the rural parts of Asia Minor, remains a complicated sub- 
ject.? As for the west part of the land, it can be securely suggested that a substantial 


18 G. W. Freytag, ‘Geschichte der Dynastien der Hamdaniden in Mosul und Aleppo’, Zeitschrift der 
deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 10 (1856) 467; E. Honigmann, ‘Un itinéraire arabe à travers le Pont’, 
Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et Histoire Orientales 4 (1936) 261-71. 

19 Bryer and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments, 23. 

20 Bryer and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments, 24. 

21 D. B. Erciyas, ‘Komana Antik Kenti Yüzey Araştırması 2005’, XXIV. Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı II. 
Cilt (Ankara 2007) 155—66. 

22 Strabo, Geography, XII.3.34—35. 

23 See S. Mitchell, Anatolia. Land, Men and Gods in Asia Minor (Oxford 1993) II, 37-43; A. Chavarria and 
T. Lewit, ‘Archaeological research on the Late Antique countryside: a bibliographic essay’ in W. Bowden, 
et. al. (eds.) Recent Research on the Late Antique Countryside (Leiden 2004) 3—51. 
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number of Christians lived there from the mid-third century onward.” In central Anatolia, 
Christianization was also ‘intense but patchy’ from the mid third century.” By the time 
of the Council of Nicaea (A.D. 325) most cities had bishops.” As for the territories of the 
cities, one can only speak of a cultural adaptation in the late fourth and fifth centuries." 
Christianity must have come to the Pontos in Apostolic times since the First Epistle of 
Peter was addressed to the Christians in the Pontos. Then in 111—113, we have the testi- 
mony of Pliny the Younger, who was governor of Bithynia and the Pontos. In his letter 
to the emperor Trajan, he asks for advice on how to deal with the persecution of the 
Christians living in his province.” It is not clear which cities are involved but Pliny's letter 
mentions the countryside as well as the towns. Eusebius refers to a letter written to 
Amastris, and the other churches in the Pontos by bishop Dionysius of Corinth (ca A.D. 
170) at the urging of Bacchylides and Elpistus. ? 

There are several important figures of Christianity who are known to have had 
some relationship to the area of the Pontos and to Comana in particular. The earliest is 
„Gregory Thaumaturgus (ca 210—ca 270 A.D.) who was appointed bishop of Neocaesarea 
by the bishop of Amaseia in 240.? In his panegyric about Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Gregory, the fourth century bishop of Nyssa (A.D. 335—394), emphasized the importance 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus in spreading Christianity in the Pontos. He gave an account 
of his introduction of Christianity in Comana by the appointment of Alexander the 
Charcoal-Burner (ca. A.D. 250) as the first known bishop of this city.” This is the first 
time we hear of the name of Comana in early Christian texts. Some scholars have also 
suggested that Comana lost its significance in the Byzantine period since it was a long- 
standing centre of pagan religion in the Pontos, a position it continued to hold even when 
the centre of settlement was moved to Dazimon, modern day Tokat.? While Comana may 


24 F. R. Trombley, ‘Paganism in the Greek world at the end of Antiquity: the case of rural Anatolia and 
Greece’ The Harvard Theological Review 78 (1985) 327-52. 

25 Mitchell, Anatolia, 62; T. Kacar, ‘Early Christianity in the Black Sea: an examination of the literary 
evidence’, Colloquium Anatolicum 7 (2008) 197—215. 

26 For a list of the participants of the Nicaea Council, see J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et 
Amplissima Collectio (Florence 1759, 1927) 691—702; E. Honigmann, ‘The original list of the members of the 
Council of Nicaea, the Robber-Synod and the Council of Chalcedon’ , B 16 (1942) 20-80. 

27 F.R. Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization c.370—529 (Leiden 1994) II, 75. 

28 Pliny, Letters 10.96. 

29 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 4.23.6, 

30 According to Telfer, ‘St. Gregory Thaumaturgus’, 229, there is no information about the establishment 
of the church of Neocaesarea. However, the panegyric of Gregory of Nyssa which was written to keep the 
memory of Gregory Thaumaturgus alive, suggests a close link between Neocaesarea and Thaumaturgus. For 
further details see Telfer, ‘St Gregory Thaumaturgus’, 229. 

31 For the election of Alexander by Gregory Thaumaturgus, see G Heil, ‘De Vita Gregorii Thaumaturgi’, in 
G. Heil et al, Gregorii Nysseni Sermones Pars Il, The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nysa (Leiden 1990) 37-8; 
A. Sterk, ‘On Basil, Moses, and the model bishop: the Cappadocian legacy of leadership’, Church History 67 
(1998) 227-53. 

32 Foss and Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications (Pretoria 1986) 19; D. B. Erciyas, Wealtb, Aristocracy and 
Propaganda under the Hellenistic Kingdom of the Mithradatids (Leiden 2006) 49. 
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have fallen under the administration of Dazimon, the fact that it had bishops indicates 
that settlement at the site continued to a certain extent. We will return to this point 
later. 

Another bishop of Comana was Basiliscus (ca. A.D. 308). According to Liidtke’s 
interpretation of the Life, Basiliscus had a chapel located near Omala (Gózova), 8 km from 
Comana.? 

In the year 325, the first Council of Nicaea was summoned and among the 318 bish- 
ops was Elpidius of Comana. He was present at Nicaea along with Eutychius of Amaseia, 
Heraclius of Zela, Longinus of Neocaesarea, Domnus of Trebizond and Stacophilus of 
Pityus.** However, nothing further is known about Elpidius of Comana. 

Furthermore, in extracts (Syriac Miscellanies) relating to the First and Second 
General Councils, Coptic annotations provide lists of names of bishops who attended. In 
the extracts of the Synod of Nicaea we find one Eurerius, an attendant from Comana.? 

Another significant figure from early Christianity in the Pontos is Basil the Great 
(A.D. 329—379). He established the first monastic community in Anatolia on the banks 
of the Iris river near his family estate at Annesi.” Annesi must have been in the vicinity 
of Comana, possibly within its territory. According to W. M. Ramsay, Annesi was the 
diocese of Ibora and the city of Ibora had a boundary with Comana on the east and 
Sebasteia on the south." 

Comana is also mentioned in St. John Chrysostom's journey to his place of exile. 
Chrysostom was an early Christian church father and public speaker. He was ordained as 
a priest in Antioch, where he served for twelve years before being made archbishop of 
Constantinople.’ Chrysostom died five or six miles from Comana in the Pontos in the 
chapel of the martyr Basiliscus, bishop of Comana, in 407. He was buried by the side of 
Basiliscus in the presence of monks and nuns.? 


33 According to the text, his chapel was situated at Cumialis, possibly a reference to a village named Omala: 
W. W. von Lüdtke, ‘Das Martyrium des Basiliscus’, Archiv für slavische Philologie 35 (1914) 44—5. In the 2007 
survey season, we found a rectangular structure with rooms possibly dating to the Byzantine period. See below, 
134 for further information on survey results. 

34 Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum, 699—700. 

35 B. H. Cowper, Syriac Miscellanies; or Extracts relating to the First and Second General Councils, and 
various other quotations, theological, historical, and classical (London and Edinburgh 1861) 33. 

36 M. Bateson, ‘Origin and early history of double monasteries’ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
n.s. 13 (1899) 140; E. F. Morrison, St Basil and his rule: a study in early monasticism (London 1912) 4; T. A. 
Kopecek, ‘The social class of the Cappadocian Fathers’ Church History 42/4 (1973) 464—6; Also a chapel on 
the family's estate at Annesi is mentioned in J. J. Rossiter, ‘Roman villas of the Greek East and the villa in 
Gregory of Nyssa Ep. 20' Journal of Roman Archaeology 2. (1989) 101-10. 

37 A long discussion about the location of Ibora can be found in W.M. Ramsay, The Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor (repr. Amsterdam 1962) 326. 

38 D. Attwater, St. John Chrysostom, pastor and preacher (London 1959) 168-9, 

39 Telfer, ‘St. Gregory Thaumaturgus’, 341. 
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Michel Lequien mentions six Episcopi Comanorum Ponticorum: Alexander, Prothy- 
mus, Peter, John, Theodore and John H.® At the end of the fourth century, Neocaesarea 
itself became a church-province containing the bishoprics of Trebizond, Cerasous, 
Polemonium, Comana, Rhizaeum, and Pityus.*! According to several Armenian versions 
of the Notitiae Episcopatum found in the Armenian Codex (no.3) of the Vatican Library 
which was translated around A.D. 1180, the episcopal centre of Neocaesarea had existed 
for some time, with bishoprics set up at Cerasous, Polemonium, Comana, Alia and 
Kokos.*? 

While Comana and Dazimon/Tokat and the fertile valleys they controlled have 
not been included in major studies concerning the Byzantine period in the Pontos, 
Neocaesarea, the nearest significant Byzantine town in Phanaroia, is better known.” 

Between the time of St. Gregory and the 1440s, the town of Neocaesarea had at least 
twenty-two bishops and metropolitans. It had four suffragans in the 640s, a number which 
increased to ten in the late eleventh century.^* After the mid-twelfth century, Neocaesarea 
lay on the outer fringes of the Byzantine realm and suffered from continuous unrest in 
the hinterland of the Byzantine realm.? The unrest that began in the second half of the 
eleventh century in Byzantine Asia Minor was not limited to the central or the northern 
parts. However, in the tenth and eleventh centuries there was a remarkable stability in 
demography as a result of a comparatively safe environment, a possible decline in settle- 
ment sizes in the seventh and eighth centuries notwithstanding. The trade routes and 
dense village clusters around cities indicate stability and growth. Evolving ecclesiastical 
administrative structure during this period is often considered another sign of equilibrium. 
In the fertile valleys of the Halys and Iris rivers, there were several commercial and 
agricultural centres such as Amaseia, once a Hellenistic capital, Euchaita, Neocaesarea, 


40 M. Lequien, Oriens Christianus (Paris 1740) 515—8. 

41 Comana was also in the list which was prepared by Hierocles during the reign of Justinian. This list, the 
Synecdemus, contains the administrative divisions of the Byzantine empire. See Ramsay, Tbe Historical 
Geograpby of Asia Minor, 319. 

42 F. C. Conybeare, ‘On some Armenian Notitiae’, BZ 5 (1896) 118—36. 

43 The Byzantine Pontos has been thoroughly studied by Bryer and Winfield. However, the focus of their 
monumental work was the empire of Trebizond and thus, they included mostly the coastal part of the Pontos, 
ethnically the Greek settlements, from Cape Carambis in the west to Bathys (Batumi) in the east. In the south, 
the borders remained less defined and excluded the territory of Comana and Tokat, providing information only 
on the nearest town of Neocaesarea: Bryer, and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments, 2. The Tabula Imperii 
Byzantini series by the Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften deals with the neighbouring regions, such 
as Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, but a thorough investigation of the area between Cappadocia and Bryer and 
Winfield's Pontos is unfortunately lacking. F. Hild and M. Restle, Kappadokien. Tabula Imperii Byzantini 2 
(Vienna 1981) and K. Belke, Paphlagonien und Honorias. Tabula Imperii Byzantini 9 (Vienna 1996). 

44 Bryer, and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments, 107, A. H. M. Jones, The cities of the eastern Roman 
provinces (Oxford 1937) 526. 

45 Bryer, and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments, 107. 

46 S. Vryonis, The Decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and the process of Islamization from the 
eleventh through the fifteenth century (Berkeley 1971) 7. 
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Sebasteia, Coloneia, Nicopolis and Argyropolis. These centres, which occupied the valleys 
adjacent to those of Comana and Doceia, were organized to meet the needs of the inhab- 
itants, foreign traders, and the Byzantine army. This kind of a settlement organization was 
in existence in the central Black Sea region in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, albeit 
with differences in priorities. 

However, in the reign of Michael VII Doukas (1071-1078), the northern coast 
of Anatolia and its hinterland began to be raided and plundered. There was continuous 
tension and struggling between the different contesting groups. Byzantines, Danishmen- 
dids, Seljuks, Georgians, Saltukids and Menguchedids began to harm the stability and 
created a disturbed historical geography.” The river valleys, in one of which Comana was 
situated, became battle grounds for Christian and Islamic armies, while the hinterland 
remained a border until the fifteenth century. 

The Danishmendids took control of northern Anatolia where they were to rule until 
the second half of the twelfth century.* In the Melikdanishmendname the destruction of 
churches and monasteries, as well as the capture of towns and the collection of booty, is 
described in detail.? Comana and Doceia (Dazimon) were conquered by the Danishmen- 
dids by 1101, with Paipert, Argyropolis, Coloneia, Neocaesareia, Amaseia, Euchaita, 
Pimolissa and Gangra sharing the same fate. As a result, there was partial withdrawal, 
possibly to the rural areas, by inhabitants and the population decreased due to plague, 
famine and enslavement by the Turks.® In the fourteenth century, with the increasing 
presence of the Turkmens, the decline of the church intensified. From this period, an 
anecdote from the Melikdanishmendname provides further information regarding the 
situation at Comana and, interestingly, sheds light on the chronology.?! According to this 
anecdote, Melik Danishmend vowed to convert all the inhabitants of Sisiya-Comana to 
Islam.? When they resisted, the governor enforced prayers five times a day and visits to 
the mosque. Those who drank wine were flogged. When the Byzantine army arrived 
at Comana, the locals killed all the Muslim Turks, destroyed the mosques and built 
monasteries in their place. 

In the overall picture presented bere, in which Comana is set within the larger context 
of the Byzantine world, an important phenomenon arises. It can be suggested that as a 
result of the introduction of Christianity to the region, significant changes in settlement 
pattern/organization in the vicinity of the town took place. Comana diminished, espe- 
cially in terms of her substance as a pagan religious centre, while Dazimon flourished 
as an urban centre, possibly as a result of the difficulty in defending Comana and the 


47 Vryonis, Tbe Decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 160. 

48 Vryonis, The Decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 161-2. 

49 I. Melikoff, La geste de Melik Danişmend (Paris 1960). The impact of the conflicts between the Turks and 
the Byzantines on the towns of the Pontos is explained in a detailed manner in Vryonis’ book. 

50 Vryonis, The Decline of medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor, 169. 

51 This phenomenon will be presented in the conclusion. 

52 Melikoff, Danismendname, 278, 284, 380-1. 
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decreasing importance of the cult there. Dazimon, which was a fortress during the reign 
of the Mithradatic kings, had become a settlement during the Byzantine period. Dazimon 
had also gained significance since it apparently became one of the gathering points for 
assembling Byzantine armies in the East, due to its fertile lands suitable for the feeding 
of horses and men.” The rise of Neocaesarea must have had an even greater effect on 
Comana, since, from that time on, Comana became subordinated to that town. Another 
general trend in changing settlement types during the Byzantine period is helpful in under- 
standing these changes. The numerous settlements spread across the fertile plains of the 
Pontos were mostly abandoned during the Byzantine period because defense once again 
gained importance.™ As in the Hellenistic period, hill sites began to be occupied again. In 
the process, sites such as Pompeiopolis, Laodiceia, Comana Pontica and Nikopolis were 
replaced by Castamon, Amaseia, Dazimon, Coloneia and Paipertes.? While this pattern 
can be confirmed both historically and archaeologically, as set out below the survey results 
indicate that settlement continued in the immediate vicinity of Comana well into the 
Byzantine period. 

Historical sources regarding the interior Pontos, and especially for the region south 
of Neocaesareia, in the Byzantine period, are not plentiful. Archaeological research has 
also been scant. Of the few archaeological projects, most have concentrated on the coast 
of the Black Sea.” We have elsewhere explained that the coastal and inland sections of 
the ancient Pontos had developed separately from each other.” This was true for the first 
half of the first millennium B.C. and for the most part, the Hellenistic period, although 
by then the interior had become an integrated part of the Hellenistic Kingdom of the 
Mithradatids. The Roman period is a little better understood thanks to the work of C. 
Marek, but systematic excavations and surveys have started only in the last few years.?? 


53 J.F. Haldon, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, Three Treatises on Imperial Military Expeditions (Vienna 1990) 
81; C. Foss and D. Winfield Byzantine Fortifications: an introduction (Pretoria 1986) 19. 

54 The changes in settlement pattern from the Roman to the Late Antique period has been demonstrated in 
D. B Arikan Erciyas, ‘Studies in the archaeology of Hellenistic Pontus: the settlements, monuments, and coinage 
of Mithradates VI and his predecessors', (Cincinnati 2001) 70—1 (PhD dissertation, University of Cincinnati). 
The study is based on the data provided by the various survey projects in the area. 

55 Bryer, and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments, 16. 

56 J .Crow and S Hill, ‘The Byzantine fortifications of Amastris in Paphlagonia? Anatolian Studies 45 (1995); 
J. Crow and A. Bryer, ‘Survey in Trabzon and Gümüşhane Vilayets, Turkey’ DOP 51 (1997) 283-9; E. Lafli 
and A. Zah, ‘Archäologische Forschungen im byzantinischen Hadrianoüpolis in Paphlagonien’ BZ 101 (2008) 
681—713; The EuchaitalAvkat Project http://www.princeton.edu/avkat/links/Report2007final.pdf 

57 D.B. Erciyas, Wealth, Aristocracy and Propaganda, 29-115. 

58 C. Marek, Stadt, Ara und Territorium in Pontus-Bithynia und nord-Galatia (Tübingen 1993); C. Marek, 
Pontus et Bithynia. Die Römischen Provinzen im norden Kleinasiens (Mainz 2003); D. Kassab Tezgór and F. 
Dereli, ‘Sinop-Demirci Amfora Atölyeleri 2000 Kazis?. XXIII. Kazı Sonuçları Toplantısı II.Cilt (Ankara 2002) 
235-42; O. Doonan and A. J. Gantos, et al., ‘Sinop ve Çevresi Arkeolojik Yüzey Araştırması 1999’ XVIII. 
Araştırma Sonuçları Toplantısı 1.Cilt (Ankara 2001) 137-48; O. P. Doonan, Sinop Landscapes: exploring 
connections in a Black Sea hinterland (Philadelphia 2004); L. Summerer, ‘Pompeipolis (Paflagonya) 2006 yılı 
Çalışmalar? XXIX. Kazı Sonuçları Toplantısı II.Cilt (Ankara 2008) 243-64; E. Lafh, ‘Terra Sigillatae from 
Hadrianoupolis in Paphlagonia’ XXIX. Kazı Sonuçları Toplantısı III.Cilt (Ankara 2008) 285—98. 
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Therefore, a survey in any part of the inland Pontos will prove beneficial for archaeolo- 
gists and historians specialized in a variety of periods. The Comana survey especially 
proved to reveal significant results for the Byzantine era. 

It would also be appropriate to emphasize here that neither of the authors is an expert 
in the Byzantine period or has had the opportunity previously to work with archaeological 
material pertaining to the Byzantine period, and this is not a comprehensive study of the 
survey finds. The aim of this article is to present the material in a preliminary fashion in 
order to make the data available and to appeal to Byzantine period experts who might be 
interested in furthering this preliminary investigation. 


Preliminary survey results 


The results of the survey will be presented here beginning with the area to the east of 
Comana followed by that to the west. Finally, three sites to the south will be presented 
(Fig. 2, see Table 1 for a list of Byzantine period sites discovered during the surveys). 





Figure 2 Byzantine period sites discovered during 2004-2008 survey (the names of sites are 


provided at the end of the article) 
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On the foothills of the hills to the north of Kılıçlı village and to the southwest of Bula 
at an altitude of approx. 700m, a Byzantine wall was discovered in a wheat field in 2004. 
Built of small stones with courses of tiles and almost 1m thick, the wall was exposed as 
a result of illegal excavations (Fig. 2, site no.1).? 

When the site was revisited in 2006, it was observed that the trenches had been 
enlarged, and the field left uncultivated in order to hide the illegal digging activities 
that had revealed a much larger building than first assumed. It was quickly disappearing. 
Geophysical prospection with a fluxgate gradiometer was conducted in 2006 in order to 
understand the size of the building and to document this important site before it was 
completely torn apart. The gradiometer survey proved that there was extensive habitation 
in the area. Enclosures could be identified in spite of the area having been heavily 
disturbed by farming and other activities. 

Material collected from around the building included architectural terracottas 
with rosette shaped ends and revetment tiles with geometric relief patterning, clearly 
components of elaborately decorated architecture (Fig. 3, 4). 

Similar architectural decoration is known from several Middle Byzantine period 
buildings. Most examples are found on churches in the Balkans as well as on the Tekfur 
Palace in Istanbul.®! An exception is the Bibihatun Türbesi in Tokat which is regarded an 
early Islamic building and is very probably to be dated to the same period. 

On the hills behind the villages of Kilicl and Bula, the team discovered a second 
Byzantine church site at an altitude of 1000m, totally isolated in a forested area (Fig. 2, 
site no.18). This church, of which only one wall and part of an apse built of cut stones 





Figure 3 Kılıçlı Byzantine site, terracotta rosettes and relief tile 


1 
59 D. Burcu Erciyas, ‘Tokat fli Komana Antik Kenti Yüzey Araştırması 2004 XXIII. Araştırma Sonuçları 
Toplantısı H.Cilt (Ankara 2005) 13-22. 
60 S. Eyice,‘Contributions à l'histoire de Part byzantin: quatre édifices inédits ou mal connus’, Cahiers 
Archéologiques 10 (1959) 254. 
61 S. Eyice, ‘Bizans Mimarisinde Dış Cephelerde Kullanılan Bazı Keramoplastik Süsler (Süs Cómlekleri)' 
Ayasofya Müzesi Yıllığı 3 (1961) 26-27; B. D. Filow, Die altbulgarische Kunst (Bern 1919) 20-2; J. Crow and 
S. Hill, ‘The Byzantine fortifications of Amastris in Paphlagonia’, Anatolian Studies 45 (1995) 260. 
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Figure 4 Illustrations of terracotta rosettes and a relief tile from the Byzantine site at Kılıçlı 


have survived, was situated on top of a landslide deposit which created a suitable flat area 
for construction. It was located during an exploratory visit and access was difficult. Fur- 
ther investigation was therefore postponed to a later date. However, the site is comparable 
in its location, elevation and material to some of the other sites that were discovered, such 
as those at Bohcayayla (14) and Efdere (15). 

One of the most promising Byzantine sites discovered during the 2007 survey is a 
large building, the remains of which were uncovered by looters at the bottom of a rocky 
spur named Catalkaya near the village of Pinarli at an altitude of 750m (Fig. 2, site 
no. 2). This village is situated approximately 6 km to the east of Comana on the road to 
Almus. A masonry corner was visible, while stone robbers had left much mortar and some 
nicely cut paving blocks. The area was strewn with roof tiles, ceramics, human bones and 
glass fragments. A preliminary study of the ceramics indicated that there was long-term 
habitation at the site from the Middle Byzantine period through the Turkish medieval- 
Ottoman period.” In addition, several intact and broken terracotta rosettes were found 
among the ruins, possibly suggesting a Middle Byzantine date for the structure. The 
ruins were spread across a 30m area. This measurement only applies to the area of 
destruction caused by the villagers (Fig. 5). 


62 The dates suggested for the ceramics in this article have derived from a preliminary study by Mr. Will 
Anderson during his very brief visit to the site in 2008. We would like to thank him for his contributions. 
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Figure 5 Pinarli Byzantine site 


This structure seems to have been part of a larger settlement area that expanded to 
the north-west into the poplars. Here, also uncovered by looters, is a stone and mortar 
wall. The looters’ trench is approximately 2.15m and the fields around this produced 
many fragments of tiles and Byzantine/Ottoman period ceramics. To the west of the 
destroyed structure is a rocky spur on which ceramics were found. Exploration of the rock 
revealed an unfinished rectangular niche which could have been cut as a frame for a relief 
figure or scene, while a small square cut to its west adorned the northern rockface. 

Several of the Byzantine sites located during the survey were around Akbelen or Bizeri 
(Fig. 2, site no. 3). Anderson who visited Bizeri in 1903 described an Armenian monastery 
which contained a tomb, allegedly of St. John Chrysostom, the founder of the monas- 
tery. There are indeed plenty of architectural blocks with relief decoration dating to 
the Byzantine period, a tile floor which was still being used in 2006 but paved over by 
2007, and a large structure (of unknown date) with walls built of irregular stones that is 
allegedly the monastery. 

Bizeri has been identified as the location of the chapel of St Basiliscus and where 
St. John Chrysostom died and was buried. Today it is possible to visit a tomb (called türbe 


63 Anderson, Studia Pontica, I, 63. 
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by modern settlers) in the basement of the house of a local who lives just above the walls 
identified as the monastery site. This tomb, which carries an Armenian inscription, is 
typical of the type found in türbes, being in the shape of a coffin and plastered on all sides. 
Local people still venerate this tomb. While the location of Bizeri is suitable for its asso- 
ciation with the burial place of St. John Chrysostom and there is indeed strong evidence, 
stronger than anywhere else, for a large Byzantine settlement, the sites around Bizeri 
should also be carefully investigated before an absolute identification can be made. 

Further north-east, on Tokat-Niksar road at Gózova (Omala) lie remains of a build- 
ing that may date to the Byzantine period (Fig. 2, site no. 4). This rectangular structure 
had at least four rooms. The lower courses of the walls were built of small stones and 
mortar above which were large limestone blocks quarried from immediately above the 
building. A dense distribution of roof tiles and some ceramics lay in the surrounding field. 
The architectural style is generic, making it difficult to suggest a precise date, although a 
cross carved on the face of a corner block indicates a date in the Christian era. The loca- 
tion is compatible with Liidtke’s suggestion, mentioned above, for the chapel of Basiliscus, 
but supporting evidence is elusive. 

Another looted Byzantine site in the vicinity of Akbelen is at a threshing area in 
Yakacık village where there are tiles and ceramics. (alt.: 1077m) (Fig. 2, site no. 5). Here 
the flat topography is prominent within the hilly terrain. 

Also in the vicinity of Akbelen is the village of Çamlık, located at a considerable 
altitude away from the main roads. It is isolated in terms of its geographical position in 
comparison to the rest of the villages (Fig. 2, site no. 6). At Ardıçlı by the road to the 
village near Karga Tepesi on the hills to the east of Çamlık, the villagers have uncovered 
walls built of stones, mortar and tiles (alt.: 900m). Several styles of masonry and a plaster 
floor were recorded as were tiles and Byzantine/Ottoman period ceramics. Quarries were 
noted along the road to Camlik. 

The northern border of the study area was the town of Avlunlar which is approxi- 
mately 20 km from Comana (Fig. 2, site no. 7). Here on the plateau, where a few nomads 
still occupy simple houses around a lake, is a vaulted room now used as a barn (alt.: 
1125m). The structure was intact up to the level of che vault. However, some parts of the 
vault itself were destroyed. The structure could not be measured accurately because 
the owner of the house above it would not bring out the shepherd dogs sleeping in the 
vaulted room. The guard of the picnic and camping area around the lake informed us that 
he had pulled out a block from this building and we later saw the block which had a cross 
on it. 

Five Byzantine period sites were found to the west of Comana. Two of these sites 
were in a village called Hasanbaba. On the northern end of the fields to the north of the 
village is a hill overlooking the Yegilirmak valley called Meryemana Tekkesi (Mother 
Mary's Lodge) (alt.: 893m) (Fig. 2, site no. 8). On top of the hill, remains from a structure 
were discovered spread across an area some 40m in diameter. These remains included 
nicely cut architectural blocks, roof tiles and mortar pieces. A block with a cross carved 
in relief was taken to the Tokat Museum. Fragments of decorative rosettes were also 
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discovered here. The pottery collected at Hasanbaba could be dated to the late Byzantine, 
medieval Turkish and Ottoman periods, including possible late sgrafitto ware (twelfth— 
fourteenth century). In the village is a chapel with a single apse which is still standing to 
the base of the vault (alt.: 905m) (Fig. 2, site no. 9). 

The building is filled with soil and possibly layers of rubbish from the last 50 years 
or more. The dating of the chapel is difficult although the building appears to have been 
in use until the recent past (i.e. nineteenth-early twentieth century). There was a Christian 
population in the vicinity until recently, witnessed by several Armenian inscriptions in the 
village. Large blocks of spolia were used in the construction of this church. 

Another group of possibly middle Byzantine finds was discovered at Bilal Tekkesi of 
Kemalpaşa town, on the road from Tokat to Turhal (alt.: 763m) (Fig. 2, site no. 10). The 
ruins of a building, including stones from a local source, mortar, tiles and ceramics, are 
spread across an area of about 50m in diameter. Decorative rosettes were again found 
among the ruins. 

At the neighbouring town of Emirseyit, ruins of yet another Byzantine structure at 
an area called Kilise Yeri (Church Site) were visited (alt. 706m) (Fig. 2, site no. 11). The 
area covered by the structure is c. 30m in diameter. Relief decorated tiles with designs that 
may date to the eleventh-thirteenth century were discovered here. There were also tiles 
with impressed finger marks that could date from the sixth-ninth century, as seen in late 
antique contexts at Amorium.™ 

Further to the west, on the road to the plateau above Kat, at an area called Kireçli, 
(alt.1376m) recent digging was noticed (Fig. 2, site no. 12). Although no structures could 
be detected, the topography of the site and the remains of tiles, ceramics and a few pieces 
of terracotta rosettes indicate yet another Middle Byzantine site. 

A tall wall in Çerçi village, where there is also a registered mound, could be dated 
to the Byzantine period (alt. 504m) (Fig. 2, site no. 13). The wall is freestanding in the 
middle of the southern neighbourhood of the village and is built of stones and mortar. 

It is 80cm thick and 8.30m long. From almost the middle of the wall on the north 
side a staircase emerges. The width of this staircase is 1.80m. 

The southern part of the territory revealed some of the most significant Byzantine 
settlements discovered during the survey. In 2008, a settlement site was discovered in 
Bohgayayla area (alt.1233m) to the south of Ahmetalan village, covering an area of around 
1.7 hectares (Fig. 2, site no. 14). The settlement had a circumference wall large parts of 
which were visible especially on the north side. 

Illegal excavations have revealed an apsidal building, surely a church, near the centre 
of the site. 

The digging had exposed tiles and a small number of pottery sherds, as well 
as stretches of wall belonging to the church and other buildings. The contours of the 


64 J. Witte-Orr, ‘Bricks and tiles from the Triangular Tower at Amorium’, in B. Bóhlendorf-Arslan, et al. 
(eds), Canak: Late Antique and Medieval Pottery and Tiles in Mediterranean Archaeological Contexts (Byzas 
7) (Istanbul 2007) 295—308. 
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Figure 6 Bohgayayla/Ahmetalan site plan (illustration by Ahmet Çinici and Coşku Kocabıyık) 


collapse at the three visible corners of the enclosing walls and are suggestive of towers 
(Fig. 6). 

A lead seal which was previously discovered at the site by a shepherd was presented 
to the Tokat Museum.9 John Nesbitt, who kindly examined photographs of the seal, read 
the legend and dated it to the late tenth-early eleventh century. (Fig. 7). The obverse bears 
an ornamental cross standing on three steps flanked by a fleuron. On the reverse there is 
a legend of five lines. The obverse and reverse read ‘Lord, help your servant John 


Figure 7 Ahmetalan Bohcayayla, lead seal 





65 We are thankful to the Tokat Museum director and staff who generously shared this information and 
provided photographs of the seal. 
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Kom(i)det(es), (imperial) ostiarios'. The owner of the seal was John Komidetes who was 
an imperial ostiarios. 

Another significant Byzantine period discovery was a triple apsed church at Efdere in 
the highlands of Ormandibi village (alt. 1165m) (Fig. 2, site no. 15). Here, two of the 
apses have been revealed by looting activity (Fig. 8). The ruins measure 28.89m north- 
south and 22.60m east-west. The east-west wall is 4.60m long, the small apse is 1.50m 
and the large apse is 4.40m wide (Fig. 9). The walls are built of irregular stones. On the 
terraces to the east of the church, a large number of tile fragments and fewer ceramics 
were found. Among the ceramics was one piece of Roman sigillata. Here also was found 
the bottom part of a terracotta rosette. In the village, a large oval stone basin with 
crosses and grapevines support the presence of a Byzantine settlement in the vicinity. 

Finally, in the south, at Boyunpinar on Tokat-Artova road, the presence of an under- 
ground Byzantine settlement was reported by the museum and the villagers but could not 
yet be visited. 

In addition to these sites with chapels and churches, two workshops most probably 


dating to the Byzantine period were discovered in 2008. These workshops were situated 
in the Korulugundere area near Gevrek on Tokat-Almus road (Fig. 2, site no. 16, 17). At 
one of the workshops tile wasters (alt. 1290m), in the other, glass wasters (alt.1215m) were 





Figure 8 Ormandibi Efdere, the two visible apses of the original three. 
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Figure 9 Ormandibi Efdere, plan of the church (illustration by Ahmet Ginici) 
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found. Apart from a few stone objects that were found in the villages around Comana and 
are possibly related to wine production, this was the first time the actual locations 
of workshops or kilns were discovered. No structural remains could be related to the 
wasters. 

Determining dating criteria has been difficult both during the survey and in examin- 
ing the archaeological material after the survey. First of all, archaeological material in the 
Pontos, including ceramics, terracottas, tiles has not been properly studied, by which we 
mean typologically and chronologically, for any of the post-Iron Age periods. Architec- 
tural elements are datable almost always if they are part of a column or entablature, or if 
nscribed, but no such example existed in the survey data. Rural architecture is a complete 
enigma; no study concerning smaller sites or villages has yet been conducted. The 
masonry of fortifications has attracted a certain amount of interest and criteria have been 
established but in none of our examples do we have a visible circumference wall. Thus, 
our means of dating depends on a general identification of post-classical period pottery, 
mostly glazed, as Byzantine and Turkish medieval, and an attempt to locate groups of 
material within these hundreds of years. The terracotta rosettes have been a great resource 
since their date is pretty safely established although their use may have expanded into the 
periods following the Byzantine rule. The relief tiles together with the terracotta rosettes 
require further detailed investigation, since these also appear to be features peculiar to 
this part of the Pontos, perhaps expanding also towards the west as far as the Balkans. 
Personal correspondence with the museum directors of the area revealed that rosettes 
are held in the museum storage areas. This is promising for the better documentation, 
classification, and dating of these decorative elements in the future. Overall, however, 
dating the sites discussed above is imprecise and only in the future, with help from pottery 
experts, can a pottery typology of a wide chronological framework be established. Future 
excavations at the site of Comana will certainly provide the needed data from securely 
datable contexts. 


Conclusion 


It is possible to suggest that there is an identifiable collection of material, both architec- 
tural and other, dating to the Byzantine period, in the territory of Comana. Most of the 
examples presented here must date to the middle or late Byzantine period, and thus should 
not in most cases be related to the more detailed historical data presented above on early 
Christianity in the Pontos. However, some finds may be related to the period just before 
the beginnings of the transition from Christianity to Islam in the Pontos. Still, a pattern 
seems to emerge for the settlements dating to the Byzantine period and in the future this 
could be related to changing cultural and administrative dynamics in the region. 


66 Such as Bryer, and Winfield, Byzantine Monuments; Foss, and Winfield, Byzantine Fortifications; Crow 
and Hill, ‘The Byzantine fortifications of Amastris’. 
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One can, for example, speak of two different altitudes and diverse topographies that 
were preferred during the Byzantine period. The first of these is in the plains below 1000m 
on relatively flat land, near water sources, agricultural land and close to main roads 
(Table 1). Sites near Pınarlı, Gózova (Omala), Bula, Emirseyit and Cat are some of the 
examples for this group. These sites are on terraces, as are most of the modern villages, 
formed by erosional/depositional surface systems. While these terraces are still in a good 
location in terms of their proximity to agricultural lands, they are also above the flood 
level. The second group consists of sites at or above 1000—1100m on plateaux. These sites 
are situated in remote areas, away from main roads. Most have arable lands near them 
but the land is suitable mostly for grains, unlike the plains where a great variety of 
produce is grown because of the quality of the alluvium and abundant water. There is also 
good pasture for herding. These sites have water sources but these are mostly springs 
rather than rivers or streams. A systematic recording of springs at around 1000m and 
above could lead to the discovery of more sites. Sites at Ormandibi Efdere, Bohgayayla, 
Kireçli, Avlunlar and Bula are among the examples (Table 1). 

These observations bring to mind chronological questions. It is rather tempting 
to ask whether these two levels represent two different phases in the Byzantine period. 
However, if the archaeological data are considered, i.e. pottery and the terracotta rosettes, 
it would not be possible to make this suggestion because at sites both on the plains and 
the plateaux rosettes and pottery that could be dated to the middle Byzantine period were 
found. The rosettes as well as tiles have been taken as an important chronological marker 
in this article but the use of the rosettes possibly continues into the medieval Turkish 
period. However, there may be a division in the middle Byzantine period into early and 
late. We have observed that for early Byzantine sites our information derives mostly from 
literary evidence. According to the latter, Comana itself and Annesi and Bizeri were 
definitely near the bank of the Iris and Omala must have been near it. This indicates that 
there were sites in the plains as early as the introduction of Christianity into Comana and 
its environs. The association of Bizeri or Omala with the site of Basiliscus’ chapel and 
St. John Chrysostom's traditional place of burial may have significance in terms of studies 
in the early Byzantine era. There are also pottery and architectural fragments from our 
collection from various sites that date to the early Byzantine period but long-term settle- 
ment history at these sites can only be revealed through a careful study of the collected 
pottery. 

If most of the archaeological evidence for the early Byzantine period derives from 
sites along the Iris river as suggested above, then the sites at higher elevations may indicate 
establishment of new sites on the plateaux at a later date. The reason for such isolation 
is not clear but there may have been alternative road systems at varying altitudes that 
connected these sites, and they may not have been isolated at all. This needs further 
investigation in the future. 

It was also mentioned above that there was a marked stability in the tenth and first 
half of the eleventh centuries which meant greater population, clusters of villages around 
cities and safe trade routes that enabled further growth. Here the authors would like to 
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suggest that the sites discovered during the surveys that date to the middle Byzantine 
period may in fact represent this relatively peaceful and prosperous period. They may also 
pre-date the invasions of the Turkic groups after which there is a significant decline in the 
quality of life and in the free expression of religious beliefs. 

Another difficult question concerns the identification of site types. The sites above 
1000m seem to be rather small (the site at Bohcayayla, for example, is only 1.8 ha) and 
self-sufficient with a spring, some agricultural land and vast herding pasture. On the 
other hand, Bohgayayla is possibly a site with defenses which may be an indication of a 
certain amount of site hierarchy in the region. Any further identification at this point 
would be hypothetical. 

Overall, the quantity of evidence collected during two years of survey at the territory 
of Comana is promising in terms of designing a collaborative project in the future, in 
order to connect the literary evidence with material evidence and further our knowledge 
of the extent of the Byzantine settlement at Comana. At sites in the immediate vicinity of 
Comana, such as the structure at Kilicli, excavations will naturally be held as part of the 
archaeological explorations at Comana since they are within the urban context, while at 
other sites such as Bohcayayla, geophysical inspection and excavations may be conducted 
in the future which will unearth examples of rural sites. 
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The topic of this article is the historical evolution of Greek foreign policy in the Middle 
East over the past thirty-five years. It essentially seeks to explain the broad framework of 
conditions and objectives within which Greek foreign policy has been made towards the 
Arab Middle East and Israel. It argues that the amount of involvement of Greek foreign 
policy in the area was relatively little. Though much has changed in Greece’s approach 
towards the Middle East since the 1990s, there is also a significant continuity of attitude, 
in the sense that serious attention has not been paid to this part of the world. 


An introductory note 


I should begin by explaining what this article is not. It is not an attempt to chronicle all 
the aspects and details of Greek foreign policy towards the various Middle Eastern coun- 
tries during the last thirty-five years. The purpose of this study is much more modest. It 
seeks to examine and analyse the broad framework of conditions and objectives within 
which Greek foreign policy has been developed towards these countries over this period, 
with the aim of throwing light on its evolution, assess its overall quality as well as offer 
some thoughts regarding its possible formulation in the future. However, there is no inten- 
tion of making policy proposals. There is only the imperative to learn, to understand and, 
I hope, to help re-think where Greece has been historically, where it stands today and 
where it is headed in relation to this important area of the world which happens to be 
part of its wider strategic space. 


1 The term ‘Middle East’ in this text refers to the geographical area from the Arabian Peninsula to Morocco, 
excluding Turkey and Iran. Research for this paper has been based on a large number of interviews with Greek, 
Egyptian, Jordanian and Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs officials who spoke on condition of anonymity 
because they are in active service. I wish to thank each of them for their interest in my research and for sharing 
their insights with me. I would also like to thank K. B., Evanthis Hatzivassiliou and one of the anonymous 
referees of this journal for their valuable comments. 
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Historical overview 


Greece’s interests in the Middle East were relatively constant between the Second World 
War and the end of the Cold War. The central concern was to secure good and, if possi- 
ble, friendly relations with the Arab states. Greece was among the countries that, in 1947, 
voted against the United Nations plan to partition Palestine. In 1949, the Greek govern- 
ment de facto recognized the state of Israel but tied high-level diplomatic relations to a 
final resolution of the Palestinian issue that would take into account the rights of the 
Palestinian people. The basic factor that led to this decision was initially the concern of 
reprisals against Greek minorities in Arab countries, mainly in Egypt where the largest 
and most prominent Greek community in the Middle East resided. This factor lost its 
potency after the massive exodus of the Greeks from Egypt as a consequence of Nasser’s 
nationalization of the Egyptian economy. In the following decades, the preoccupation 
with the interests of the remaining Greek communities and of the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchates of Alexandria and Jerusalem, which were considered outposts of Hellenism, 
continued. However, since the 1950s, the primary cause of the pro-Arab policy of Greek 
governments was their wish to ensure Arab support on the Cyprus issue in international 
fora.? Consequently, Greek policy towards the Middle East up to 1974 remained pro-Arab 
without any vacillation. This policy manifested itself through friendly relations with most 
of the Arab countries, efforts to establish trade relations with them, support of Arab posi- 
tions over the Palestinian issue and relations with Israel at a minimal level. This pro-Arab 
policy of Greek governments, however, never resulted in openly hostile behaviour or rhe- 
toric against Israel, because Athens was determined not to push the limits set by Greece's 
Western allies and, especially, the United States. At the same time, Greek governments 
maintained a strictly neutral stance in relation to disputes among Arab countries, as they 
also did regarding Iran's disputes with the Arab states. 

Following the restoration of democracy in Greece in 1974 and up to 1981, the conser- 
vative New Democracy governments under the premiership of Constantinos Karamanlis 
(1974-80) and George Rallis (1980—81) continued to shape Greece's policy in the Middle 
East? according to the traditional patterns that had been established in the course of the 
previous thirty years. However, in the same period there was a discernible intensification 
of Greece’s pro-Arab stance. In this respect, Greece essentially did not differ from most 


2 On Greece’s main concerns in the Middle East and its relations with Egypt in the 1950s see E. Hatzivas- 
siliou, ‘Greece and the Arabs, 1956-1958’, BMGS 16 (1992). Also Y. Sakkas, ‘H eXXnvu noA] o: Méon 
Avatoai eni koepviioeov Kovotavtivov Kapapavan’, in K. Svolopoulos, K. Botsiou and E. Hatzivassiliou (eds), 
O Kwvotavtivoc KapauavAnc otov eixooté aróva, II (Athens 2008) 348-59. 
3 On the details of this policy see Sakkas, ‘H eXXnvikri toAvakr ow Méon Avatoay’, 359-63. A more general 
account of Greek foreign policy in the Middle East from 1974 and up to new millennium is found in S. 
- Roussos, ‘H £JAqvik nova om Méon AvatoXfj: Metaéd “exryeipnotaxns vootponiac”, *scorepikrio RoATIKT|S” xot 
véav npokArjoeov', in K. Arvanitopoulos and M. Koppa (eds), 30 ypóvia edAnvixnc e€wtepixns noditixnc, 1974-2004 
(Athens 2005). 
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of the other European countries that showed a strong interest in strengthening relations 
with the Arab countries after the mid-1970s. This interest was due to the need to ensure 
stable oil markets at optimum prices, following the 1973 oil crisis. In addition, the 
Turkish invasion of Cyprus and the partition of the island in 1974 made it even more 
imperative for Athens to secure Arab support in the United Nations. The intensified Greek 
interest in further improving relations with all Arab states needs also to be understood as 
part of the effort by the Karamanlis governments (against the backdrop of détente) to 
strengthen the country — and thus limit its dependence on the United States — by build- 
ing strong economic and diplomatic ties with countries in Western Europe and in Greece’s 
periphery. Nonetheless, in its quest to strengthen relations with the Arabs, Athens was 
particularly careful to avoid any clash with major United States policy objectives in 
the region, since it did not want any unnecessary complications in its relations with 
Washington. For example, the Karamanlis government took every necessary precaution to 
make it abundantly clear that the decision of his government to recognize the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization (PLO) as the representative of the Palestinians (a recognition that 
was in accordance with the 1975 United Nations General Assembly vote) and the opening 
of an information office by the PLO in Athens did not mean diplomatic recognition of the 
PLO.‘ In addition, Greece systematically refused to vote in support of Arab proposals in 
the United Nations asking for special status for the PLO. Also, it did not denounce, but 
tacitly welcomed, the diplomatic effort towards a solution to the Palestinian issue that led 
to the Camp David accords in spite of the PLO’s refusal to accept this peace process. 
The pro-Arab tendency in Greek foreign policy became even more palpable following 
the coming to power of the Pan-Hellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK) in 1981, but now 
there was a substantive difference compared with the previous period. The new govern- 
ment headed by Andreas Papandreou poured a lot of energy into promoting relations with 
the ‘radical’ Arab regimes, and into making positive gestures to the Palestinians, including 
adopting a harsh rhetoric against Israel. This energy reflected an ideological factor which 
affected government foreign-policy making, besides more traditional economic calcula- 
tions (favourable oil prices, hope for Arab investments) and calculations of diplomatic 
benefits (support on the Cyprus issue,° diversification of Greece's foreign relations) that 


4 I. Chila, ‘H apoBoispandwh StéveEn xoi n EAANVIKY E€wtEpiKT] oA], in D. Konstas and C. Tsardanidis 
(eds), Xóyypovg eAAgvuci ečwtepiký noitiký, 1974-1987 (Athens 1988) 371. 

5 For instance, the status of the Athens PLO office was upgraded to the level of diplomatic representation, 
while Papandreou stated that Greece in no way accepted the Camp David accords: Tbe New York Times, 24 
Oct. 1981 and 17 Dec. 1981. Consequently, because of Greece's position, it was not possible for the EEC to 
send a peacekeeping force to Sinai: Y. Valinakis, ‘H EAAó60 otnv EIE: ta zpóra éka ypovia’, in L. Tsoukalis 
(ed.), H EA4áóa omv Evpwxaixy Koiworyta (Athens 1993) 255. PASOK's motto regarding Israel was that ‘To 
IcparjA siva n auguri tuc apuepucávueng xapovoíac oto LEGUAVATOAIKS YHPO, 1 vro-unepiaMotnký 60vapn ...’ [Israel 
is the spearhead of American presence in the Middle East, the sub-imperialist power]: Committee of 
International Relations of the [PASOK] Movement (ed.), To IJAXOK oro óicOvij yópo (Athens 1977) 17. 

6 The Cyprus issue entered a new phase following the unilateral proclamation of independence by the 
Turkish Cypriots in 1983. Hence, Greek diplomatic efforts aimed at preventing the recognition of Northern 
Cyprus by other states. 
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had driven Greece’s policy in the Middle East until then. In short, many PASOK members 
and a good number of influential intellectuals were under the influence of Third 
Worldism,’ which was politically expressed in Greece by Andreas Papandreou. According 
to this mixture of anti-imperialism and socialism, the roots of Greece’s political and 
economic problems lay in the country’s dependence on the West, and especially on the US. 
Consequently, only a multi-dimensional independent foreign policy that would try to 
balance every aspect of the national interest® could ensure national independence. Hence, 
Papandreou and many senior PASOK members identified ‘radical’ Arab regimes like that 
of Muammar Qaddafi (Libya), and Hafez al-Assad (Syria) as Greece’s natural allies 
because they considered them to be the spearhead of the struggle against Western imperi- 
alism.? On the same account even the most radical, violent expressions of the Palestinian 
struggle did not give rise to criticism, or even scepticism, but were rather endorsed.'? These 
ideas resonated with the mass of the Greek public because they fed on a significant 
socio-psychological dynamic that reached its maturity in the late 1970s. Essentially, this 
reflected a genuine resentment of the West and particularly the US and an inherent 
sympathy for those who shared a common heritage of exploitation at the hands of the 
Western powers. This dynamic has to be understood partly as the result of the interna- 
tional environment: the West's support (or tolerance) of the military junta that ruled 
Greece between 1967 and 1974, and the cold pragmatism with which Washington 
approached the Cyprus question from the earlier stages in the 1950s and even after 
Turkey's invasion of the island. Another factor was Greek culture and national identity, 
which was that of a small people on the periphery of the Western world with a strong 


sense of their ‘supposedly unique features'.! This dynamic was appropriated (and 


7 "Third Worldism has been described as ‘the paradigm within which individual existences were made collec- 
tive, a space in which the oppressed (colonized and poor) were able to reappropriate precious means of 
discourse and of action. Key here is dignity, the yearning of equal status and worth that both was impelled by 
and grew out of decolonialization’: R. Malley, The Call from Algeria: Third Worldism, Revolution, and the 
Turn to Islam (Berkeley, CA 1996), 2323. 

8 Itis difficult to find a commonly accepted definition of ‘national interest’. Here it is used in its broad tra- 
ditional meaning, that is, the protection of the nation's territory, wealth and access to necessary goods. For the 
debate on the concept of national interest see, among others, H. J. Morgenthau, In Defense of the National 
Interest (New York 1951); J. N. Rosenau, The Scientific Study of Foreign Policy (New York 1971), 239-49; 
J. Frankel, National Interest (Westport, CN 1970); W. D. Clinton, The Two Faces of National Interest (Baton 
Rouge, LA 1994). 

9 See Andreas Papandreou’s texts from an earlier period (1970—6), Aró to ITAK oto IIAXOK (Athens 1976), 
passim, and Papandreou quoted in Angelos Elefantis, Srov aoteptouó tov Aaixiguod (Athens 1991) 169. 

10 Within the ranks of PASOK the symbolism of the Palestinian movement was extremely strong ‘To Maho- 
ot1tviakó Kivnue siva n ayu tov avtupmepiadtotiKod ayóva otv mepioyh — Kat iows o£ naykóopua Kipaka’ [The 
Palestinian Movement is the spearhead of the anti-imperialist movement in the region, and perhaps on a global 
scale]: To HAXOK oto óic0vij yopo, 19. 

11 J.S. Koliopoulos and T. M. Veremis, Greece: The Modern Sequel. From 1821 to the Present (London 2004) 
270. For an inspired analysis of Greek political culture and of the way it shaped the images of the Greek 
public concerning the international environment and Greece's place in it in the 1980s see N. Diamandouros, 
‘Politics and culture in Greece, 1974—91: an interpretation’, in R. Clogg (ed.), Greece 1981—89: the Populist 
Decade (Basingstoke 1993). 
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manipulated) by PASOK's leadership in terms of foreign-policy decisions, to some extent 
out of conviction but mainly for electoral purposes.” Thus, the PASOK governments, in 
contrast to their political predecessors, paid less attention (particularly in their earlier 
years in power)? to the impact that some of the aspects of their pro-Arab policy would 
have on Greece's relations with the US, as well as with many of Greece's Western Euro- 
pean allies (and indeed with ‘conservative’ Arab states such as Saudi Arabia and Egypt). 
For this reason, in the mid-1980s, the Papandreou government pursued closer relations 
with the regimes of Qaddafi and Assad, in spite of the fact that their support for terrorist 
organizations and their connection with terrorist acts had made them enemies of the 
United States and had led to the gradual aggravation and rupture of their relations with 
some countries of the European Community (mainly France and Italy). Indeed, Greece's 
friendly policy toward the two Arab regimes which were considered to be ‘radical’ 
in Washington and most Western European capitals, in combination with Papandreou's 
anti- Western rhetoric and the fact that his government was perceived in the West as being 
soft on international terrorism, became an irritant in Greece's relations with the US, but 
also with some West European governments, as it was felt that Greece was disrupting 
Western unity within the Atlantic Alliance.? Nonetheless, this perception did not lead to 
any serious breach between Greece and its Western allies, as Papandreou's government at 
the same time maintained defence ties with the US and sought to deepen Greece's relations 
with its European Community (EC) partners.!6 It should be noted here that the policy of 
closer ties with the so-called radicals in the Middle East was limited to the Arabs and was 
not extended to the Islamic fundamentalists of Iran who had come to power after the fall 
of the Shah. What we know is that the idea that Greece should try to ally with Iran as a 
counterbalance to the Turkish threat was circulating within Papandreou's cabinet but 
never took hold. What we do not know is why this idea that was favoured by some of 
Papandreou's close aides did not materialize. Given that the foreign policy of the PASOK 
governments did not truly aim at severing ties with the West, the answer perhaps lies in 


12 A relationship between the mass national public opinion and foreign policy decisions certainly exists, but 
it has proved difficult to analyse. For an interesting discussion of this relationship informed by identification 
theory see W. Bloom, Personal Identity, National Identity and International Relations (Cambridge 1990). 

13 PASOK remained in power from 1981 to 1989 and returned to power again under Papandreou's leadership 
in 1993. 

14 It is important to note that the late 1970s and the 1980s were years of hostile propaganda and enmity 
between Damascus and Tripoli on the one hand and Riyadh and Cairo on the other. 

15 ‘Papandreou faults U.S’, Tbe New York Times, 29 May 1986; ‘US criticizes Papandreou for statement 
on terrorism’, The New York Times, 4 June 1986. Papandreou's hard anti-American rhetoric softened in the 
mid-1980s. C. Ioannides, ‘Greece, Turkey, the United States and the politics of Middle Eastern terrorism’, 
in Speros Vryonis, Jr. (ed.), Greece on the Road to Democracy: From the Junta to PASOK 1974-1986 (New 
Rochelle and New York 1991). 

16 ‘Papandreou hopes for better ties with the U.S in his second term’, The New York Times, 6 June 1985. 
For an overview of the foreign policy of PASOK in the 1980s see T. A. Couloumbis, ‘PASOK’s foreign policies, 
1981-89: continuity or change?’ in Clogg (ed.), The Populist Decade. 
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the fact that siding with Iran’s mullahs was judged to involve too much of a risk of a 
serious rift with Greece’s allies, although other considerations may also have been at 
work. In any event, Greece’s policy towards Iran stayed close to mainstream Western 
European policies. 

A second significant development during the 1980s relating to Greece’s foreign policy 
in the Middle East was the slow change of attitude towards Israel. In the late 1980s, 
the Papandreou government adopted a policy of gradual improvement of relations with 
Israel, despite its sympathy for the ‘radical’ Arab regimes and Andreas Papandreou’s 
extremely strong public statements against Israel in the early 1980s, following the Israeli 
invasion of the Lebanon. This policy climaxed in early 1988 with the decision of the Greek 
government to upgrade diplomatic relations with the state of Israel. The reasons for this 
shift can essentially be explained by Greece’s obligations stemming from its membership 
of the European Community. To be more specific, the policy of gradual improvement of 
relations with Israel was unavoidable after the acceptance in 1987 by the Greek Parliament 
of Greece’s conventional (treaty) obligations following a transitional period, as a member 
of the EC, towards Israel, with which the EC had signed an agreement of trade and 
co-operation. However, the decision to upgrade relations with Israel was not put into 
practice. As Papandreou stated to the Greek parliament, there would be no upgrading of 
relations because of Israel's conduct towards the Palestinians in the occupied territories." 
Nonetheless, the normalization of Greece's relations with Israel could not be put on hold 
for long, given Greece's obligations within the EC. Greece was the only EC member that 
did not have full diplomatic ties with Israel. As it happened it was in May 1990 under 
the New Democracy government (1990-1993) of Konstantinos Mitsotakis that Athens 
upgraded relations with Israel to full ambassadorial level.!* According to Mitsotakis 
the upgrading was not simply a conventional ‘obligation’, but a ‘strategic necessity’. The 
early 1990s were a strained period for Greek foreign-policy makers. As the East- West 
confrontation was coming to an end, new dynamics were unleashed in south-east Europe. 
The collapse of the predictability that had characterized Greece's regional environment 
during the Cold War resulted in a sense of insecurity in Athens. The process of Greece's 
readjustment to the new international and regional realities was also accompanied by a 
sense of isolation vis-à-vis its Western partners.” Still according to Mitsotakis, it was 
against this backdrop that he felt the pressing need firstly to improve relations with 


17 The New York Times, 13 March 1988. According to Konstantinos Mitsotakis, Prime Minister of Greece 
from 1990 to 1993, who was interviewed by the author in 1999, the escalation of the intifada had played into 
the hands of those within PASOK who strongly resisted ties with Israel and made it difficult for Papandreou 
to ignore their pressure. To what extent Papandreou himself agreed with them on principle rather than out of 
political expediency is an open question. 

18 For a discussion of Greece’s policy towards Israel see J. Abadi, ‘Constraints and adjustments in Greece's 
policy toward Israel, Mediterranean Quarterly 11 (2000). 

19 On this period see V. Coufoudakis, ‘Greek foreign policy in the post-Cold War era: issues and challenges’, 
Mediterranean Quarterly 7 (1996). 
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the US, which had become awkward because of Papandreou’s rhetoric, and secondly to 
deepen Greece’s relations with the hard core of the EU (Germany in particular). The 
overall objective was to safeguard the country’s national security (in a traditional sense) 
in a period of uncertainty.” It was on the basis of such strategic calculations”! that the 
upgrading of relations with Israel under his premiership went hand in hand with the effort 
to expand Greece’s relations in the Middle East, which were dominated by contacts with 
Damascus, Tripoli and the Palestinians, to also include the conservative Arab Gulf regimes 
and particularly Saudi Arabia (the other significant US ally in the region besides Israel). 


A new wind 


The upgrading of relations with Israel marked the beginning of the gradual re-definition 
of Greek policy towards the Middle East (with the exception of the policy towards Iran, 
which continued largely on the same path), reflecting changes in both the international 
and the domestic environment. For one thing, the end of the Cold War and the emerging 
new international order shaped by the strong forces of globalization delivered a serious 
blow to Third Worldism in the developing as well as in the developed world. Thus, the 
ideas that influenced somewhat the foreign policy of the PASOK governments during the 
1980s were losing much of their grip on the last government of Andreas Papandreou 
(1993-5), as the Third Worldists in the cabinet, the party and Greece’s intelligentsia began 
to fade away. At the same time the ‘modernizers’ inside PASOK were on the rise. In con- 
trast to the Third Worldists, they addressed the pressing question of Greece's position in 
the post-Cold War international system by stressing Greece's European future. To this 
end, they stressed that Greece had to align its overall foreign policy with that of the 
other EU members in order to avoid the consequences of international isolation. At the 
same time some also argued (with echoes from the ranks of New Democracy as well), that 
Athens needed to avoid frictions with the US and to achieve a better, warmer, alliance 
with Washington than the one that Papandreou's anti-American rhetoric had allowed in 
the 1980s.” To a large extent their thinking was affected by the assessment that the post- 
Cold War balance of power between Greece and Turkey, Greece's adversary, was chang- 
ing in favour of Turkey. In the early 1990s, Athens was warily watching Ankara's efforts 
to expand its influence in the Balkans.? Moreover, Greek political circles were convinced 
that Turkey's strategic importance for US interests, which had been declining as the Cold 
War was coming to its end, was on the rise again, owing to Turkish participation in the 


20 Interview with Konstantinos Mitsotakis. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Interviews by the author with Yannos Kranidiotis, Deputy Foreign Minister (1994—7) in 1997, and with 
Konstantinos Mitsotakis. 

23 E. Athanassopoulou, ‘Turkey in the Balkans: the view from Athens’, International Spectator 29 (1994), 
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Gulf War and Washington’s hopes that Turkey might emerge as an influential actor in the 
newly independent Turkic states of the former Soviet Union. While these pervasive ideas 
were brewing, influencing the foreign policy choices that Athens had to make, many Greek 
diplomats and a number of politicians gravitated more and more towards the view that, 
in the final analysis, the Arab countries did not offer substantive help as far as the Cyprus 
issue was concerned, despite their overall support for the Greek positions. At the same 
time, there was much disappointment at the fact that the longstanding pro-Arab stance 
of the Greek governments had not yielded the substantial economic benefits that were 
expected.” In simple terms, Papandreou’s Middle East policy of the 1980s no longer made 
sense to the ‘modernizers’ inside PASOK. 

Naturally, the re-tuning of Greece’s foreign policy was not going to be easy and could 
not take place overnight, particularly given the opposition from the diehards within 
PASOK. The change of perception of the country’s external environment was not univer- 
sal among the circles of Greek political elites, particularly within PASOK. In fact, in the 
1990s many of the old tendencies and reflexes that characterized Greece’s Middle East 
policy in the 1980s were still strong. A good example was Greece’s prevarication over the 
development of relations with Israel even after the establishment of full bilateral diplo- 
matic relations. However, the influence of past traditions was to diminish to a consider- 
able degree in the post-Papandreou era of PASOK governments, because the accession of 
Costas Simitis to the office of Prime Minister (1996-2004) strengthened the modernizers 
within the party. Simitis placed much more emphasis on Greece’s Western identity and 
hence on the requirements of its integration with Europe.? For sure, Simitis himself was 
not particularly interested in foreign policy issues, his focus being domestic policy. But, he 
was convinced of the necessity to filter out the tendencies in Greek foreign policy that 
were isolating Greece from the rest of Europe, and to align Greece’s overall foreign policy 
with that of its European partners if the country was to fully integrate into the EU.” 

Nonetheless, although most members of the new cabinet was acutely aware of 
Greece's relatively weak position in the international system and most of its members 
agreed that its foreign policy had to be aligned with those of the major European states, 
it was a change in the regional balance of power that actually spurred the pivotal decision 
to seriously shake up Greece’s foreign policy in the Middle East. In early 1996, the news 


24 This had been building up since the second half of the 1980s when the Arab economies entered a recession. 
Economic co-operation was essentially limited to trade relations. On Greece's trade relations with the Arab 
countries between the late 1970s and the mid-1990s see T. Tsiovaridou, ‘El papel económico de Grecia en el 
área mediterranea’, in José Girón and Slobodan Pajovié (eds), El Mediterráneo a finales del siglo XX (Oviedo 
1998) 155-71. 

25 For the contrast between Papandreou and Simitis in terms of Greece's goals compare Papandreou's 
speeches from the 1960s (their message still intact in the 1980s) collected by P. Kritikos, H prjéq (Athens 1998) 
with Ministry of Press and Mass Media, Greece: Your Strategic Partner in tbe New Millennium (Athens 
1999). 

26 Interview by the author with Yannos Kranidiotis. 
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of military co-operation between Turkey and Israel greatly alarmed Athens. This unpre- 
dictable change in the Middle East security environment was considered to be a direct 
blow to Greek national interests. This was mainly due to Greek concern that the 
Turkish-Israeli strategic relationship would lead the very powerful pro-Israel lobby in 
Washington to take the Turkish side regarding the issues that bedevilled Greek-Turkish 
relations. Following Turkey's invasion of Cyprus the US Congress emerged as one of the 
vehicles that played a role in the formulation of policy towards Greece and Turkey. In 
fact it was an article of faith among the Greeks that the 7:10 ratio that Congress used with 
regard to military aid to Greece and Turkey brought greater stability in the Aegean and 
enhanced Greece's security. Thus, Greek foreign-policy makers always considered it 
essential that Turkey's bargaining leverage in Washington did not outweigh that of Greece. 
Therefore, after some initial inertia Simitis’ government reached the conclusion that 
developing relations with Israel, which was keen to promote its bilateral relationship with 
Greece, was the key to counterbalancing the important advantage that Ankara was thought 
(not only by Athens but also by the Turkish foreign policy establishment) to have gained 
in Washington." 

This decision was slowly translated into policy. Divisions persisted within PASOK 
over whether Athens should develop relations with Israel (or avoid them for the sake of 
solidarity with the Palestinians and the Arabs in general) and over what kind of dialogue 
Greece should maintain with the Arab states.” Simply put, certain PASOK members had 
no conceptual understanding of the idea that Greece's interests demanded a different 
course of action from the one pursued for many decades in the Middle East. Nonetheless, 
the consistently strong pro-Arab attitude that had underlain Greek foreign policy for 
almost half a century was gradually curbed. There was another significant external factor 
that contributed to this. In the mid-1990s when the process for Cyprus' accession to the 
EU seriously began, Athens and Nicosia expected that the stalemate on the Cyprus issue 
would be broken and a solution would be found on the basis of international law and 
United Nations resolutions.” In these circumstances, Arab support over Cyprus was 
thought to be almost irrelevant. Thus, a major policy objective that had been driving 
Greece's traditional pro-Arab policy was thought not to be important any more.?? 


27 For a detailed analysis of the thinking that led to the decision by the Simitis government to promote ties 
with Israel in the 1990s see, E. Athanassopoulou, ‘Responding to a challenge: Greece's new policy towards 
Israel’, Journal of Southeast Europe and Black Sea Studies 2 (2002). 

28 Interview in 1997 with a senior official in the office of Theodoros Pangalos (Foreign Minister 1996-9), who 
spoke on condition of anonymity. 

29 Republic of Cyprus, Press and Information Office, ‘Tı oAAáGei peta tnv évtaén tnc Koxpov otnv Evponraïkń 
'Evoon ya to Kuapiaxd;’: hetp://www.cyprus.gov.cy/moi/pio/pio.nsf/All/74889967 A A COD040C22573DE0034 
EFB3?OpenDocument. 

30 Nonetheless, more than a decade later, the Cyprus issue — still unresolved — made a come-back 
in Greece's relations with the Arab states. At the foreign ministers! meeting of the Organisation of Islamic 
Conference (OIC) in Istanbul in June 2004 the observer status of Northern Cyprus was upgraded from Turkish 
Cypriot Community to Turkish Cypriot State, while at the same time the OIC urged its members to enter into 
bilateral relations with the Turkish Cypriots. Since then the OIC has continued to adopt similar resolutions, 
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Turn of the century 


At the end of the last decade of the twentieth century Greece’s foreign policy in the 
Middle East was very different from the policy of the previous two decades. That is to 
say, the Simitis governments achieved a balanced policy in the region. They improved 
relations with Israel and managed at the same time not to alienate the Arabs. Also the 
attitude of the last PASOK government regarding the Palestinian issue, which was still a 
very emotional one for a considerable part of the Greek public, was to be based more and 
more on the mainstream attitudes and trends to be found within the European Union, 
which were in general supportive of the rights of the Palestinian people. This policy proved 
to be sustainable even after the second intifada broke out (October 2000), to which the 
Greek media responded by adopting a strong anti-Israel stance. At the time, according to 
Greek and Israeli Foreign Ministry sources, George Papandreou, the Greek Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, sharply criticized the harsh military reprisals of the Israeli government 
against the Palestinians in his conversations with the Israeli ambassador to Athens. How- 
ever, the Greek government made no public statements against Israel to a similar effect. 
This was astonishing given the traditional sensitivity of PASOK governments to the 
Palestinian cause. It was in itself a new departure for Greece’s policy in the Middle East, 
a breakthrough. 

At home the ‘modernizers’ around Simitis successfully used the argument of confor- 
mity with Greece’s EU partners regarding relations with Israel and the Palestinian 
question. (The same argument was used by Athens to fend off Arab criticism caused by 
the policy adjustment towards Israel). By placing Greece’s relations with Israel within a 
EU policy framework the Simitis government succeeded in de-sensitizing much of the 
domestic opposition to them. In short, bilateral relations were transformed from being a 
provocative issue into almost a matter of routine. It is true that the government, because 
of its interest in developing relations with Israel, found it convenient to tailor its support 
for the Palestinians along the more balanced lines laid down by Greece’s EU partners. 
However, at the same time, the moderation of manifestations of support for the Palestin- 
ians by Simitis’ government also reflected the need felt by PASOK’s ‘modernizers’ to assert 
Greece’s own membership in the Union by having it behave in the same way as most of 
its partners. 

The transformation continued in the new millennium under the government of 
Costas Karamanlis,*! who also placed emphasis on deepening Greece’s integration with 


Continued 

and gradually the Arab states began developing relations with North Cyprus: A. Dimou, *'Opyaviouóc IoAapukns 
Awkckeync: axdun pia anópacn-kóAaQog yia to Kumpioxd ue ty EAAGSa axovoa’, Xrpatyyixy, Sept. 2009. In a 
damage-limitation exercise the Greek government sought to influence the Arab governments not to establish 
relations with Northern Cyprus with mixed results. In any event, this time the preoccupation with Cyprus, 
though important to Athens, did not drive Greece’s policy towards the Middle East as it had done in the 
past. 

31 The leader of the conservative New Democracy party, the nephew of the former Greek Prime Minister 
Constantinos Karamanlis, succeeded Simitis to power in 2004. 
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Europe. What did this transformation consist of? Briefly, Greek policy in the Arab Middle 
East did not seek to serve exclusively traditional foreign policy goals influenced by the 
concept of international anarchy and balance of power. It was also interested in serving 
the goals promoted by the European Union (such as regional cooperation, dialogue, trust- 
building measures, strengthening of civil society, etc.), based on a much broader concept 
of stability and security for the region. 

Furthermore, Greek diplomacy in the Middle East adopted many of the tools that 
were used in relations among EU members, and Greek foreign policy sought a more 
multilateral approach in this area. In other words, since 1996, Greece’s relations with the 
Arab countries of the Eastern Mediterranean have increasingly been defined on the basis 
of the political, economic and institutional framework of the European Union and on 
the principles of Euro-Mediterranean co-operation. At the end of the first decade of 
the twenty-first century one could reasonably argue that the efforts of Greek governments 
to align their foreign policy in the Middle East with those of the EU partners, with the 
objective of honouring Greece’s commitment to the EU, in their turn gradually helped to 
stabilize the process of transformation of Greek foreign policy as the ideas and principles 
that originated in the core of the EU came to form part of the working assumptions of 
Greek foreign-policy makers.” 


With a critical eye 


In a very real sense the scope of involvement of Greek foreign policy in the Middle East 
has been relatively limited over the past thirty-five years, in spite of Greece’s proximity to 
this area of strategic significance. It is true that during most of this period, Greece consis- 
tently maintained — or in some cases sought to cultivate — good relations with many 
Arab countries as well as with the Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat. As noted above, since 
the late 1990s Athens has also steadily improved relations with Israel, although bilateral 
relations still lack warmth. Nonetheless, it can be argued that, on balance, Greek govern- 
ments did not devote consistent attention or particular energy to the promotion and 
furthering of bilateral ties with any one of the Middle Eastern countries throughout the 


32 On the subject of how interaction among EU member states and participation in EU practices may affect 
foreign policy behaviour and the beliefs that shape it see J. C. Ohrgaard, ‘International relations or European 
integration: Is the CFSP sui generis?’, in B. Tonra and Thomas Christiansen (eds), Rethinking European Union 
Foreign Policy (Manchester 2004). For an insightful discussion of the Europeanization of Greek foreign policy 
in general see P. C. Ioakimidis, ‘The Europeanisation of Greece’s foreign policy: progress and problems’, in A. 
Mitsos and E. Mossialos (eds), Contemporary Greece and Europe (Aldershot 2000); P. C. Ioakimidis, ‘The 
Europeanization of Greece: an overall assessment’, in K. Featherstone and G. Kazamias (eds), Europeanization 
and the Soutbern Periphery (London 2001). According to Ioakimidis the Europeanization of Greek foreign 
policy has been mostly felt in the decision-making process and in the general approach to the big questions of 
national interest. 
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Cold War period. The flirtation with the ‘radical’ Arab regimes by Papandreou’s govern- 
ments was no exception to this rule. In short, at no point did Athens have a long-standing 
substantial relationship with any Arab state. Undoubtedly, the overall weakness of Arab 
institutions in the conduct of foreign policy also had a role to play in this. In addition, 
post-war Greek governments were unable to formulate and pursue a dynamic and sustain- 
able agenda towards the countries of the Middle East. The objectives of Greece’s policies 
were a good deal less ambitious than one would have expected, given Greece’s strategic 
location at the crossroads of three continents. Identifying the full reasons for this lack of 
attention would necessitate a detailed study and analysis beyond the scope of this paper. 
However, it is reasonable to argue that it partly reflected the more general weaknesses 
that characterized Greek foreign-policy making during most of the Cold War era. It is 
possible to state in a somewhat crude fashion that the country’s foreign policy in those 
years was severely constrained by certain interrelated elements in its domestic environ- 
ment. Greece’s size, and even more significantly the level of political, economical, and 
social development of a state in a broad sense,” set certain limits to the resources available 
to foreign policy.** Greece, a small state in terms of both physical size and behaviour, 
lacked a highly competent bureaucracy as well as the overall infrastructure necessary to 
support a multifaceted foreign policy agenda.** In fact, the absence of a strong and effi- 
cient bureaucracy, in combination with the concentration of political power in the office 
of the Prime Minister, meant that Greece’s foreign-policy making was based on a narrow 
range of skills and expertise." Furthermore, during the period 1974-99, Greece’s foreign 
policy was marked by its intense dispute with Turkey over Cyprus and the Aegean. Con- 
sequently, the preoccupation of Greek foreign-policy makers with this dispute consumed 
much of the available foreign policy energy. 


33 On this point see M. A. East, ‘Size and foreign policy behavior: a test of two models,’ World Politics 25 
(1973), reprinted in C. W. Kegley, Jr. et al. (eds), International Events and tbe Comparative Analysis of Foreign 
Policy (Columbia 1975). 

34 However, it should be noted here that small states often have the capacity to act in the international 
environment in ways that transcend the apparent limitations of their size. For a classic study on this issue see 
D. Vital, The Inequality of States: A Study of the Small Power in International Relations (Oxford 1967). 

35 According to A. Baker Fox, ‘The small states in the international system, 1919-1969’, International Journal 
24 (1969) 751-2: *...we can think of small states as those whose leaders recognize that their own state's 
political weight is limited to a local arena rather than a global one, that they are dependent upon outside 
political forces for much of their security, and that their particular state's interest may be dispensable in the 
eyes of one or more great powers’. See also Vital, Inequality of States, 33-6. 

36 Until the mid-1970s there was no Middle East desk at the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs, there were 
only a couple of Greek embassies in the Arab world and they were undermanned, D. Bitsios, [épa anró ta 
obdvopa (Athens 1983) 163. 

37 On the incomplete late modernization of the Greek state and its major characteristics during the period 
under examination see D. Sotiropoulos, Kpároc xa: petappbOuion ot obyypovn Notia Eopóng: EAAÁóa-Ionavía- 
Itadia-Toptoyadia (Athens 2007), passim. On the personalized foreign-policy decision making style see P. C. 
Ioakimidis ‘The model of foreign policy-making in Greece: personalities versus institutions’, in S. Stavridis 
et al. (eds), The Foreign Policies of the European Union's Mediterranean States and Applicant Countries in the 
1990s (Basingstoke 1999). 
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At the same time, the foreign policy behaviour of the Greek state towards the coun- 
tries of the Middle East during most of the Cold War period was conditioned by two 
factors in the international environment. The structure of the international system (and 
Greece’s place in it as perceived by its foreign-policy making elite) was the first of these. 
The most substantial parameter influencing Greece’s relations in the Middle East has been 
the attachment to the idea of keeping Greece in line with its formal and informal commit- 
ments to its NATO allies and later to the European Community. That is to say, Greece 
pursued policies that would not bring her into direct confrontation with its allies, thus 
confirming the argument that the structure of the international system has a powerful 
effect on the policies of states,** and of small states in particular.’ This attachment was 
the reflection of a strategy to maximize the country’s external security, and also of a deci- 
sion to firmly anchor Greece in Western civilization and thus support the values of 
liberal democracy — a decision that was supported by the majority of Greek political and 
intellectual elites. Even PASOK, as Ioakimidis points out, which ‘fiercely opposed’ Greece’s 
accession to the EC, ‘once in power... came to gradually accept the EC, as it evolved into 
the EU, as the underlying framework for the modernization and Europeanization of 
Greece’. Consequently, even though these commitments were often resented by a sig- 
nificant part of the Greek people, and individual governments broke some of the informal 
rules of these commitments over particular issues (for instance the Papandreou govern- 
ments in the 1980s) in order to assert Greece’s independence and/or satisfy domestic 
political considerations, these commitments did mould the basic Greek foreign policy 
structure that shaped (and to a large extent constrained) its course of action in the Middle 
East. In other words, entering the world of Arab states was hazardous in that no extra- 
regional power — let alone a small power like Greece — could enter Arab diplomacy 
without risking being caught up in the squabbles of inter-Arab rivalry, but also in the 
politics of anti-Westernism that to a great extent defined Arab identity. 

The only exception to that cautious approach was Papandreou’s policy towards Libya 
and Syria in the early 1980s. Here it is necessary to sound an important note. Undoubt- 
edly PASOK’s Third Worldism accounted for many of the choices of Papandreou’s foreign 
policy in the Middle East. Nonetheless, the radical foreign policy rhetoric coming from 
Athens in the 1980s was not matched by action. In fact, while Andreas Papandreou 
was befriending Qaddafi, his government was deepening Greece’s ties with the European 
Community and maintaining its defence ties with the US. Papandreou sought, mainly 
for electoral purposes, to meld together two conflicting images of Greece’s future, the 
European one with one that identified Greece as a peripheral country in battle with the 


38 Realists have placed particular emphasis on this argument. See for instance the classic study by K. N. 
Waltz, Theory of International Politics (Reading, MA 1979); also H. A. Kissinger, ‘System structures and 
American foreign policy’, in C. W. Kegley, Jr. and Eugene Wittkopf (eds), Perspectives on American Foreign 
Policy (New York 1983). 

39 Vital, Inequality of States, passim. 

40 Ioakimidis, ‘Europeanization of Greece’, 76. 
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mighty, predatory Western powers. But, to put it simply, senior policy makers within 
PASOK never identified with the Third World to the degree that might have led them to 
pursue a persistent, energetic foreign policy in seeking to seriously deepen relations with 
the Arab states. In other words, there was no consistent like-mindedness between Andreas 
Papandreou's governments and individual Arab regimes that might have produced the 
impetus to extend the boundaries of their association.’ 

The second major factor in the international environment that conditioned Greek 
foreign-policy behaviour in the Middle East has been Turkey’s policy towards Greece.” 
Greek foreign policy was a response to relations with Turkey, but consequently in part 
also to what the Greek foreign-policy makers imagined them to be.* In brief, the psycho- 
logical environment in Greece was remarkably affected, particularly after 1974, by the 
struggle with Turkey over Cyprus and the Aegean. The discussion of the whole national 
community on the theme of national interest and prestige focused on Turkey. Achieving 
maximum resistance to Turkey’s demands and genuine strategic threats was perceived as 
vital by Greek foreign-policy makers. As a result, the preoccupation with Turkey domi- 
nated Greek foreign policy. Hence, the interest of Greek governments in seeking the 
friendship of Arab states was primarily motivated by the fundamental strategic objective 
to diplomatically strengthen Greece vis-d-vis Turkey. Whilst economic interests also 
consistently played (and continue to play) a significant part in Greek foreign policy calcu- 
lations towards this part of the world, they were not a leading concern for most of the 
period under examination. As it turns out, Greece’s fundamental strategic objective was 
not sufficient to supply a sophisticated, multilayered foreign policy agenda towards its 
neighbours in the Middle East. Nor did the economic objectives of Greek governments 
supply such a policy. To be sure, Athens failed to convince most Arab states that it had 
an interest — that went beyond the signing of agreements — in seeking out and enhancing 
prospects of co-operation based on mutual interests over a wide range of issues stretching 
from the broader economic-related areas to the technical and cultural field. Of course, one 
may argue, Greece’s strategic objective in relation to Turkey obliged Athens to spread its 
diplomatic energy thinly in the area (because every Arab vote counted), instead of doing 
what would be natural given its Western orientation, that is to focus its limited resources 
on expanding and deepening relations with the ‘conservative’ Arab monarchies, Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia, which had good relations with Washington. 


41 For some interesting perspectives on the relationship between identity and international relations from 
the point of view of constructivism see P. J. Katzenstein (ed.), The Culture of National Security: Norms and 
Identity in World Politics (New York 1996). For a contribution to this debate with specific reference to the 
Middle East see S. Telhami and M. Barnett, ‘Introduction: identity and foreign policy in the Middle East’, in 
S. Telhami and M. Barnett (eds), Identity and Foreign Policy in the Middle East (Ithaca 2002), 6-8. 

42 On the impact of these two factors on Greek foreign policy see K. Ifantis, 'Avatntóvtag enúoyés: otpatnyuég 
sbiooppomnans kat cvomptKh moAKdTHTA’, in Arvanitopoulos and Koppa (eds), 30 ypóvia. 

43 For an early classic study of the distinction between reality (operational environment) and image (psycho- 
logical environment), see H. and M. Sprout, Man-Milieu Relationship Hypotheses in the context of Interna- 
tional Politics (Princeton 1956). 
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Against this backdrop it comes as no real surprise that, after more than thirty years 
of relations with many of the regimes that are still in place in the Arab Middle East, 
Greece today has very little to show in terms of cemented bilateral ties based on mutual 
interests in various domains. In this context, it is interesting to note that in recent years 
Greek companies have made significant inroads into the Arab Middle East market, mostly 
when in co-operation with Turkish companies.“ Remarkably, in the present era the lack 
of consistent attention of Greek governments towards the Middle East still persists. This 
is difficult to understand, given the profound changes in the international environment 
and in the Middle East in particular, changes which present Greece with many challenges 
(for instance multiple non-traditional security threats) but also opportunities (for instance 
in the economic field).*° ‘Greece is absent in the Middle East’, officials and foreign policy 
specialists (whether in Cairo, Amman, or Tel-Aviv) remark behind closed doors. There- 
fore, what is surprising, given this reality, is the idea, so dear to many Greek politicians, 
that because of traditionally good relations and historic bonds with the Arabs, Greece 
can play a leading role in the Middle East; more specifically, that it can assist the Arab 
countries in their further development and it can become a bridge between the EU and the 
Middle East.** The idea is not really new. For instance back in 1948 the Greek Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Constantine Tsaldaris, inspired by the 
Hellenistic past and seeking to elevate Greece's regional importance, visualized the coun- 
try at the time as a bridge between the US and Britain on the one hand and the Arab states 
on the other." As the decades passed, the idea of becoming a bridge proved to be tena- 
cious. Hence, during his official visit to Athens in 1981, in keeping with the tradition 
that you have to please your host by telling him what he wishes to hear, Yasser Arafat 
duly said ‘Greece, this great country, ... is the link between the Arab world and Europe.’” 
Today, this idea, which feeds into a latent sense of Greek superiority towards the Arabs, 


44 The prime example is the joint Greek-Turkish urban construction project in Oman, accounting for a 
20 billion dollar budget. Turkey has for the past 30 years been building significant economic ties with most 
Muslim states in the Middle East. On the details of the expansion of these relations see for instance P. Robins, 
Turkey and the Middle East (London 1991) 100-11; H. Akder, ‘Turkey’s export expansion in the Middle East 
1980—1985', Tbe Middle East Journal 41 (1987). 

45 For a discussion of some of these challenges and opportunities see I. O. Lesser at al., Greece's New 
Geopolitics (Santa Monica, CA 2001), chapter 2. 

46 See for instance, the article by the PASOK MP and twice minister, Michalis Chrysochoidis, ‘EAAé5a Kor 
Méon Avatoay’, 15 Jan 2007, www.chrisochoidis.gr/2007/01/15/i-ellada-kai-i-mesi-anatoli, or the speech by the 
former minister of development, Christos Folias (New Democracy), during his visit to Lebanon, ‘Exevdboeic otn 
Notioavatoauh Eupóz xai m Méon AvatoAfj: yéoupa ovvepyaciac EAAd5ac-AiBavov’, 29 Oct. 2008, www.folias. 
gr/images/activities/155.pdf. 

47 E. Athanassopoulou, Turkey: Anglo-American Security Interests 1945—1952: The First Enlargement of 
NATO (London 1999) 96-8. 

48 See, for instance, the comments by the Greek Foreign Minister between 1974 and 1977, Bitsios, épa anró 
ta obvopa, 159. 

49 The New York Times, 15 Dec. 1981. 
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lives on in the circles of Greek political elites (whereas the obvious question as to the 
necessity as well as the purpose of such a bridge is not even asked). Both New Democ- 
racy and PASOK circles have been toying with it for the last ten years and it has been 
repeated by politicians and academics close to the foreign policy establishment. In 
essence it is an exercise in wishful thinking. 

It is evident that the EU environment has had direct effects on Greek foreign-policy 
makers regarding the definition of policy issues in the Middle East. For almost a decade, 
Athens has been conducting its policies in the region under the increasing influence of the 
mainstream policies of its EU partners. To the extent that this influence has contributed 
to achieving balance in Greece’s relations with all states in the area, as well as smoothing 
relations with its Western partners, and has also led to a more sophisticated approach for 
Greek foreign-policy makers, it can be thought of as a positive development. At the same 
time, Greek governments have found themselves conducting their policies in the Middle 
East more and more through the organizational environment of the EU. This change has 
created new short- and long-term challenges for Greek policy-makers regarding their 
approach to the Middle East. So far we can state that Greek governments have been 
adjusting to the change by somewhat restraining their foreign-policy involvement in the 
Middle East and by generally choosing the multilateral approach to the region (that is, via 
the EU). One of the essential questions here is to what extent the Greek foreign-policy 
making system is well equipped and willing to benefit from its EU membership in order 
to enhance Greece’s involvement in the Middle East in areas of special concern for Greece, 
instead of simply devoting its energy to routine (re)action through the channel of EU 
policy initiatives. Relevant to this is the question of specialization and development, 
within the Greek bureaucracy, of expertise on Middle Eastern issues that may be of 
particular interest to Greek foreign-policy makers. 

Undoubtedly Greek governments have fully endorsed the basic long-term goals of 
the EU policy in the region, which could be summed up as encouragement of economic 
development, political stability and promotion of peace on the basis of commitment to 
the creation of a Palestinian state; economic aid to the Palestinians; and security guaran- 
tees for Israel?! At the same time, it is clear that despite developments in the Middle 
East that bear direct political, economic and security consequences for Greece, Greek 
foreign-policy makers have not displayed any serious interest in focusing their attention 


50 See for instance comments by the present PASOK Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dimitris Droutsas: 
[among our immediate priorities is] ‘Recovering the role that Greece can and ought to play in the Middle East. 
Strengthening again the traditional ties of friendship with the Arab world and relations with Israel’, Presenta- 
tion to the press of the basic directions of Greek foreign policy by the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
D. Droutsas, and by the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, S. Kouvelis, 11 Jan. 2010, www.mfa.gr/www.mfa.gr/ 
Articles/el-GR/19012010, SB1421.htm. 

51 It should be noted that Athens also favours a Euro-Atlantic co-ordination of policies in the Middle East. 
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on any particular Middle Eastern issue.” In fact there is hardly a serious debate among 
Greek foreign-policy making elites regarding the big changes currently occurring in the 
Middle East and their significance for Greece’s goals and policy priorities (at a national 
and/or EU level). In other words Greece’s current and future relationship with the 
Middle East remains in practice a largely underestimated challenge for Greek foreign- 
policy makers. 


From possibility to fulfilment? 


In conclusion, Greece is not a newcomer in the Middle East. For many decades it has 
interacted with this part of the world on the basis of consistently friendly relations with 
most Arab states and has managed to maintain a positive image in the Muslim Middle 
East. This is an overall record that most other EU member states of the same size as 
Greece do not have. Recently, its approach towards the Middle East has become more 
balanced as a result of the development of good relations with Israel, which have more 
than once proved to be sustainable in times of crisis. At the same time, this area, which 
is part of Greece’s wider strategic space, is becoming more and more volatile. Given this 
reality, and whilst leaving aside any false pretensions of special bonds with the Middle 
Eastern countries, it would only be natural to expect Greek foreign-policy makers to focus 
their attention on how Athens could develop its relative comparative advantage within the 
context of EU involvement in the Middle East. The purpose of this would be to have its 
views taken into account concerning a number of different areas that attract EU interest 
and directly affect Greece; these are primarily soft security issues, such as environmental 
threats, movements of refugees, or organized crime, to mention only the most obvious 
ones. 

However, Greek governments have so far failed to pursue such a goal with enthusi- 
asm, determination and sufficient effort, despite the rhetoric coming from official circles. 
At the same time, they have also been extremely slow in thinking independently of their 
EU partners in response to the significant rapid changes in the Middle East and their 
strategic consequences for Greece. This lack of motivation certainly brings to mind the 
words of George Shultz, Ronald Reagan’s secretary of state, who allegedly said that 
the conduct of foreign policy was not one thing after another but the same thing over 


52 This applies also to the Middle East peace efforts, despite the aspirations of the governments of both 
PASOK and New Democracy for Greece’s involvement in this big game, since the late 1990s. (For instance, 
between 1997 and 1999 Greece hosted a series of semi-official confidence-building meetings between Israelis and 
Palestinians). This is a very strange aspiration, however desirable the intended results may be. Not only does 
the EU itself play a lesser role than the US regarding this issue, but also within the EU or the EU troika discus- 
sions aiming to shape and structure a new order in the Middle East Greece has never featured as an actor, even 


a marginal one. 
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and over again. What are the reasons behind this? Only further study of the complex 
processes that affect the ways in which twenty-first-century Greece defines its interests will 
tell. But clearly, unless there is in future a more active and decisive political involvement 
from the top with an eye to Greece playing a more dynamic role in protecting and advanc- 
ing its interests in this important area, Greek foreign policy in the Middle East will 
continue to reflect the routine processes that demonstrate a lack of ability to respond to 
challenge. 
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How to narrate the experience of the Greeks who lived under European colonial rule? 
Greek nationalist historiography ignores the colonial dimension and links this experience 
to the grand narrative of the struggle of unredeemed Greeks against foreign domination. 
By contrast, revisionist accounts challenge the pervasiveness of ‘national sentiment’ among 
subjected Greeks and stress the coercive nature of nationalism. Based on micro-analyses 
of cases drawn from Cyprus under British rule and the Dodecanese under Italian rule 
in the 1930s, an assessment is made of the practical significance, in the daily lives of 
these colonial subjects, of the conflicting imperatives of national allegiance and imperial 
loyalty. 


‘Greeks under European under colonial rule’: constructing a paradox 


Throughout the year 1939, starting in May, the British colonial government of Cyprus 
received hundreds of petitions emanating from most of the island's villages. ‘We, the 
undersigned inhabitants of the village of Yermasoyia’, read one of these, ‘Greeks, British 
subjects, request for the grant of real political rights, befitting our historical descent and 
civilization, as the present regime [...] cannot be tolerated'.? Such a regime, read another, 
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‘similar to the one applied to the coloured tribes of Africa’, is unworthy of the civilized 
Cypriots or of liberal and democratic Great Britain, which claimed to be the champion 
of liberty worldwide.’ All of these petitions were more or less identical and were written 
in katharevousa Greek, which suggests that they had been designed by the educated elite. 
They advocated the idea of an equivalency between British administrators and adminis- 
tered Cypriots. By reasserting the Greekness of Cypriots, the petitioners reclaimed their 
‘distinguished place in [a] history and civilization’ that Great Britain considered to be part 
of her own cultural inheritance? Consequently subjecting Greeks to colonial rule, a regime 
which, at the turn of the twentieth century, had found its moral justification in the 
presumed asymmetry between civilizations, was at best absurd. This rhetorical strategy 
was not new in Cyprus and had been systematically used by the Cypriot Orthodox clergy 
and the elite in their claim for Enosis, or the island’s political union with Greece. 

A similar approach had been adopted by the Dodecanesian educated elite, who 
likewise demanded that the Aegean islands under Italian rule since 1912 be ceded to the 
Greek state. In December 1918, at the end of the First World War and in the context 
of the dramatic reconfiguration of the national frontiers in Europe and the Eastern 
Mediterranean, the ‘Executive Committee of the Inhabitants of the Dodecanese’ addressed 
a memorandum to the president of the United States, Woodrow Wilson: 


The Dodecanese, Your Excellency, is not a res nullius to be occupied or ceded 
at will. On the contrary, we, the Dodecanesians, have a highly developed national 
conscience and time-honoured traditions and culture. Our old history bears witness 
to the services rendered to humanity by these twelve islands with their philosophers, 
physicians, historians, poets, astronomers and evangelists. [...] [W]e confidently 
appeal to Your Excellency, the champion of freedom of the peoples, requesting of 
you to kindly see that our freedom and our union with Greece is secured.$ 


The memorandum established a direct link between the venerable culture of the Dodeca- 
nesians and the latter's fundamental right to be united with Greece. This was brought into 
contrast with the concept of res (or terra) nullius. According to this concept, unclaimed 
territories, even if inhabited by indigenous peoples, belonged to the first civilized country 
that occupied them; hence terra nullius had famously justified the Scramble for Africa 


3 SA1 738/1939/2, petition signed by 230 inhabitants of the village of Marathovounos, Famagusta district, 
11 August 1939. 

4 SA1 738/1939/1, petition signed by 71 inhabitants of the village of Limnia, Famagusta district, 31 July 
1939. 

5 R. Beaton, ‘Introduction’, in R. Beaton and D. Ricks (eds), The Making of Modern Greece: Nationalism, 
Romanticism, and the Uses of the Past 1796-1896 (London 2009) 3. 

6 ‘The Executive Committee of the Inhabitants of the Dodecanese to His Excellency, Mr. Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States’, London, 26 December 1918, in White Book. The Dodecanese: Resolutions and 
Documents Concerning the Dodecanese, 1912-1919, compiled by Dr. Skevos Zervos and Paris Roussos 
(London 1919) 59. 
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between European powers in the late nineteenth century.’ But the text is also appealing to 
the ‘principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities’ newly enshrined in Woodrow 
Wilson's ‘Fourteen Points’ of January 1918.8 There existed a Greek state, and the 
Committee’s memorandum implied that the Dodecanesians’ claim should be placed on 
an equal footing with those of the other unredeemed Europeans and not with those of 
colonial subjects who were tacitly denied the right to self-determination. 

In Cyprus and the Dodecanese, the educated elite and the Greek-Orthodox clergy 
consistently strove to present their claim for Enosis not as a colonial question, but as a 
question of nationality, to be settled by international law among equal nations. Indeed 
Enosis as an ideology based its legitimacy on three different, but intertwined claims: 
it expressed a filiation with Ancient Greece,? acknowledged by Europeans as the cradle of 
Western civilization; it professed a cultural affinity and therefore parity with a Europe 
both Christian and liberal; and it claimed the right to live under the sovereignty of 
the Greek nation-state, a state that had not only been welcomed, even as a lesser protégé, 
into the European community of nations in 1830, but which Britain, France and Russia 
(according to the Treaty of London, signed in May 1832) had pledged to protect. In fact 
the Enosis movement echoed the Greek state’s pursuit of the Megali Idea — the Great Idea 
— namely the annexation, through diplomacy but mainly war, of Ottoman territories 
inhabited by Orthodox Greek-speakers. The fact that Enosis, by the end of the nineteenth 
century, had become a coherent ideology owed much to the direct involvement of the 
Greek state through the medium of the consulates it opened in the wider region from 
the 1830s onwards and the Greek schools which it funded in the wider area. And while 
European powers did not always approve of the Greek state’s expansionist policy, 
the latter had consistently been acknowledged in international treaties until the end of the 
First World War. 

Thus, whenever a European power occupied a territory inhabited by Greek- 
Orthodox populations, it found itself embroiled in intricate situations involving questions 
of nationality, identity politics, geopolitics and international law. The intricacy of these 
situations owed much to the Europeans’ indecision, ambivalence or simply opportunism 
with regard to where and when Greece began and where and when it ended, who was 
Greek and who was not." As the British soon found out during their occupation of the 
Ionian Islands between 1815 and 1864, Enosis was an ideology that encompassed cultural 
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and ideological referents which they themselves considered valid; in practice this meant 
that acknowledging the Greekness of their subjects entailed the risk of tacitly conceding 
the illegitimacy of their own rule. As Thomas Gallant has shown, the viability of colonial 
rule in the Ionian Islands depended on the ability of the British to deny the cultural links 
with Greece claimed by the local elite, and to stress their subjects’ otherness by represent- 
ing them as ‘European Aborigines’ or at the very least as ‘degenerate descendants of 
ancient Greeks’ and entrench this newly created colonial difference.” 


Creating colonial difference: British and Italian reactions to Greek irredentism 


Similar dilemmas were faced by both the British and the Italians in Cyprus and the 
Dodecanese respectively, but they elicited very different reactions. For a long time 
after they had taken control of the island the British did not overtly oppose the claims for 
Enosis on the part of the Cypriot Orthodox clergy and the professional elite.!^ Although 
they had had an intimate experience of Greek irredentism in the Ionian Islands and in 
Crete," in Cyprus they chose to adopt an attitude of cautious detachment. Indeed they 
even facilitated, unwittingly it seems, the efforts of the religious and professional elite 
to spread the national ideal by granting liberty of the press, subsidizing Greek schools 
whose curriculum was modelled on that in force in mainland Greece, and creating semi- 
representative institutions. Conversely, the Italians, still under a Liberal government, 
lost no time in clamping down on Greek irredentism and within a year of their occupation 
of the Dodecanese in 1912, they had introduced martial law, prohibited assemblies, for- 
bidden the display of the national symbols of Greece, meddled in the affairs of the local 
Orthodox Church and deported some of the most vocal champions of Ez0sis.! Indeed the 
Italian occupation of the islands had been condemned by the other European governments 
and in these circumstances it became essential to silence an irredentist movement which 
only served to further delegitimize the Italian presence there. 

This divergence between the policies of Britain and Italy is all the more striking if 
we consider the position of Cyprus and the Dodecanese within their respective colonial 
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empires. The strategic importance of the Dodecanese for Italy had been ephemeral: the 
Italian government occupied the islands, lying so close to the Turkish shores, in order 
to make the Ottoman Empire yield during the Italo-Turkish war over Tripolitania.” 
Thereafter the islands played no significant role in Italy's wars until 1943.!5 Similarly, 
although Britain occupied Cyprus in the aftermath of the Russo-Turkish War (1877-8) to 
counter the Russian threat on the ‘Route to India’, the actual strategic value of the island, 
as Andrekos Varnava reminds us, ‘was always more imagined than real';? in fact, after 
British troops disembarked in Egypt in 1882 Cyprus ceased to be of any strategic relevance, 
prompting the Cabinet to offer the island to Greece in 1915 in an abortive deal to secure 
the latter's participation in the First World War.? Ultimately, in the context of the 
First World War and the definition of ‘spheres of influence’ in the Near and Middle East, 
the British government, under the influence of imperialists such as Lord Curzon, decided 
to hold on to Cyprus.”! The Italian refusal to evacuate the Dodecanese was mainly moti- 
vated by reasons of prestige, progressively justified by the alleged cultural and historical 
ties binding the islands to Italy which, as Philip Carabott states, ‘imperially minded 
archaeologists’ were only too happy to prove.” 

The 1930s marked a clear authoritarian turn in the colonial policies of both Britain 
in Cyprus and Italy in the Dodecanese: in fact these policies began to resemble one 
another in striking ways, even though they were implemented by two constitutionally and 
ideologically different governments, democratic on the one hand, fascist on the other. In 
both cases, public demands for Enosis became illegal, as did the display of the national 
symbols of Greece; press censorship was imposed; elected institutions, such as the mukhtar 
(village headman) in Cyprus and the demogerondia (council of elders) in the Dodecanese, 
were abolished and replaced by government-appointed bodies; the remaining secular 
powers of the Orthodox Church were eliminated, and education was partly brought under 
colonial control.? It is usually argued that the reason behind Britain's change of policy 
in Cyprus was the Greek-Cypriot revolt in October 1931 in the name of Enosis, which led 
to the burning down of the colonial governor's residence; and that the toughening of 
Italian policy was due to the appointment, in November 1936, of a new governor in the 
person of Cesare Maria De Vecchi, one of the quadrumviri who had marched on Rome 
with Mussolini in October 1922 and who made no secret of his intention to ‘fascisticize’ 
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the Dodecanese.” But this authoritarian turn must also be set into the context of the 
fascist dream to recreate the mare nostrum — 'fa|re] del Mediterraneo il lago nostro’, 
in the words of Mussolini?* — which openly challenged Britain's dominion in the Mediter- 
ranean. During the 1930s, the Italian government further fortified the island of Leros and 
reinforced the naval base of Porto Lago (known today as Lakki).”” In 1936, the British 
briefly considered transforming Cyprus into an air force and naval base;? and, as a 
Colonial Office bureaucrat observed, ‘if we are going to make Cyprus an important 
military base and spend millions on it, there is every reason why we should take firm 
action to cut at the root of this seditious movement [Enosis]'.? There are also numerous 
indications that British colonial administrators drew their inspiration from the way the 
Italians governed the Dodecanese. 

But the parallels between the two regimes remained superficial. For in spite of 
their apparently similar goal, namely the eradication of the Enosis movement, the method 
employed by the British was not nearly as thorough as that of the Italians. For example, 
British intervention in Greek-Cypriot education concerned the curricula, and references to 
Greece and Greek history were not allowed, yet the lessons were still taught in Greek. By 
contrast in the Dodecanese, by 1937, the Italians had decreed that all lessons be taught 
exclusively in Italian, while Greek became an optional language. Likewise, the British 
did not interfere in the local nomenclature, whether it be patronymy or toponymy. Con- 
versely, the Italians consistently Italianized not only the toponymy’! — for example the 
island of Karpathos became Scarpanto and Kastellorizo became Castel Rosso — but also 
their Greek subjects’ names. The latter sometimes led to absurd situations: on 13 Septem- 
ber 1938, the executive head of the island of Simi complained to the central government 
in Rhodes that issuing family cards was complicated by the differences he encountered 
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in the names and surnames of persons of the same family. ‘For the most part, these dif- 
ferences are due to the erroneous transcription of names from Greek to Italian and also 
to the use, here very common, of a nickname instead of a surname. Thus for example, 
the surname Boiazi becomes Boiazzi-Boiatsi-Voiazi-Voiazzi-Voiatzi; Zavari becomes 
Tsavari-Savari-etc."?? 

If, in the 1930s, both the Italians and the British sought to transform their Greek- 
Orthodox subjects into loyal colonial subjects, they understood the concept of imperial 
loyalty very differently. A British official observed that ‘the desire to be and more 
pragmatically to be thought worthy and important [...] prevents [the Cypriot] from 
acknowledging himself as a Cypriot pure and simple. Racially and temperamentally he 
cannot be English; to be Cypriot is not enough; therefore he is Greek’. Hence, from 
the British perspective, although they were British subjects, Cypriots could never become 
English. But they were not Greek either, or at least they should not be allowed, let alone 
encouraged, to present themselves as such. In 1933, Governor Stubbs, who referred to the 
Cypriots as ‘bogus Greeks’,** decided to ban the term ‘Greek’ from all official documents 
in favour of *Orthodox-Christian'.? Colonial administrators were consistent in their 
policy, and the Turkish Cypriots were thenceforth officially referred to as ‘Moslems’ 
instead of ‘Turks’, both in order not to excite inter-communal rivalry and to discourage 
the young Kemalist movement whose development had been encouraged by the Turkish 
consulate. In their official correspondence, it became common for British authorities 
not to distinguish between Greek and Turkish Cypriots, lumping them all instead into 
a category broadly defined as ‘Oriental’. For Governor Palmer (1933-9), Christian and 
Moslem Cypriots were equally ‘Asiatics’.** Although British colonial administrators were 
never very consistent in their attempts to ‘orientalize’ the Cypriots, they did seek to create, 
at least legally, a difference between Greekness and Turkishness on the one hand, and 
Cypriotness on the other, a difference that would conceptually legitimize not only the 
existence of colonial rule, but of the new authoritarian regime. 

The Italians had a different idea about how to instil loyalty in the minds of their 
Greek subjects: they would simply make them into cittadini italiani, of a lesser kind 
than metropolitan Italians but still higher in the colonial hierarchy than the Libyans, the 
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Eritreans and later the Ethiopians.” The ambivalence of the Italians vis-à-vis their Greek- 
Orthodox subjects can perhaps best be seen through their attitude towards marriage with 
local women. In Cyprus, the British strongly discouraged it, as it was generally thought 
that local marriage compromised the impartiality of British civil servants; and usually an 
official who had married locally could expect to be transferred imminently to another 
colony.” By contrast, the Italian attitude was best defined by the longest serving Italian 
governor, Mario Lago: 


Mixed marriages between Italians and Dodecanesians should not be encouraged. 
But they cannot and should not be forbidden. The Dodecanesians are not women of 
colour. A prohibition or a systematic opposition to mixed marriages would be politi- 
cally disastrous. In other words, we should wish that our men get married in Italy and 
sail to Rhodes with wife and family. [. . .] But if it ever transpired that the government 
opposes mixed marriages, implying that ‘Greeks’ are inferior to ‘Italians’, we should 
be creating a dangerous and unjustified atmosphere of racial hatred.” 


Not of colour, yet racially different, ‘almost the same, but not quite',? the Dodecanesian 
woman embodies here the point of balance of colonial rule between rapprochement and 
distancing. Both passages quoted here, the British colonial administrator’s meditations on 
the elusive identity of the Cypriot and the matrimonial advice of the Italian governor, 
show how Greek-Cypriots and Dodecanesians eluded or defied the clear-cut racial 
categorizations in force in the British and Italian Empires. 


National allegiance and imperial loyalty: practical implications 


There is one commonality between Enosis as an ideology on the one hand, and the dis- 
courses developed by British and Italian colonial authorities in the 1930s on the other: 
their claim to express the true feelings of the majority of Greek-Cypriots and Dodecane- 
sians. There is nothing surprising in finding such a method in texts designed to serve a 
political agenda, whether it be Enosis or its repression; it is more awkward to find it 
in the historiography. Most histories of Cyprus and the Dodecanese under colonial rule 
remind their readers that Greeks constituted the overwhelming majority of the local 
population in each case as opposed to the other communities, namely Moslem, Armenian 
and Latin in Cyprus, and mainly Moslem and Jewish in the Dodecanese. After this is 
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established, historians then move on to narrate the conflict between Greek nationalism 
and colonialism. The problem of such an approach is obvious: whatever differences there 
may have been among those Greeks, be they social, regional or ideological are collapsed 
under the flat category ‘Greek’. 

I am not arguing that the Orthodox Greek-speakers of the Dodecanese and of Cyprus 
did not consider themselves Greeks; but, even in the context of the 1930s, Greekness is a 
notion that needs to be placed in specific social contexts. In the early 1930s, there were 
694 hamlets, villages and towns in Cyprus, 252 of which inhabited by both Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots:! how does the ideology of Enosis account for the differences in the 
mental outlook between, on the one hand, the villager of Alona, hemmed in by the 
Troodos mountain range, and, on the other, the Athens- and London-trained lawyer 
working in Nicosia? Likewise, in spite of its name, by 1923, the term Dodecanese referred 
to thirteen islands differently linked to the viider world: Kasos and Kastellorizo were poor 
islands that continuously supplied emigration streams to Egypt and the US, respectively;? 
conversely Rhodes and, to a lesser extent, Kos were wealthier and culturally much 
more diverse, with their Jewish and Moslem communities. Moreover, instances of local 
antagonism between the islands have been reported. Hence, Greekness, in Cyprus and the 
Dodecanese, was only one among many available concentric circles of self-identification, 
in relation to the village, the island, and Greece.? 

Revisionist historians have, to an extent, unearthed the social, political and cultural 
divisions within the Greek-Orthodox communities in Cyprus and the Dodecanese. Studies 
on Cyprus have reclaimed the labouring poor, peasants and craftsmen, as objects of study 
in their own right. In doing so, they have highlighted the coercive nature of patron-client 
relationships and the specific role of the Church as an extensive landowner in this regard. 
Nicholas Doumanis’ history of popular memory of the Dodecanese under Italian rule 
based on interviews highlights more complex relations between ordinary Dodecanesians 
and their Italian rulers than can be accounted for within the domination/resistance 
paradigm. These studies certainly open up new possibilities, both methodological and 
conceptual, for a more sophisticated analysis of British and Italian colonial rule. But 
by focusing exclusively on the divisions within the Greek-Orthodox communities, they 
present the reverse of the problem presented by nationalist narratives, in that they tend 
to understate, and perhaps play down, the capacity of both the colonial presence and 
the nationalist elite to influence the daily lives of Greek-Orthodox Cypriots and 
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Dodecanesians. In the case of the Dodecanese in particular, they implicitly reproduce the 
folkloric, but historically irrelevant, stereotype of the Italiani brava gente (the ‘good’ 
Italians), recently criticized by Lidia Santarelli.” 

After all, in going about their daily business, Cypriots and Dodecanesians frequently 
interacted with agents of the colonial state to pay their taxes, file complaints and obtain 
licences and permits; at the same time they remained under the supervision of the local 
religious and professional elite, who gave them loans, interceded with the state in their 
favour, baptized them, married them and buried them. In the context of the 1930s, these 
somewhat routine activities were gradually politicized and, in order to conduct them, 
Greek colonial subjects were often caught between the conflicting imperatives of imperial 
loyalty and national allegiance. By the early twentieth century, although illiteracy was still 
relatively widespread both in the Dodecanese and in Cyprus, Greek colonial subjects were 
doubly inserted into a culture characterized by what the anthropologist Jack Goody has 
called ‘the logic of writing’.” In their transactions with the colonial state they were 
required to append their signatures and to write or have someone write their claims for 
them; likewise, and partly in reaction to the bureaucratic activity of the colonial state, the 
Athens-educated Greek-Cypriot and Dodecanesian elite often asked them to sign petitions, 
manifestoes, or otherwise testify in writing their adherence to the national cause. 

It is necessary to point out here that the categories of ‘national allegiance’ or 
national sentiment (ethniko fronima) and ‘loyalty’ — which the Italians called lealismo 
verso il Governo — are not of my own making. In fact, by the 1930s, they had become 
stereotypical bureaucratic categories, produced and reproduced in official records. Recon- 
stituting this materiality of nationalism and colonialism in both contexts opens a number 
of perspectives: it sheds light on modalities, admittedly distorted, of self-representation 
on the part of Greek colonial subjects; it allows for a more refined comparison between 
British and Italian colonial rule in terms of their readiness to regiment their colonial 
subjects’ loyalty; and it generally offers a more practical understanding of the significance 
of imperial loyalty and national allegiance. 


Contested boundaries of colonial rule: state surveillance and social control 


A collateral consequence of the Treaty of Lausanne (July 24, 1923), marking the end 
of the Greek-Turkish war, was that, overnight, Cypriots became British subjects and 
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Dodecanesians cittadini italiani (Italian citizens).? In Cyprus the acquisition of British 
nationality had no direct impact on the daily lives of Greek-Cypriots, save in cases of 
emigration or travel, when they applied to the administration for a passport.?? But in the 
wake of the 1931 uprising, nationality became an instrument of control aimed at severing 
the juridical and political links between Greek-Cypriots, and mainland Greeks. This grad- 
ual process found its most thorough expression in the 1939 law providing that all residents 
of Cyprus fall under two categories: British subjects or aliens. The latter were subject 
to the 1936 legislation on immigration. The 1936 immigration law was intended to bar 
the entry to Cyprus of ‘undesirable’ persons, namely communists, prostitutes, criminals 
and nationalists. Adding to this system of control of the Cypriots’ foreign relations 
and relations with foreigners, a system of tracking political agitators was introduced. In 
January 1932, Cyprus’ colonial secretary requested that ‘complete personal police records 
may be kept of persons responsible for or suspected of serious anti-Government activity 
and propaganda'.? The broader aim of this new system of surveillance was described in 
the following terms by a Colonial Office bureaucrat: 


[Our policy] should bring home to the Cypriots a realization that sedition will not 
be tolerated and that it does not pay. Cypriots are eminently disposed to back the 
winning horse. If Great Britain can show that she means to govern and to retain 
Cyprus there is a hope that the rising generation of Cypriots will adapt themselves 
to the situation and become loyal British subjects. 


Interestingly, the definition of loyalty proposed here is somewhat minimalist: it is the 
absence of sedition. In fact, the whole point of British colonial policy during the 1930s 
was not so much to alter how their Greek-Orthodox subjects perceived their identity; 
rather, they sought to disentangle claims to Greekness from adherence to Greek irreden- 
tism; in other words, they hoped to elide the ‘national aspect’ of the cultural Hellenism 
claimed by Greek-Cypriots. 

By contrast, the Italian colonial authorities seemed to have had a more exacting 
understanding of loyalty. Dodecanesians were issued detailed identity cards, which they 
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had to carry with them at all times and which mentioned among other things their religion 
and their occupation. Moreover, private undertakings such as getting married necessi- 
tated a number of official documents certifying one's buona condotta politica e morale. 
In 1937, the Employment Office was created and charged with issuing working identity 
cards which certified one's political reliability, and without which it became impossible 
to apply for a job.” In contrast to the Cypriot case, no difference was made between 
political agitators, real or presumed, and common citizens: all of them became bearers 
of documents and were required to prove their identity in all of their transactions with 
authorities. There was a way to bypass this bureaucratic maze, and that was to obtain 
Fascist Party membership. Otherwise all the information about individuals, including 
remarks on their political and ethical mores, was centralized by the Ufficio centrale di 
anagrafe, cittadinanza, leva, lavoro e statistica. Italian colonial authorities carried their 
meticulousness in identifying their subjects one step further in November 1938, when, in 
the aftermath of the racial laws, Dodecanesians were to obtain a certificate proving that 
they were not Jews.?? 

The difference, in terms of thoroughness, between the two colonial regimes lay in 
differing understandings of the concept of loyalty. To British rulers, loyalty required their 
Cypriot subjects to avoid displaying publicly what were called secessionist allegiances, 
principally to the Greek state; to the Italians, however, loyalty was something that needed 
to be proved in the most routine, practical (including private) activities. However, in spite 
of this difference, British and Italian colonial rule shared a similarity: by the mid-1930s, 
both British and Italian colonial authorities considered their subjects no longer as 
members of a community — Greek, Turkish, Jewish, Armenian — but as identifiable indi- 
viduals individually accountable for their choices, their actions and their words.? It is 
precisely this process of individuation that Greek irredentists in Cyprus and the Dodeca- 
nese sought to impair, by working to restore or invent solidarities that would be binding 
for their compatriots but would elude the grasp of colonial authorities. 

After the October 1931 uprising, Greek nationalism in Cyprus had been driven 
underground. For some time, only the local Orthodox Church remained. Its leader, the 
bishop of Paphos Leondios Savva, managed to become quite a nuisance to colonial 
authorities and, by 1939, the colonial governor could write that no political intelligence 
report would be complete without reference to the activities of this bishop.9 Indeed, 
throughout the 1930s, he and his preachers set out to tour the island and spread the 
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57 YPEX 1937/59/1 Acóekávnooc. Report of informer of the Service of Foreigners, Secretariat of Public Safety, 
24 June 1937. 

58 GAK 725/1938 Provvedimenti per la difesa della razza. 

59 On the impact of colonialism on pre-colonial social ties see B. Cohn and N. Dirks, ‘Issues and agendas. 
Beyond the fringe: the nation state, colonialism, and the technologies of power’, Journal of Historical 
Sociology 1 (1988) 224-9. 
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gospel of nationalism in violation of the existing colonial laws. In June 1939, Leondios 
delivered a speech at the Church of Ayios Theodoros in which he proclaimed: 


I am Greek and I am proud of it, I know my descent and my Greek soul lives 
always free. I want you to learn it all of you and when you proceed to your towns 
and villages to teach it to your relatives and friends in order that they may know 
their descent. In future instead of ‘Yiasou koumbare’ your greeting must be ‘Yiasou 
Ellinopoullon, Yiasou Ellinopoulla'. In this way I hope in eight days' time all Cyprus 
will know this poem, and so, in eight days they will learn their descent which it has 


taken eight years to make them forget.®! 


In making this speech, Bishop Leondios was enjoining his flock to partake in a campaign 
of civil disobedience. British colonial authorities had criminalized public displays of Greek 
nationalism, yet the bishop considered that breaking the law was a very small price to pay, 
because this illegal word, *Greek', encapsulated the true identity of the Cypriots. By 
coming to terms with their *descent and proclaiming themselves Greeks, Cypriots would 
perform an act of liberation. Moreover, by teaching their co-villagers, their friends and 
their family to use the word Greek to identify themselves, Cypriots would also indicate 
their respect for and allegiance to their ‘descent’. Hence, claiming back one's Greekness 
was not only an act of deliverance but also an act of submission to a higher form of 
authority, that of ‘descent’, or genos, and of course to its guardian, the Church, here rep- 
resented by Bishop Leondios. This is the reason why it had to be done publicly: by calling 
oneself Greek, one publicly declared one’s intention, in the words of the bishop, ‘to unite 
in a single body around [one’s] natural leader’; by contrast, those who refused to do 
so publicly for fear of prosecution placed themselves outside the community: thus Greek- 
Cypriots could choose between illegality and social stigmatization. Time and again the 
bishop of Paphos repeated similar speeches, occasionally calling upon Cypriot youth to 
‘sacrifice even their lives, if the circumstances call[ed] for it’.? 

Although the Church had played a similar leading role in the diffusion of nationalism 
in the Dodecanese, by the 1930s, the leadership of the irredentist movement passed into 
the hands of the diaspora. Indeed, the Metropolitan of Rhodes, Apostolos Tryfonos, who 
had at first captained the irredentist movement, had entered into negotiations with the 
Italian administration in 1924 with a view to terminating the authority of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople over the Dodecanesian Church, instead creating an autoceph- 
alous archbishopric with Apostolos himself at its head. This thoroughly discredited him 
in the eyes of Dodecanesian nationalists, particularly of the diaspora, who suspected this 
would facilitate Italian plans to Catholicize the islands.9 Thereafter the clergy still played 


61 CO 67/2992, ‘Record of incidents connected with the local Greek nationalist movement’, $14, enclosure 
to acting governor's secret dispatch (2), 23 June 1939. 

62 CO 67/299/2, $14, 5 and 2 respectively, enclosure to acting governor’s secret dispatch (2), 23 June 1939. 
63 Marongiu-Buonaiuti, La politica religiosa del Fascismo, passim; J. Barros, Britain, Greece and the Politics 
of Sanctions: Ethiopia, 1935-1936 (London 1982) 7, 22-23; ‘H avteÜvur] noAwtxr tov Mntponoditov Póðov 
AnoctóAov Kat ttj uoqgíag tov’, Awdexavyoiaxy [fortnightly Athens-based newspaper of the Dodecanesian Youth 
of Athens], 1 August 1934. 
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a part in the diffusion of nationalism, though a more discreet one, mainly through the 
covert dispensation of Greek education with funds provided by the Greek consulate. 
By the early 1930s, a mechanism to monitor the national and anti-national activities of 
Dodecanesians was created around the Greek consul in Rhodes, the Awdexavnowuxy 
NeoAaía (Dodecanesian Youth) organization in Athens, the Greek Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and, from the time of the establishment of the dictatorial regime of Ioannis 
Metaxas in August 1936, the State Security Service. Thus, the claims of Dodecanesian 
Greeks seeking the protection of the Greek state would always be screened by these 
various bodies, which needed to vouch for their ethniko fronima. Hence, in July 1931, 
the Greek Consul of Rhodes forwarded to his responsible minister the application for 
a Greek state pension filed by Georgios Papaioannou, a former schoolmaster and priest. 
He endorsed Papaioannou’s application in the following terms: ‘Taking into account the 
useful and intense patriotic activity of the entire Papaioannou family, I trust that you will 
recommend to the competent service that they may duly [. ..] approve said [application]. 
Together with the application, the consul forwarded certificates issued by the bishop and 
the Orthodox community of Rhodes. Likewise, the Kalymnian Hieronymos Tavlariou’s 
application for Greek citizenship in August 1935 was accompanied with a certificate issued 
by the Dodecanesian Youth of Athens.® 

These last examples show that Greek-Orthodox colonial subjects were not always 
passive subjects of the conflicting expectancies of national allegiance and imperial loyalty, 
and could even profit from the latter to further their practical interests. This strategic 
manipulation was perhaps more accessible to a privileged and educated elite, which was 
conversant in the ‘languages’ of both the colonial administration and the Greek national 
state and which took a clear stand in favour of either irredentism or colonial loyalty. 
Nonetheless, for Greek-Orthodox Cypriots and Dodecanesians who did not take such a 
stand, autonomy was secured not so much as a result of their own initiative but rather 
through the contradictions of the national and colonial systems of surveillance. 


Slipping through the net: contradictions and blind spots of colonial rule and 
national surveillance 


Fifty-one-year-old Styllis Savva, assistant chief warder at the central prison in Nicosia, the 
capital of Cyprus, was dismissed by the chief commandant of police on 13 November 
1931. Savva had asked not to be given responsibility for eminent Greek-Cypriot political 


64 YPEX 1931/A22a Awéexévyooc. D. I. Pappas, Greek Consul in Rhodes, confidential letter No. 782, 10 July 
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of the Greek Ministry of Foreign Affairs, letter of 6 Aug. 1935, protocol number 90666, to the prefecture of 
Attica-Boeotia. 
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prisoners: ‘Regarding the Bishop of Kyrenia’, Savva said in his statement, ‘as I am a Greek 
and he is a Greek, I asked [the superintendent of prisons] to place Turkish warders 
in charge as I was afraid that if I were in charge of him, the warders might imply [sic] 
that I was carrying messages from him to outside persons [...]’. The colonial governor 
found this reasoning unacceptable, observing that ‘the greater proportion of the Police and 
Prisons establishment is composed of Greeks on whose loyalty and sense of duty, overrid- 
ing sentiments of nationality, this Government is bound to rely for the maintenance of 
administration’. But whereas Styllis Savva’s reference to his Greekness was unacceptable 
to the governor, the Colonial Office in London found that it was fully understandable. 
‘An officer with 33 years public service should deserve rather more consideration. It was 
after all’, as a principal secretary at the Colonial Office stated, ‘an exceptionally exciting 
and trying position for a Greek warder to find himself in’. Indeed, the Colonial Office 
seem to have perceived Savva’s request as a gesture of honesty. Savva himself obviously 
did not see how identifying himself as Greek would be incompatible with his status as a 
colonial civil servant; but what is more interesting is that the colonial authorities were not 
unanimous on this question either. 

Such ambivalence around the identity of Greek-Orthodox colonial subjects did 
not exist in the Dodecanese. From the Italian colonial authorities’ viewpoint, claims to 
Greekness were systematically interpreted as acts of sedition; and, in contrast to their 
British counterparts in Cyprus, their decisions were never overturned by the metropolitan 
government. Reacting to this overbearance of the colonial state, the guardians of national 
orthodoxy, the Greek state and the diaspora, expected Dodecanesian Greeks to signify 
their allegiance to Greece in dramatic fashion. And yet, even under these circumstances, 
Dodecanesian Greeks could still elude both the constraints imposed by the colonial state 
and the control of Greek authorities. 

On 27 November 1938, Giorgio Cagiattanasio, a fifty-two-year-old Greek-Orthodox 
priest of the village of Koskinoü in Rhodes, the merchant Fotio Sullaci and Stamatia 
Malona were imprisoned for five days, ‘by way of example’, in the words of the com- 
mandant of the Carabinieri, because ‘ignorance of the law cannot be tolerated'.9 They 
were guilty of celebrating the marriage of Sullaci and Malona in disregard of an official 
decree issued the previous day. This decree stipulated that priests could only proceed with 
the religious ceremony of marriage after future spouses had given them a certificate from 
the Registry Office testifying that there were no official objections to the marriage.® In 
defending himself, papas Cagiattanasio said that he was unaware of the legislation and 
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that he had received a written order from Bishop Apostolos of Rhodes to proceed with 
the marriage. After inquiring and confirming Cagiattanasio’s allegations, the commandant 
of police released him, but not before severely admonishing him and making him pay a 
hefty fine. Unfortunately, we do not know if the bishop was summoned to account for his 
role in this story. But this incident is revealing of the game of cat and mouse between 
the bishop and the colonial authorities. This placed ordinary Orthodox Rhodians in an 
awkward situation, although there is no way of ascertaining that they were unaware of 
the political stakes involved. Assuming that they were, however, and that they merely 
behaved according to their own custom, it is interesting to note the effect of their actions, 
which seem to have confounded colonial authorities: the priest and future spouses should 
have known the law, according to the carabiniere; but at the same time their ignorance of 
it did not seem a sufficient reason to keep them in jail. 

Similar uncertainties surrounded the system of surveillance elaborated by the Greek 
consulate, the Dodecanesian Youth and the Greek state. On 16 January 1935, the 
Dodecanesian Youth in Athens wrote to the Greek Ministry of the Interior requesting that 
the Symians Michalis Skevofylakas and Savvas Pavlidis as well as the Rhodian Nestoras 
Kranidiotes, all students at the School of Economics and Business in Athens, be immedi- 
ately expelled from Greece. The Dodecanesian Youth alleged that they were ‘openly 
propagandizing for the Italian government, which used them as paid agents’. The matter 
was taken seriously enough by the Greek government to investigate it. The Greek consul 
in Rhodes, after meeting the students’ families, reported that while Michalis Skevofylakas 
had written a thesis on ‘the advantages of fascism’, for which he received a scholarship 
from the Italian Institute in Athens, his family in Symi ‘was very respectable and 
animated by national feelings’. The consul was unable to find any particular information 
on Nestoras Kranidiotes, but his family in Symi was likewise ‘animated by national feel- 
ings’; with regard to Savvas Pavlidis, there was simply nothing to report.” Consequently, 
the Greek Ministry of the Interior decided that the evidence submitted was insufficient to 
justify the expulsion of the three students.”! Some months later, it was revealed that Nesto- 
ras Kranidiotes was indeed an Italian informer.” It is also safe to assume that Michalis 
Skevofylakas maintained at least regular relations with the Italian government. But Savvas 
Pavlidis seems to have been merely guilty by association. His is perhaps the most inter- 
esting case, since it shows the practical difficulty that individuals like Savvas Pavlidis, who 
apparently did not take a clear political stand, constituted for the Greek authorities. This 
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difficulty was intimately related to the rigidity of the categories used by the authorities — 
‘national’ and ‘anti-national’ — to classify the Dodecanesians living on Greek soil. These 
indeed failed to account for attitudes that did not translate any clear, dramatic political 
stand. 

In the Dodecanesian case, as these two examples seem to suggest, the systems of 
surveillance elaborated by the colonial state on the one hand and the Greek authorities 
on the other could suffer from their own thoroughness. In these circumstances, either 
ignorance, real or presumed, or invisibility defined a space eluding both colonial and 
national control. 


Concluding remarks: variations of ‘European’ colonial rule 


The previous section sought to map out those spaces in British Cyprus and the Italian 
Dodecanese which remained beyond the reach of both colonial surveillance and national 
control. In both cases, these spaces emerged out of the insufficiencies, contradictions, or 
rigidity of the systems of state surveillance and national control. As the cases of Savva the 
prison warder and Giorgio Cagiattanasio the priest seem to suggest, Greek-Cypriots and 
Dodecanesians were not always aware of the Manichean order created by the colonial 
situation. They did not always perceive what choosing between national allegiance and 
imperial loyalty entailed in practice, or that a choice had to be made. Ignorance and con- 
fusion, real or pretended, therefore created a field of possibilities where one could feel 
Greek or turn to one’s religious leaders without intending to subvert the existing colonial 
order. In this context ‘national allegiance’ and ‘imperial loyalty’ were categories which 
failed to account for the various possible combinations between ‘nationality’ broadly 
defined and ‘law-abidingness’. Was not this overwhelmingly the case in both the Dodeca- 
nese and Cyprus? And does it not testify to the failure of both colonialism and nationalism 
in regimenting the unconditional support of the silent majorities? There is probably no 
satisfying answer to these questions, but raising them, I think, may perhaps allow one to 
conceive the history of the Dodecanese and Cyprus beyond the dialectic of collaboration 
and resistance and its infamous by-product, attentisme (wait-and-see policy). 

But there is a central difference between the Dodecanesian and the Cypriot cases 
related to the systems of British and Italian colonial rules. The attention of British colonial 
authorities was focused on the ‘public’. In other words, they were more concerned 
with the public expression of their subjects’ claim to Greekness and how this might foster 
agitation. They maintained a cautious aloofness with regard to the private lives of their 
subjects and the identities they might privately claim for themselves. This no doubt 
made it possible for them to maintain a dialogue, no matter how distorted, with their 
Greek-Cypriot subjects. By contrast, the choices faced by Dodecanesians were much more 
clear-cut, and it was simply impossible to at once publicly declare one’s patriotism and 
work with the Italians: Bishop Apostolos of Rhodes found this out when he was vilified 
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by the Dodecanesian diaspora for having entered into negotiations with the Italian colo- 
nial authorities on the question of the autocephaly of his Church.” This polarization was 
mainly a result of the intrusiveness of the Italian colonial state. In turn, the intrusiveness 
of the colonial state antagonized the nationalist leadership, which deployed instruments 
of control that were equally restricting for the Dodecanesians. Just as the Italian colonial 
state expected tangible, in other words bureaucratically verifiable, proofs of political 
neutrality at the very least, so the Greek authorities rewarded only dramatic gestures of 
national allegiance. 

There are probably two reasons accounting for the difference in terms of thorough- 
ness between the two systems of colonial rule. Britain had an imperial tradition which 
surpassed the Italian by two centuries. Methods had been tried, and more sophisticated 
means of governance, based on a rather flexible balance between involvement and aloof- 
ness, had been developed. By contrast, when the Italians occupied the Dodecanese in 1912, 
their track record in colonialism was merely two decades old; hence their form of impe- 
rialism was less mature, less confident, and their insecurity as colonizers was translated 
into a brashly authoritarian method of governance. Moreover, in the 1930s, Britain was 
still an empire ‘with a conscience’, represented by Parliament and the free press in the 
United Kingdom,” and though British rule in Cyprus at the time showed unmistakable 
signs of authoritarianism, it could never become as crude as the Italian without causing 
discomfort at home. Conversely, even if during the same period Italian totalitarianism 
was at best shaky,” it still did not allow for the emergence of dissident voices, and the 
Dodecanese was very much ruled according to the whims of the local administration. 

Because of the relative flexibility of the British parameters of colonial rule, Greek 
irredentism in Cyprus followed a more autonomous path of development, and presented 
certain original features; at least until the early 1940s it was more inclusive with regard 
to the other Cypriot communities, principally the Turkish-Cypriot. In the Dodecanese, 
however, the Italians did not differentiate between those who merely identified themselves 
as Greeks and those who openly espoused Greek irredentism. As a result, no autochtho- 
nous forms of Greek nationalism emerged, since it was exclusively captured by the Greek 
state, which equated self-identification as Greek with ethniko fronima: Greek nationalism 
in the Dodecanese therefore became narrower and more exclusive. 
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This article sheds light on a neglected aspect of the Greek paroikia of Odessa, its female 
component, in the late imperial period. By revisiting the 1897 All-Russian Census, it 
offers an insight into the demographic and social features of Greek women, and depicts 
their occupational position. It shows that middle-class and working women formed 
the majority of the Greek female workforce and suggests that their participation or 
non-participation in the labour market depended on the ability of the male breadwinner 
to support his household financially. 


Scholarship has paid little attention to questions of gender in the communities of the 
Greek diaspora. Women, in common with the unprivileged social strata, have been insuf- 
ficiently studied, mainly as a result of meagre documentary evidence but also because such 
topics were, until recently, peripheral to the intellectual interests of the academy How- 
ever, present trends urge us to go beyond ethnocentric approaches that emphasized the 
ties of the Greek diaspora communities with their homeland or with the newly founded 
Greek state and to study the paroikies (Greek diaspora communities) in an interplay with 
the society that hosted them.? Moreover, in the case of multi-ethnic cities, a comparative 
approach to the behaviour of various ethnic groups is warmly welcomed. Following 
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this direction, the problems of intra-ethnic conflicts and the rise of nationalism and 
assimilation have been brought to the forefront of the debate? 

Greek diaspora women, and, more explicitly, the ‘visible’ portion of this population 
group, have attracted the attention of research whenever they played a key role as widows 
or in business and family strategies of the middle and upper classes. An overall view of 
Greek women in the paroikies needs to be related to the study of their lives before and 
after marriage, by analysing demographic as well as social data, of which we have little. 
More specifically, studies on the Odessan Greeks have shed light on the prosperous busi- 
ness performance of the male population during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
which was linked largely with the leading position of the merchants in the grain trade.’ 
The image of Odessa's Greek community has been fossilized in its glorious past, while 
very few essays have depicted the transformations that preceded the social and political 
upheavals of the early twentieth century.? 

The female presence in the Greek community was always inferior to the male, as the 
Greek paroikia was basically of a commercial-entrepreneurial character. Odessa, even in 
its period of maturity,’ remained an important destination for Greek immigrants coming 
either from the Greek or the Ottoman territories in search of a better life. According to 
the 1897 All-Russian Census, the position of women within the working world was 
not negligible. Middle-class and working women formed the most important part of the 
Greek community in the late imperial period, while a large number of widows were 
denominated as heads of households. 
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45 (Dec, 2006) 43-280; O. Selekou, H xaOnuepivij Con tæv EAAjvov. tç óionopác. Anuóoiog Kat iOtoxikóg Bios 
(19*—apyég 2006 ar.) (Athens 2004). 

7 V. Kardasis, Diaspora Merchants in the Black Sea. The Greeks in Southern Russia, 1775-1861 (Lanham, 
MD 2001); P. Herlihy, ‘Greek merchants in Odessa in the nineteenth century’, Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4 
(1979-80) 399—420; G. Harlaftis, ‘The role of Greeks in the Black Sea trade, 1830-1900’, in Lewis R. Fischer 
and Helge W. Nordvik (eds.), Shipping and Trade, 1750-1950: Essays in International Maritime Economic 
History (Pontefract 1990) 63-95 and G. Harlaftis, A History of Greek-owned Shipping (London 1996); I. 
Pepelasis Minoglou, “The Greek merchant house of the Russian Black Sea: a nineteenth-century example of a 
trader’s coalition’, International Journal of Maritime History 10 (June 1998) 61-104; E. Sifneos , ‘Or oAXayé 
OTO PHOIKG otteumópio KAL N MPOGAPHOOTIKOTHTA TOv EAANVIKV EMOpiKdy oíkov', Ta Ioropik& 40 (June 2004) 
53-96. 

8 A. Mazis, The Greeks of Odessa (New York 2004); P. Herlihy, ‘The Greek community in Odessa, 1861- 
1917’, Journal of Modern Greek Studies 7.2 (1989) 235-51; L. Siegelbaum ‘The Odessa grain trade: a case study 
in urban growth and development in Tsarist Russia,’ The Journal of European Economic History 9 (Spring 
1980) 113-52. Sifneos and Paradeisopoulos, *Ov'EXAnvec tng O6no000 to 1897’, 81-122; E. Sifneos, ‘The dark 
side of the moon: rivalry and riots for shelter and occupation between the Greek and Jewish populations in 
multi-ethnic nineteenth-century Odessa’, The Historical Review 3 (Athens 2006) 189—204. 

9 J. A. Mazis, ‘Odessa reconsidered: a note on the question of the decline of a Russian city’, Modern Greek 
Studies Yearbook 20/21, (2004/5) 71-8. 
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The 1897 All-Russian Census as a historical source 


The first official census of Russia was carried out in 1897 in eighty-nine provinces and 
offers the most representative pre-revolutionary overview of Russian society, which had 
already entered a process of class formation. The next was taken in 1926 and refers to 
post-revolutionary society. The importance of the 1897 census lies in its ability to sketch 
the new trends in Russian society, one of whose features, after the abolition of serfdom, 
was the incoming population. The rising industrial sector and urban-type domestic 
services attracted former peasants, who flocked to the cities in desperate search for work. 
Among the fourteen questions that were addressed to the registered population, the one 
concerning their mother tongue raises scepticism as to the credibility of the responses. In 
view of the ‘nationality policy’ of the Russian imperial government, the claim to using the 
Russian imperial language may be seen as an indicator of the effort to minimize distinc- 
tiveness and to conform to what was considered to be the superior Russian culture.’ 
Despite our reservations, however, in the case of the Greek immigrants the classification 
by mother tongue is important when studied in relation to other criteria for defining the 
boundaries of the ethnic minorities. As will be shown below, the preservation of Greek 
surnames and the use of the Greek language, regardless of citizenship, constituted the 
ethno-cultural distinctiveness of the paroikia despite the general assimilating trend. 

The State Archive of the Odessa Region (GAOO) is one of the rare archives in South 
Ukraine and South Russia. It has preserved a total of 3,000 files referring to the census 
sheets on each household registered.!! These documents provide unique information on 
the individual, such as full name, age, place of birth, citizenship, class (estate) status,” 
social status, education, faith, occupation and source of income. The census enumerates 
5,086 Greek-speaking individuals in Odessa, of whom I have elaborated a sample that 
corresponds to twenty per cent of the community and to which I will hereafter refer as 


our ‘sample’.¥ 


10 On the subject of assimilation or Russification in the Empire’s western provinces, see T. R. Weeks, Nation 
and State in Late Imperial Russia. Nationalism and Russification on the Western Frontier, 1863-1914 (DeKalb, 
IL 2008). 

11 Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Odesskoi Oblasty (GAOO) (Odessa State Archive), opis 8, 9, 10. For a concise 
presentation of the results of the census see the published Pervaya vseobshchaya perepis naseleniya Rossiiskoi 
Imperii, 1897g., vol. 47, Odessa (Moscow 1903). 

12 The Russian population belonged to four social categories (soslovie ‘estates’): the nobility, the clergy, the 
townspeople and the peasants, each of which had its own role in the state. This social structure retarded the 
socio-economic development of Russia. By the Great Reforms of the mid-nineteenth century the old social 
order began to dismantle and allowed the transformation of estates into classes. G. L. Freeze, “The soslovie 
(estate) paradigm and Russian social history’, The American Historical Review 91.1 (Feb. 1986) 11-36. 

13 See Institute for Neohellenic Research, National Hellenic Research Foundation, Database Greeks in 
Odessa, 1897, henceforth Database Odessa 1897. 
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The city, its ethnic composition and female presence 


Odessa had one of the most dynamic growth rates of any Russian city. Between 1800 and 
1892 its population increased at the astonishing rate of 3,67796, compared with rates of 
220% for Moscow and 323% for St Petersburg.!* In 1897, it reached the total figure of 
403,815 inhabitants. Statistical data illustrate the immigration phenomenon that took 
place and the rapid pace of Russian urbanization, because only 43.596 of the population 
had been born in the city. But what remains impressive about Odessa is the complex 
ethnic mix of its population, which, together with the high percentage of foreign nationals 
(4.8%) compared with Moscow (1.3%) and St Petersburg (2.2%), shaped its multiethnic 
and cosmopolitan character." 

Odessa was the most important commercial port of the Russian South, a window 
onto bountiful Western markets.? It was a new port-city with a strong foreign imprint 
right from the outset. Its openness to the sea and direct communication with the Euro- 
pean ports facilitated the spread of ideas and made censorship difficult. Foreign governors, 
urban planners, architects and, of course, merchants set their seal on its personality. 
Italian was the lingua franca of commerce, and Greek international trading companies 
established in the city dominated its import-export trade. 

After the Crimean War, Odessa lost its aspiring upper-class character. The city was 
enlarged by four new peripheral districts, which encircled its three central quarters. The 
steady growth in the grain trade decreased and profits declined as new suppliers entered 
the international wheat market. Jews replaced Greeks in the trading business and the city 
faced a period of poor yields and economic downturns. New investment opportunities 
arose in the building industry for residential housing, as well as in the food-processing and 
metalworking sector. The port's multi-faceted social profile now also included workers 
and servants, unprivileged Jews, poor townspeople, criminals and thieves. Economic 
rivalry fuelled inter-ethnic conflicts, which culminated in severe confrontations, such as 
pogroms against the Jewish residents in 1871, 1881 and 1905. By the early twentieth 
century, mass demonstrations and social demands shaped the city's weekly agenda, and 
led to social upheaval and new political reconfigurations.” 


14 F. W. Skinner, ‘Odessa and the problem of urban modernization’, in M. Hamm (ed.), The City in Late 
Imperial Russia (Lexington, KY 1976) 209-48. 

15 Pervaya vseobshchaya, 1. 

16 Pervaya vseobshchaya, table XLVII, 2 

17 Pervaya vseobshchaya, table XXIV, 300—301. 

18 On the history of the city, see Odesskoe gorodskoe obshchestvennogo upr. K. stoletiyu goroda Odessa, 
1794-1894 (Odessa 1895); P. Herlihy, Odessa: A History, 1794-1914 (Cambridge, MA 1986); P. Herlihy, 
‘Commerce and architecture in Odessa during the late imperial period’, in William C. Brumfield et al. (eds.), 
Commerce in Russian Urban Culture, 1861-1914 (Washington, DC 2001) 180-94; for a social history of 
Odessa see R. P. Sylvester, Tales of Old Odessa. Crime and Civility in a City of Thieves (DeKalb, IL 2005). 
19 R. Weinberg, ‘Workers, pogroms and the 1905 Revolution in Odessa’, Russian Review 46 (1987) 53-75. 
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In the late imperial period Greeks constituted a very small part of the city’s popula- 
tion, only 1.26%, the basic ethnic groups being Russians and Ukrainians (58.8%), Jews 
(30.8%), Poles (4.3%) and Germans (2.5%). Among the 5,086 individuals enumerated as 
speaking Greek as their mother tongue, 1,880 were women.” Most of them were declared 
as foreign citizens and did not belong to the estate structure of the Russian society. Even 
so, persons of Greek origin are found among the inhabitants with Russian citizenship, 
thus demonstrating the trend towards assimilation that existed in the second and third 
generation of foreign minorities in the ethnic composition of Russian cities.?! 

The census data allow us to discern (from the surname and by combining other 
information such as mother tongue, given name) a broader group of individuals who had 
already entered the process of assimilation, such as second-generation immigrants who 
had taken Russian citizenship and were Russian speakers, or individuals of Turkish 
citizenship who were also Greek or Russian speakers. Some examples from our sample 
highlight this basic trend of assimilation. 


Aikaterini Konstanti was 22 years old, an Ottoman subject, born in Odessa, 
Russian speaking, and not married, working as a domestic servant in a Jewish 
household belonging to the Stern family. 


This case indicates her family origins in the Greek-speaking populations of the Ottoman 
Empire and the assimilation process that led to the adoption of Russian as mother tongue 
in the second or third generation. Nevertheless, she retains her father's Greek surname.” 


Anna Carouzou was a 70-year-old widow, of Russian citizenship, belonging to the 
hereditary aristocracy of the town; a Greek speaker, she lived with her two adult 
relatives and five domestic servants in the wealthy Bulvarnyi quarter of Odessa and 
was a rentier.? 


Thus, our sample demonstrates a varied spectrum of cases that are not included in 
the Greek-speaking component (1,880 females) of the 1897 census and are not enumerated 
among the 1,512 women who are classified as Greek citizens. Our sample clearly illus- 
trates the assimilating trend that prevailed in the foreign-language speaking minorities of 
Russian society. Using the results of the 1897 census, which classify citizens according to 
their native language, as our basic analytical material, we will proceed with our analysis, 
adding information from our processed data wherever sharper and more complex tools 
are necessary. 


20 Pervaya vseobshchaya, table XXIV, 303. 

21 On Russian Germans in St Petersburg see A. Hendriksson, ‘Nationalism, assimilation and identity in late 
imperial Russia: the St Petersburg Germans, 1906-1914’, The Russian Review 52 (1993) 341-53. 

22 Database Odessa 1897, no. 208, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 703. 

23 Database Odessa 1897, no. 235, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 1003. 

24 Pervaya, Table XXIV, 303. 
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Demographic and social features of Greek female population 


The published summaries of the census results show that only 37% of the Greek-speaking 
residents were female. The commercial character of the community and the persuasive 
myth of Odessa as a place to make a fortune or begin a career favoured the presence of 
a predominantly male population. Men, either bachelors or already married, came to the 
city alone and resided there by renting a room in the apartments of other families or by 
cohabiting in non-family-based households.” 

Despite the smaller number of Greek women than Greek men, ethnic endogamy was 
not practised strictly, so that there was no pressure on them to get married at a young 
age. Data from our sample show that the average age of women at marriage was twenty- 
four and a half and thirty-three and a half for men." Married life was usually associated 
with a new household (45% of the married couples in our sample), in which women lived 
with their husband, children and domestic servants. 

In Odessa, the population of Greek descent is distributed in the following types of 
households, as our sample indicates: 


a. single-person households 19.596 
b. non-family households 8.996 

c. nuclear-family households 48.5% 
d. extended households 23.196 


Some examples are eloquent: the first belongs to a typical nuclear household formed by a 
couple and its children. 


Eleni Sarri was 25 years old, tbe wife of Georgios Sarris, a Greek citizen born in the 
Ottoman Empire and a Greek native speaker. She lived with her husband, her one- 
year-old daughter and a servant in the central Bulvarnyi quarter, in Grecheskaya 
(Greek Street)” She depended on the income of ber husband, who was an export 
trader.” 


The second belongs to an extended household: 


Anna Papadopoulou was 25 years old and the wife of Eleftherios Papadopoulos, an 
import trader from Trabzon. She was a Greek citizen (due to the citizenship of her 
husband), Italian speaking, born in Odessa and educated at the Gymnasium for Girls. 
She lived with her husband, three children, three servants and two brothers-in-law on 
the prominent Deribaskaya Boulevard in the wealthy Bulvarnyi district of the city.” 


25 Pervaya, table XXIV, 303. 

26 Paradeisopoulos and Sifneos, *Ov'EXAnveg mg Oónocoó to 1897’, 86-7, 115. 

27 Ibid., 118. 

28 Grecheskaya (Greek Street) was inhabited initially by Greek citizens and ended at the Greek commercial 
centre, a round building that belonged to the Ralli family. 

29 Database Odessa 1897, no. 38, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 560. 

30 Database Odessa, 1897, no. 65, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 387. 
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Some women of the lower class are registered in non-family households together with 
other members of the same or different ethnic origin, as tenants of rooms or servants, for 
example: 


Alexandra Metaxa was 31 years old, born in the region of Bessarabia, a Russian 
native speaker, literate, dressmaker, and lived in the peripheral Mikhailovskii 
peripheral district together with a German and a Ukrainian woman! 


In conclusion, Greek women live mainly in nuclear-family households, which 
suggests the bourgeois structure of the Greek paroikia. 


Distribution of female population in the city’s quarters 


The distribution of Greek women in the city’s quarters indicates that the majority lived 
in the central quarters. The city was divided into seven districts (and the suburb of 
Dalnitskii), three in the centre and four in the periphery. Greek women are distributed 
mainly in households of the upper-class Bulvarnyi quarter and the upper- and middle-class 
Aleksandrovskii and Khersonskii quarters. These quarters constituted the core of the city 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, enclosed in the zone of the former port franc, 
within whose boundaries circulation of imported goods was tax-free. In contrast to these 
quarters, the poor and non-privileged classes flocked to the periphery (Petropavlovskii, 
Mikhailovskii, Peresypskii, Port districts and Dalnitskii suburb) that formed the extension 
of the city in the second half of the nineteenth century. These were populated by latecom- 
ers, as was the case of the Jews. The German-speaking female community had a similar 
spatial distribution to the Greek. The French-speaking female population was also dense- 
ly concentrated in the Bulvarnyi mansions and apartments, due to the employment of 
French women as governesses and teachers in the wealthy bourgeois families of the cen- 
tre. 

The classification of the houses in the quarters of the city was carried out according 
to economic and social criteria, such as the rates of housing rent, connection with the 
water-supply system and provision of amenities (indoor plumbing, electricity, etc.).? 
The death rates of 1900 offer the most eloquent testimony to the social differentiation of 
Odessa’s quarters: 13.9 per 1,000 in the Bulvarnyi and 34.0 per 1,000 in the underprivileged 
Peresyp district.? 

Table 1 demonstrates that apart from Jews (or, to be precise, Yiddish-speakers), the 
ethnic minorities speaking foreign languages are distributed in the same way among the 
privileged and non-privileged sector of the city. 


31 Dir Odessa 1897, no. 1888 refers to GAOO fond 2, opis 8, delo. 

32 The average rent for a room in an apartment in the Bulvarnyi quarter was 122 roubles, while in the 
outlying industrial Peresyp district it was 47 roubles. Odesskoe gorodskoe, 62-3. 

33 Otchet sanitarnogo byuro Odesskogo gorodskogo obshchestvennogo upravlenniya za 1900 (Odessa 1902) 
5. i 
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Table 1 Distribution of Greek-, Yiddish-, German- and French-speaking female population in the 
quarters of Odessa, 1897 


Quarters Greek-speaking Yiddish-speaking German-speaking | French-speaking 
Women % Women 


Bulvarnyi 972 





Aleksandrovskii 32 702 
Khersonskii 1267 
Petropavlovskii 15,954 
Mikhailovskii - 15,836 
Peresyp 2048 





Port 2 
Dalnitskii 3i 434 
62,973 








Source: Pervaya vseobshchaya perepis naseleniya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897g., vol. 47, Odessa (Moscow 
1903) 


The age pyramid of the Greek paroikia is given in Table 2. 

The Greek paroikia, in comparison with the overall population of Odessa, had a 
larger group of working age (between 30 and 49 years) as well as elderly people. This does 
not necessarily mean that the birth rate of Greek families was lower than that of Odessans 
in general. The large number of single male earners who lived in non-family households 
among the Greek population skews our results. However, it seems that the mortality rate 
in the first year of life is higher in the average Odessan household than in the Greek one. 
Some differences can be observed between the two sexes of the Greek-speaking popula- 
tion: 38% of females were under nineteen years old, as opposed to only 28% of males, 
the majority of whom were of an age to be active in the workforce, i.e. twenty to forty- 
nine years old. Another 44% of the Greek-speaking female population was from twenty 


Table 2 Age distribution among Greek-speaking males and females, 1897 


Men Women Total % of the Greek-speaking | 96 of Odessa’s 
population population 


0-12 months old 
1-9 years 

10-19 years 
20-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-49 years 


50—59 years 
Over 60 




















Source: Pervaya vseobshchaya perepis naseleniya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897g., vol. 47. 
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to forty-nine years old, whereas the corresponding percentage in the male population of 
the Greek paroikia was 56%. Equity in numbers between Greek males and females exists 
only in the first year of life. 

Suggestions about the birth rate in the Greek-speaking families can only be made on 
the basis of the information from our elaborated sample, whereas the published census 
results supply the number of household members among the different ethnic groups. Thus, 
it includes in its account family members, domestic servants, tenants, and, rarely, workers 
when a workplace is registered. 

Our sample indicates that most of the Greek-speaking married women had two or 
three children. Married couples without children constitute 13.3% of our sample, while 
24.7% have two children and 20.9% have three, the average number of children in each 
Greek-speaking family being 2.3 children. These families reflect a dominant bourgeois 
type among the Greek-speaking households. Moreover, the percentage of domestic 
servants in the Greek households (42.6%) also refers to middle-class families in which 
women did not form part of the working population. 


Widows as householders 


The data we have elaborated show that seventy-two out of four hundred and eighty-eight 
households had a woman at their head. Almost all of them were wealthy widows, over 
forty-five years old, with an income of their own. They were owners of capital or immov- 
able property. They lived in the city’s central quarters, without relatives but surrounded 
by domestic servants, or together with family members dependent on their income. 
When the family members were not married but of working age, the widowed mother 
might depend on her son's or daughter's income (for instance Anna Petrokokkinou in 
Table 3). 

There are few cases of female breadwinners as householders in the lower social stra- 
ta. One of them is a female breadwinner who is a seamstress and lives with her mother, 
her aunt (also a seamstress) and another woman who shares part of the rent.** It seems 
that Odessa’s fashionable life and the cult of dressmaking allowed dressmakers to live on 
their own income in very small apartments of one room. Here are two examples: 


Agathia Kazantinou, a 59-year-old widow with Greek citizenship, was a dressmaker 
who lived in a small apartment in the Khersonskii district.» 


Amalia Moussoudaki, also a dressmaker, a widow aged 36, an Ottoman subject, who 
was a Greek-speaker, lived with her children in a side street by the port, together with 
her four children, whom she supported from her income. 


34 Database Odessa 1897, no. 1779, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 1238. 
35 Database Odessa 1897, no. 185, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 756. 
36 Database Odessa, 1897, no. 687, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 734. 
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Usually female breadwinners of the lower strata needed the financial support of male 
partners and formed households of cohabiting couples: a seamstress lived with her young 
daughter and a man, of Russian origin, who was a worker in the sugar factory. House- 
holds consisted of individuals from the same place of birth, especially from the islands of 
Myconos and Patmos in the central Aegean Sea. They consisted of single women or of 
married women living without their husband but on his income, together with their young 
children, and ‘protected’ or ‘supported’ by other co-nationals who worked at the port or 
as seamen. Some indicative examples related to the above cases are presented in Table 3 
above. 


Educational values among Odessa's female population 


Literacy represents an important factor for the social presence of women and their deal- 
ings with the public sphere, especially when male breadwinners were absent. Nevertheless, 
I consider the level of literacy among the Greek-speaking female population of Odessa 
relatively mediocre (Table 4). 

Greek women were certainly less educated than Greek men, only 58.796 being literate 
compared with 76%. Nevertheless, the rate of illiteracy in the dominant Russian- or 
Ukrainian-speaking group is much higher than among the Greek-speaking females. Class 
structure influences illiteracy. In the female Yiddish-speaking Jewish population, which is 
predominantly non-privileged, the rate of illiteracy is much higher than for the Greeks 
whereas the German-, French- and Italian-speaking groups evidently cultivated educa- 
tional values, which they held in high esteem. Despite the foundation of the Rodokan- 
akeion School for Girls in 1872," a donation of the wealthy Greek merchant Theodore 
Rodocanachi, many Greek families in the late imperial period neglected female education, 
whether offered at an institution or at home. 


Table 4 Literacy among females in Odessa's ethnic communities, 1897 


Mother tongue Women 
Greek 1880 


Yiddish 62,964 














German 4836 
French 706 


Russian or Ukrainian E M 


Source: Pervaya vseobshchaya perepis naseleniya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897g., vol. 47. 














37 S. Paradeisopoulos, ‘To Po&okavákew IIopOevayoysíio', Istorika, Eleftherotypia 58 (23 Nov. 2000) 38—41. 
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Table 5 Female working population in Odessa, 1897 


Mother tongue % of women in the workforce 


Russian 


Yiddish 














Polish 





German 


Greek 








Source: Pervaya vseobshchaya perepis naseleniya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897g., vol. 47. 


Who were Odessa’ s Greek working women? 


The 1897 statistics (Table 5) show that 12.996 of Greek-speaking women participated in 
the workforce and had an income of their own, whereas the rest depended on their hus- 
band's income. The percentage participation of Russian- and German-speaking women in 
the workforce is much higher, which may refer to the existence of low-class households 
within these language groups. Jews have an even smaller participation of women in the 
workforce. Middle-class and non-privileged Jewish households had large numbers of 
children and women traditionally were kept at home, an attitude that explains the 
exceptionally low death rates among new-born Jewish infants.** 

The relatively lower percentage of Greek women's participation in the workforce was 
the result of two chief causes: the small number of women compared with men, and the 
middle-class character of the Greek community as opposed to the lower-class character of 
the Russian-, German- and Polish-speaking communities. 

In order to piece together a picture of the Greek women's occupational trends we 
must first answer the question ‘Who are the females who work?’ in other words ‘What 
differentiates a working woman from a non-working woman in the Greek community?’ 
This question cannot be answered by means of the general data of the 1897 census, which 
provide us with a figure of three hundred and sixty Greek-speaking women who live on 
their own income, but only through a detailed investigation of our sample. Our sample 
indicates females whose income comes from their personal property (returns on capital or 
immovable property) and females who earn their living from their personal work. What 
makes the difference between a working woman and a non-working woman is the 
presence of a male breadwinner in her household.? From the rentier in the fashionable 
Bulvarnyi district to the worker in the tanneries at Peresyp, married women generally 
lived on their husband's income. Overwhelming evidence from the married couples in our 


38 Herlihy, Odessa, 256-7. 
39 On the same argument see the fundamental article by S. Horrell and J. Humphries, ‘Women’s labour force 


participation and the transition to the male-breadwinner family, 1790-1865’, Economic History Review 48 
(1995) 89-117. 
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sample shows that work outside the home was not part of a woman’s life during her 
married status. Thus marriage seems to be related to the ability of the husband to support 
his wife and children financially, which suggests that marriage may also be related to some 
kind of respectability that derived from the possibility of affording a woman exemption 
from participation in the workforce, thus enabling her to devote herself to married life, 
domestic duties and raising children. Our idea is also supported by the fact that in a few 
cases of cohabiting couples reported as not married, the female partners of working-class 
males did work, usually in the same factory.” 

The extremely low wages earned by women also influenced a householder’s decision- 
making as to whether a potential member of the household’s workforce should go out to 
work or stay at home. Women’s meagre earnings usually made it more profitable to 
occupy themselves with the children and the domestic duties than to take a job when a 
male breadwinner was active. 

Having made this point clear, we may approach the basic categories of working 
women, principally young girls and widows, as well as women who were deprived of a 
man’s presence in their households, women who belonged to broken families or had found 
themselves alone in the city. Most of them were tenants of rooms in other individuals’ 
households or did domestic work and lived in the household of their master. 

As we have seen, women reported as being householders were non-married or 
widowed rentiers who depended on their earnings from capital and immovable property. 
Table 6 illustrates the allocation of women’s income according to the 1897 census. 


Women and their workplaces 


From among the three hundred and sixty women with a personal income, three social 
categories emerge. The group of rentiers constitutes 38.6% of females with an income and 
represents a high percentage, much higher than the 8.78% of Greek male rentiers out of 
the total of the male workforce. These women lived on interest from capital or immovable 
property. They were heiresses of family fortunes from either their parents or their 
husbands and they owned plots of land, apartments and other properties, which they 
rented. Many had invested in or leased apartments in buildings put up during the con- 
struction boom of the 1870s. They resided in the upper-class quarters of the city, the 
Bulvarnyi or Aleksandrovskii quarters, they possessed the title of honoured citizens and 
they had domestic servants in their employ. Their educational level was high, all of them 
being literate, because they had attended schools or, as their status obliged, had been 
taught by governesses or tutors at home. 


40 See Tatiana Dimitriou in Table 3. 
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Table 6 Allocation of Greek women’s income, 1897 


Occupation 
1. Rentiers who live on interest from their capital or immovable property 


2. Teachers 28 
1 



























i 


3. Professionals 
| 


7. Service in benevolent societies 


=n 
Ojalo jow j|- E 





12. Domestic servants 43 
13. Public bath attendants 22 
14. Dependent on pensions from benevolent societies 31 






15. Prisoners 1 


17. Non-declared profession 9 
360 


Source: Pervaya vseobshaya perepis naselenya Rossiiskoi Imperii, 1897, vol. 47, 258-9. 














Antonina Kappari, a widow, 33 years old, who lived in Grecheskaya with her two 
daughters and her son. She was born in the town of Nikolaev and was a Russian 
native speaker but acquired Greek citizenship through marriage to a Greek citizen. 
She was the proprietor of ber husband’s printing house.“ 


Ekaterini Lahovari was 52 years old, was born in Odessa and lived on the interest 
from her capital. She had been educated at home and lived in the central quarter of 
the city on the fashionable Deribaskaya Boulevard. She was a spinster and lived with 


her nephew and a servant.” 


Maria Motso, a widow, 38 years old, born in Constantinople and educated there, 
lived with a man of Russian origin, a 47-year-old bachelor working in the government 
committee on censorship, and with two servants. Referring to the male presence in 
her household, the census sheet does not inform us of his being a tenant of a room 
but ‘being in the service of the woman’ householder. Her income derived from the 
rents of immovable property? 


41 Database Odessa 1897, no. 48, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 387. 
42 Database Odessa 1897, no. 110, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 564. 
43 Database Odessa 1897, no. 197, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 702. 
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Upper-class women were exempt from domestic work. They supervised their servants and 
the personal tutors of their children, but they spent a good deal of their day in the city. 
They frequented shops, walked along the boulevards and in the park, visited libraries, and 
took tea in the ladies’ section of the cafés. They travelled in carriages or automobiles and 
were involved in charity work. In the evenings, they appeared, escorted by men, in venues 
of respectable sociability, such as restaurants, theatres, the opera-house, balls, concerts, 
the circus, skating rinks or the cinema. The newspaper Odesskii Vestnik offers us a good 
example: despite the economic depression that Odessa faced in 1875, the salon of Mme 
Papudoff, wife of a Greek entrepreneur who had invested most of his gains from the grain 
trade in real estate building during the building boom of the 1870s, was one of the most 
exquisite places where the upper class could forget its troubles and enjoy the elegant 
dinner and joyful dancing until four in the morning.? 

Most of the upper-class women were sought out for their good manners and savoir 
vivre, were well educated, having been taught privately at home or at the Rodokanakeion 
Greek high school for Girls, and spoke at least two or three languages. 

Middle-class Greek-speaking women were professionals, teachers, shopkeepers, 
artists, proprietors of taverns, inns, or occupied in petty commerce. They represent only 
1596 of the Greek female workforce, whereas their male counterparts, especially those 
occupied in trade, form an important segment of the working Greeks (28.396). Most of 
the females were professionals working in educational institutions supported by Greek 
benevolent societies such as the association EAAnvikh Ayagogpyóc Kotvótng that funded the 
Rodokanakeion Greek school for girls. They belong to the meshchane (townspeople) 
estate of the city's population. Here are some examples: 


Eugenia Stavraki, was 21 years old, born in Odessa, and a tenant of a room in a 
Russian household. She was working as a teacher in a Russian secondary school. 


Stella Kokkini, 28 years old, an artist at the opera, was born in Greece and had 
come to Odessa with her brother and widowed mother. She had a baby and a young 
child who lived on her earnings. All of them rented rooms in the house of a Russian 
family, in which the householder’s wife was of Greek origin, in the central Bulvarnyi 
quarter.” 


Maria Kafatzi, 31 years old, married to a merchant. She had been educated at the 
Popular School and helped her husband in trade. She was the only example of a 
married working woman in our sample. She had four children and lived in the central 
Khersonskii quarter.“ 


44 K. Viskovskii, Putevoditel po gorodu Odesse s podrobnym planom (Odessa 1875). 
45 Journal d'Odessa, 25 September 1875. 

46 Database Odessa 1897, no. 1285, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 635. 

47 Database Odessa 1897, no. 843, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 621. 

48 Database Odessa 1897, no. 917, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 512. 
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There were 163 Greek working women of the lower class, representing 62.5% of the 
female workforce. The existence of female breadwinners leads us to assume that the male 
wage was not enough to maintain a wife and a child. Fifteen females worked in Odessa’s 
industrial establishments, tanneries, rope, soap and food-processing factories. They 
travelled through the city on foot, from the impoverished, densely-packed quarters of 
Slobodka-Romanovka to Peresyp, the industrial sector. They were newcomers to the city 
and worked to support their children. They often worked in industrial establishments with 
other co-nationals from the same place of birth. We have identified one group of tannery 
workers that came from the Aegean island of Syros and most probably had work experi- 
ence in its tanneries, which were already in decline, at the time of their migration.” It 
seems that the indication ‘illiterate’ was more or less synonymous with female worker, 
since almost all of the women factory workers in our sample were unable to read or 
write. 

Low wages of well below subsistence level, unsanitary conditions and a ten- to twelve- 
hour working day were the norm in Odessa’s factories.” It is hardly surprising that social 
discontent as a result of the paltry wages among workers in the maritime industry, the 
docks, transport and factories led to the outbreak of strikes during 1903 and later on 
to riots in 1905. The conditions of the working class as well as the decline in trade, the 
economic recession caused by the Russo-Japanese War and continuous bad harvests 
further aggravated the deteriorating condition of labour-dependent households. Here are 
some examples of female workers: 


Anna Soussa, born in Kherson, 27 years old, was a Greek citizen and worked in the 
Odessa match factory. She lived in the industrial quarter of Slobodka-Romanovka, 
together with her partner and four other Russian workers at the same factory. They 
were all illiterate 


Antonina Kaziati was 28 years old, illiterate, a Russian speaker, and lived with her 
brother’s family. All family members worked in Odessa’s champagne factory.” 


Irini Stefanopoulou, 17 years old, was a worker in the textile factory and lived 
with her brother and her widowed mother in a peripheral district of the city. All 
members of the household worked, her mother as a day-labourer and her brother in 
a bakery.? 


Another thirty-eight women worked in the garment industry, in small workshops under 
very arduous conditions. Many of them were young apprentices who lived in their 
employer’s workshop or house: 


49 The Tsironis family, which came from Syros in the early 1870s, worked in a tannery owned by a Greek in 
Peresyp district. Database Odessa 1897, no. 297—300, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 127. 

50 Skinner, ‘Odessa and the problem of urban modernization’, 231. 

51 Database Odessa 1897, no. 137, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 534. 

52 Database Odessa 1897, no. 279, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 130. 

53 Database Odessa 1897, no. 1272, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 859. 
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Natalia Yannaki and her sister Akoulina, 21 and 16 years old, were seamstresses in 
the workshop of Anna Panova, in the Bulvarniy quarter. They were both Ottoman 
subjects, spoke Greek and had been educated in the Russian Popular School. 


Forty-three women work as domestic servants in Greek households and for families of 
other nationalities. Servants were in high demand among the bourgeoisie and the entitled 
elite. Most of them were widows or very young girls born in other Russian provinces. 
Here are two examples: 


Xenia Pourpoura, an illiterate 15-year-old girl born in the department of Kherson, 
was a chambermaid of a Russian aristocrat living in the Khersonskii quarter. 


Angela Karavia, a 52-year-old illiterate widow born in Greece, was a cook in an 
Italian household.’ 


Another twenty-two females worked in the laundry and bathing establishments that 
proliferated with the development of the lucrative health spas on the outskirts of the city. 
A total of 14.196 of Odessa's working population of both sexes was employed in these 
establishments. This is an indication of their importance in the working world of that 
time. 


Ekaterini Davari was 33 years old, married, born in Greece and working as a 
laundress. She had three children and cohabitated with a married sailor of Greek 
origin in a pereulok (narrow lane) that went down to the harbour, where many 
newcomers from the Greek islands were occupied in precarious jobs.’ 


Thirty-one women depended on pensions from benevolent societies or the State. The poor 
were increasing in Odessa together with the economic slowdown of its harbour’s activity 
and the cut offs of the municipal budget after the municipal counter-reform in the early 
1890s. Many applications from homeless and sick people and old women, incapable for 
work, were addressed to the Greek Benevolent Society seeking a monthly allowance.” 

Finally, one Greek-speaking woman is reported as an official prostitute, while 
another three hundred and sixty-four ‘public’ women figure prominently among Odessa’s 
professions, most of them Russian- or Yiddish-speakers. Yet our sample has already 
registered two more Greek prostitutes, while ten women are of ‘non-declared’ profession. 
Odessa’s notoriety as a popular port for white-slave traders was reaffirmed by official 
reports. We assume that clandestine prostitution existed beside the holders of the official 
yellow tickets that, according to regulations, were distributed to ‘public? women who 
presented themselves for weekly medical examinations.*® 


54 Database Odessa 1897, no. 1809, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 387. 

55 Database Odessa 1897, no. 908, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 468. 

56 Database Odessa 1897, no. 683, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 734. 

57 Cf. Mazis, The Greeks of Odessa, 93-113. 

58 L. Bernstein, Sonia’s Daughters. Prostitutes and their Regulation in Imperial Russia (Berkeley and London 
1995) 2. 
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In our sample, the two cases referred to above are Russian-speakers of Greek origin 
and are generally typical of prostitution in Odessa, a phenomenon associated with the 
combined traumas of industrialization and urbanization.’ It has been assumed that 
the breakdown of patriarchal peasant households in the post-emancipation era brought 
juvenile women to the city, daughters of serfs who had been sent for work and lived alone. 
The girls from our sample were nineteen and eighteen years old, born in the province of 
Bessarabia. They had migrated to the city and belonged, along with twenty other young 
women, to a brothel in Petropavlovskii district kept by a 47-year-old Jew.9 Both of them 
were Greek citizens, spoke Russian and were literate. It seems that prostitution had its 
attraction compared with other female labour and always held out the possibility of a way 
out from a life of poverty. Monthly salaries in brothels averaged from seven to fifteen 
roubles, whereas the salary of a dockworker was six roubles.*! 

An interesting document from the Odessa State Archives refers to a case of white- 
slave trading, between Odessa and Port Said in Egypt, organized by Jews and Greeks in 
1886. Jews in Odessa and Greeks in Port Said worked together in order to export women 
and install them in infamous houses of the Egyptian port. Study of the case reveals that 
unprotected minors employed as domestic servants could be caught up in the network of 
prostitution from the moment they left family protection. Prostitution seriously occupied 
local administrators and benevolent societies. Odessa had developed the most promising 
plan in the whole Empire for combating venereal disease. Brothels were banned from the 
city's fashionable quarters by order of the governor in 1893. The branch of the Society for 
the Protection of Public Health did what it could to improve the depraved conditions 
in brothels and, in 1906, a serious move was made to abolish them and organize public 
education and free outpatient treatment centres under the authority of the municipal 
administration rather than under the control of the police.“ However, in the end this met 
with little success, since more pressing problems, such as the revolutionary movements 
and the devastating pogroms, preoccupied the city's governor. 

As a conclusion to our effort to chart females in the Greek minority of Odessa in the 
late nineteenth century, three types of women emerge: the upper-class rentier, who did not 
engage in personal work, the middle-class teacher or shopkeeper and the lower-class 
worker, beggar, servant or prostitute who had to find their way through the city's delights 


59 Ibid., 5. 

60 Database Odessa 1897, no. 1066 and 1088, referring to GAOO, fond 2, opis 8, delo 810. The novelist 
Aleksandr Kuprin also describes the narrow winding streets near Odessa’s harbour, where beer-houses, eating 
houses and brothels, public or illegal, existed, and where citizens of the upper city preferred not to venture at 
night: A. Kuprin, Granatovyi braselet (Moscow 1911) [published in English as The Garnet Bracelet and other 
stories (Moscow, n.d.)] 279. 

61 Skinner, 242. 

62. GAOO, fond 2, opis 477, delo 2483, 9 Nov. 1886. 

63 See the claim of the mother, a Jewish chicken-trader who worked in the market, ibid. 

64 Skinner, ‘Odessa and the problem of urban modernization’, 151-2. 
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and obscurities. Marriage defined a woman’s position in the productive world, and her 
exemption from work was related to some kind of respectability. Nevertheless, other 
factors need to be explored in greater depth in the future, such as the impact of the resi- 
dential pattern on a woman’s life and the reasons for a certain educational ‘backwardness’ 
in a society that was quickly changing from one dominated by estate to one defined by 
class. 
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The corps of overseers of the equestrian trade market of 
Constantinople, tenth-twelfth centuries 
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The organization, functions and governing rules of the singular guild of overseers 
(bothroi) of the capital’s equestrian trade market are examined. The overseers’ task was 
to detect and point out animal defects to prospective buyers, serve as appraisers and 
brokers on request, recover stolen animals, and dispose of unsold animals. The head of 
the bothroi arbitrated financial disputes and was responsible for the maintenance of the 
marketplace. Trading in one location had discernible advantages: it forestalled animal 
diversion and stealthy transactions, provided on-site assistance to traders, prevented 
market fragmentation, and fostered aggressive bargaining and competitive pricing 
behaviour. 


Introduction 


In this article an attempt is made to provide an analysis of the organization and functions 
of the guild of overseers of the capital’s equestrian market during the tenth-twelfth cen- 
turies. The cursory treatment of this unique guild up until now has left important issues 
unexplored. What was the purpose of including the corps of overseers — an occupation 
charged mainly with regulatory tasks — in the guild system? Why did all trade deals that 
involved horses, mules and donkeys have to be carried out in a single marketplace? What 
was the impact of the overseers’ occupational exclusivity on the strength of market com- 
petition? How was the corps of overseers organized? How were the overseers appointed 
and what were the terms of, and conditions for, their appointment? Were slaves eligible 
for admission into the guild? How was the price of animals determined? What were the 
rules of conduct by which the members of the corps had to abide and how effectively were 
they enforced? What were the legal arrangements concerning the orderly trade of animals 
and the conduct of the participants in the exchange? Furthermore, in this study an attempt 
is made to identify misinterpreted sources and unsupported assertions, to fill in lacunae, 
and to put the organization, governing rules, and modus operandi of the corps of overseers 


© 2010 Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek Studies, University of Birmingham 
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in proper perspective within the overarching guild organizational] structure as presented in 


the Book of the Eparcb.! 


Organization of the guild system 


The Book of the Eparch defines specific economic activities in the capital (industrial, 
commercial, services) that had to be undertaken exclusively by private enterprises or 
individuals mandatorily organized into guilds, thereby establishing their sectoral sphere 
of operation. At the same time, there was a clear-cut division of labour within the guild 
organizational structure, in the sense that no guild was allowed to undertake an eco- 
nomic activity already assigned to another? In these specific and limited instances, guild 
membership was compulsory and a precondition for the practice of the trade, and the 
concurrent pursuit of a craft outside the guild system was prohibited? Indeed, it would 
be unrealistic to suggest that a mandatory guild system was instituted only to allow 
for the parallel conduct of the same economic activities outside the purview and control 
of the authorities, as has been alleged. It would serve no purpose to set up an organiza- 
tional structure, designate operational functions, and enact elaborate regulations con- 
cerning admission, obligations and conduct, only to allow the assigned activities to be 
conducted outside the guild system. Had this happened, the guild system effectively would 
have been inoperative. The prohibition against the pursuit of parallel economic activities 
inside and outside the guild system did not intend to thwart competition and forestall price 


1 The Book of tbe Eparch ('Enapymóv BiBiiov) (hereafter BE), promulgated in 911 or 912, although there is 
no unanimity on the exact date, codified earlier decrees concerning the activities of private guilds located in 
the capital. The most recent critical edition of the Greek text with a German translation is by J. Koder, Das 
Eparchenbuch Leons des Weisen (Vienna 1991). The Book of the Eparch is the main source of information on 
the Byzantine guild system. 

2 Basilika (hereafter B), eds. H. J. Scheltema, D. Holwerda, N. van der Wal, Basilicorum libri LX (Groningen 
1988). B 60. 32. 1; BE 18. 5. 

3 BE 11.1; 12.1, 4, 6; A. P. Christophilopoulos, Tó 'Ezapymóv Bifiov A&ovtog tod Xoqo0 Kai al Xovreyvio: év 
Bv£avtío (Athens 1935) 4, 36, 50; G. Mickwitz, ‘Die Organisationsformen zweier byzantinischer Gewerbe im 
X. Jahrhundert,’ BZ 36 (1936) 72-4; A. D. Sideris, Tetopía tot Oixovojuxot Biov (Athens 1950) 264; B. Mendl, 
‘Les corporations byzantines’, BS 22 (1961) 301-2, 312-8; P. Schreiner, ‘Die Organisation byzantinischer 
Kaufleute und Handwerker’, in Untersuchungen zu Handel und Verkehr der vor-und frübgeschictlichen Zeit in 
Mittel-und Nordeuropa (Göttingen 1989), VI, 54; G. G. Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo i gosudarstvo v X-XI 
vv (Moscow 1977) 151. 

4 A. Stickle, Spátrómische und byzantinische Zünfte (Leipzig 1911) 8; A. E. R. Boak, ‘The Book of the 
Prefect’, Journal of Economics and Business History 1 (1929) 608 n. 5; G. Zoras, Le Corporazioni bizantine 
(Rome 1931) 172; S. Runciman, ‘Byzantine Trade and Industry’, in Cambridge Economic History of Europe 
(Cambridge 1987), II, 154 n. 12, 156; A. Kazhdan, “Tsekhi i gosudarstvennye masterskie v Konstantinopole v 
IX-X wv’, VV 6 (1953) 138-9, 144, 146-7, 15; Idem, Derevnja i gorod v Vizantii IX-X vv (Moscow 1960) 312; 
R. S. Lopez, ‘Silk industry in the Byzantine empire’, Speculum 20 (1945)15—16; D. Simon, ‘Die byzantinischen 
Seidenziinfte’, BZ 68 (1975) 36-9; M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204 (London 1997) 94. 
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determination by market forces, but to compel prospective practitioners in these desig- 
nated sectors to join the system within which they could freely set up shop and compete 
legally. The Byzantine guild system did not (and could not) aim to maintain or raise 
prices through concerted action among guild members because such conduct ran counter 
to the anti-monopoly tenor of the law. Maintaining competition through the dynamic 
interaction of the market forces was thought to be beneficial to all parties concerned 
because it promoted efficiency and resulted in fair prices.’ 

The guilds were created by fiat and, as part of the administrative apparatus, 
were under the state's direct control exercised by the eparch and the chiefs he appointed. 
The rules and regulations defining the scope of their activities and the members' code of 
conduct were set forth externally and in the form of edicts and statutes issued by the state. 
In enforcing the rules of business conduct, the guilds did not act as stewards of the 
business interests of the members, as has been argued. A sharp distinction should be made 
between the exclusive right of the guild members as a group to be involved in a certain 
economic activity, and the ability of individual guild members to take advantage of this 
prerogative and wield price-setting power in the marketplace. What is true collectively for 
the entire guild membership as a class is not necessarily true for each member of a class 
(‘fallacy of division’). Effective exercise of monopoly pricing requires the existence of 
highly concentrated market structures, collusive action by guild members with ability to 
set prices and enforce price discipline on fractious members to ensure compliance, closed 
entry into the guild, protection from external competition, and supportive or quiescent 
enforcement officials. These conditions were nonexistent.” 

Although conditioned on certain qualifications and the attestation of respectable 
persons, legal entry into a guild was not restricted. The Book of the Eparch deliberately 
did not fix the number of enterprises that could be established within each guild, thereby 


5 Seen.7 below. 

6 G. Mickwitz, Die Kartellfunktionen der Zünfte und ihre Bedeutung bei der Enstebung des Zunftwesens 
(Helsinki 1936) 229; C. M. Macri, L’ organisation de l économie urbaine dans Byzance sous la dynastie de 
Macédoine (Paris 1925) 73—4; A. Andreadés, ‘Byzance, paradis du monopole et du privilège’, B 9 (1934) 172-3; 
Kazhdan, ‘Tsekhi’, 144; Idem, Derevnya, 344; Lopez, ‘Silk industry’, 16, 18, 20, 23; R. Browning, The Byzantine 
Empire (London 1980) 79; and ODB s.v. Guilds, maintain that the guild system served the interests of their 
members. Christophilopoulos, Xovreyvía 38, 48; Boak, ‘The Book of the Prefect,’ 597-8; E. Francés, ‘La 
disparition des corporations byzantines', in Actes du XIle Congrés International d' études byzantines, 1961 
(Belgrade 1964) II, 97; Idem, ‘L’ état et les métiers 4 Byzance’, BS 23 (1962) 248; N. Oikonomides, ‘Entrepre- 
neurs’, in The Byzantines, ed. G. Cavallo (Chicago 1997), 154-6; Runciman, ‘Byzantine Trade’, 154; and 
Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo, 134, 140-1, 147-8, 151, argue that the guild system served the interests of the 
state. P. Charanis, ‘On the social structure of the Later Roman Empire’, B 17 (1946) 50; M. J. Sjuzjumov, 
*Remeslo i torgovlja v Konstaninopole nacale X v', VV 4 (1951) 24—5; Mendl, ‘Corporations byzantines’, 318; 
and G. Ostrogorsky, History of tbe Byzantine State (Oxford 1968) 254, maintain that the state regulations had 
in view not only the interests of the state, but those of the public at large and the crafts as well. 

7 For a detailed discussion of the statutory guild monopolies, prevailing market structures and operative 


conditions, and the guilds’ pricing behaviour, see G. C. Maniatis, ‘Price formation in the Byzantine economy 
tenth to fifteenth centuries’, B 73 (2003) 424-28. 
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allowing membership to increase in response to a rise in market demand for their products 
or services. The decision to accept new members was made exclusively by the eparch. 
Exit from the guild was not restricted,® but it was mandatory when a member wished to 
take up another trade among guild-designated activities. A member could be expelled from 
the guild, by decision of the eparch, for unbusinesslike conduct or infraction of the law. 
A sentence of exile also resulted in expulsion.’ 

The guilds were headed by chiefs appointed by the eparch.'° The chiefs saw to it that 
guild members complied with the rules and regulations, and served as a liaison between 
the eparch and the membership. This liaison function did not mean that the chiefs looked 
after the interests of the guild members. By the same token, the fact that the chiefs oversaw 
the activities of the members did not imply that they micromanaged their business as has 
been asserted.!! The state's representative in its relations with the guilds was the eparch, 
the highest-ranking official in the capital. He had absolute authority over the guilds, 
overseeing the economic activities of their members and ensuring their compliance with 
the law. His judicial authority empowered him to decide on infractions of the rules, to 
inflict penalties of varying severity on offenders, and to adjudicate disputes arising from 
commercial transactions and labour grievances.! 

To ensure fairness in business deals, statute law and the Book of the Eparch set norms 
of business behaviour and standards for the orderly conduct of commercial transactions, 
inflicting severe penalties on non-compliant guild members. The regulations in place went 
a long way towards ensuring correct business conduct and maintaining a level playing field 
by securing access of all guild members to market opportunities. The authorities opted for 
a free — but not unbridled — market economy, favouring market-based economic policies 
and solutions. These conceptions were buttressed by judicious regulation aimed at pre- 
venting abuse of power and unsavoury practices that resulted in profiteering. The guilds 


8 Stóckle, Byzantinische Zünfte, 624. 

9 BE2.12; 3. 5. 

10 BE 5. 1; 14. 2: éyétwoav ... npootátnv napic BovAf mpoyepiCouevov. Stóckle, Byzantinische Ziinfte, 84; 
Christophilopoulos, Zovteyviai, 47-8, 49 and n. 1; Boak, ‘Book of the Prefect,’ 599; S. Runciman, Byzantine 
Civilisation (London 1933) 175; Sjuzjumov, ‘Remeslo,’ 39; Oikonomides, ‘Entrepreneurs,’ 155; T. Talbot Rice, 
Everyday Life in Byzantium (London 1967) 122; and G. Dagron, ‘The urban economy, seventh-twelfth 
centuries’, in The Economic History of Byzantium (hereafter EHB), ed. A. E. Laiou (Washington DC 2002) II, 
410, maintain that the chiefs of the guilds, though functionaries of the state, were chosen from among their 
members. However, this is true only for the society (o0JXoyoc) of the notaries (not a guild proper) who, because 
of their legal training, distinct quasi-judicial function, and high ethical standards were subject to a different set 
of rules including a numerus clausus (BE 1. 1-3, 13, 22, 23). In dealing with the guilds proper (ovotjpata), the 
Book of the Eparch nowhere indicates that the chiefs were elected from among guild members nor alludes to 
the process of their selection. This is understandable, as the authorities could not trust active guild members 
to perform their duties impartially because of their vested interest. See also pp. 157-8 below. 

11 Christophilopoulos, Zovreyvíai, 38. 

12 BE 1.10, 11; 22.13; B 6.4.2, 3, 13; Synopsis Basilicorum, in Jus Graecoromanum (hereafter JGR), eds. 
I and P. Zepos (Athens 1931) V, 1. 66, 32; Ecloga Basilicorum, ed. L. Burgmann (Frankfurt 1988) 7. 3. 23. 2; 
Peira, JGR IV, 51. 29. 
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did not have an internal inspection or prosecutorial system of their own. The enforcement 
of rules and regulations was the responsibility of the eparch’s office and the body of his 
inspectors and informers. As an instrument of the administration, the guilds were not legal 
persons and, hence, they could not own property, sue or be sued, or mete out punishments 
to violators of the rules and regulations. Individual guild members or their adversaries 
could bring suit pertaining to business matters, the litigants appearing before the office of 
the eparch.8 


The importance of trade in pack and draft animals 


The growth of agricultural and manufacturing activity in the empire between 900 and 
1200" increased significantly the need for pack and draft animals for the transport of 
numerous commodities. The increased role of the cavalry in military strategy by the 
seventh century and more so by the tenth century as greater emphasis was placed on heavy 
cavalry — armoured horsemen mounted on armoured horses — raised further the demand 
for horses.? At the same time, the introduction of certain innovations in the system of 


13 The organization, modus operandi, regulatory mechanism, pro-competitive institutional arrangements, 
degree of market and pricing power of the Byzantine guilds, as well as the singular differences between the 
guilds in Byzantium and the West, are detailed in G. C. Maniatis, ‘The guild system in Byzantium and medieval 
western Europe. À comparative analysis of organizational structures, regulatory mechanisms and behavioral 
patterns’, B 76 (2007) 463—570. The scholarship is divided on the issue whether the guild system was extended 
to the provinces and whether it disappeared after the twelfth century. For a critical review of the views pro- 
pounded and further evidence suggesting that guilds did not exist in the provinces, and that the guild system 
actually had disintegrated even before the Latin conquest (1204), see G. C. Maniatis, “The domain of private 
guilds in the Byzantine economy, tenth to twelfth centuries’, DOP 55 (2001) 351-66. 

14 A. Harvey, Economic Expansion in the Byzantine Empire 900-1200 (Cambridge 1989) 59-62, 213—24, 
244-7, 257-8, 261-2; M. F. Hendy, ‘Byzantium, 1081—1204: an economic reappraisal’, in Hendy, The Economy, 
Fiscal Administration and Coinage of Byzantium (Northampton 1989) study Il, 46—48, 50-52; Idem, 
“Byzantium, 1081-1204’: the economy revisited, twenty years on’, study III, 9-27; Hendy, ‘The economy: a 
brief summary’, in S. Vryonis, Jr., Byzantine Studies (New Rochelle, New York 1992) 141-44; Angold, The 
Byzantine Empire, 81-8, 280-3; Runciman, ‘Byzantine trade’, 151-2; A. P. Kazhdan and A. Wharton Epstein, 
Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley 1985) 31-46; A. E. Laiou and 
C. Morrisson, The Byzantine Economy (Cambridge 2007) 89, 91, 96, 164. 

15 J. F. Haldon, ‘Some aspects of Byzantine military technology from the sixth to the tenth centuries’, BMGS 
1 (1975) 11-12, 30-44; ODB s.v. Horses, Kataphraktos. The cursus publicus also used horses and mules for the 
‘fast’ transport of materials. J. Haldon, ‘The army and the economy: the allocation and redistribution of surplus 
wealth in the Byzantine state’, Mediterranean Historical Review 72 (1992) 142. The greater dependence on 
cavalry horses and the increased use of pack and draft animals created the need to update current knowledge 
of horse care and pharmacology in order to better maintain their health and raise their productivity, thereby 
giving rise to hippiatric writings and collections in the Middle Byzantine period. New recensions were made of 
the original Hippiatrica veterinary compilation (5th or 6th century): Corpus Hippiatricorum Graecorum, eds. 
E. Oder and C. Hoppe (Leipzig 1924, repr. Stuttgart 1971) (hereafter CHG); Geoponica, ed. H. Beckh (Leipzig 
1895) (Late Antique, revised in the 10th century), which dealt with an array of horse ailments and their 
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harnessing horses to carts, chariots, and ploughs in Byzantium during the ninth to tenth 
centuries increased the use of draft animals in everyday life. The transfer of the force of 
traction from the animal’s neck to the chest allowed for the hauling of bigger cartloads, 
the partial replacement of the ox by the horse, and the increased use of horses." 

Urban centres relied heavily on their hinterlands for supplies of consumer goods 
and raw materials for the orderly functioning of their markets. The capital, as a major 
consumption centre, was greatly dependent on the plains of Thrace, Macedonia and 
Thessaly for its grain supply," and, although much of the grain was transported by sea, 
a good part of it had to be carried from the interior directly to the capital by land, using 
carts and pack animals, or to coastal towns for subsequent shipment. Agricultural pro- 
ducts and livestock passed through Nikomedia, Prousa and Nicaea on their way to the 
capital,'® and Pylai in Asia Minor was a centre for livestock destined for the capital.” In 
the mountainous areas of the Balkans and Asia Minor, pack animals were the only means 
of transport as carts could not be used. Moreover, poorly maintained roads, particularly 
when they were not of strategic value to the state, hampered wheeled transport and 
increased the reliance on pack animals (vaoGbyia) for the transport of goods and 
people.?? 

The flow of internal commerce in agricultural products, industrial inputs, and manu- 
factures between provincial centres, as well as between the provinces and the capital, 
required suitable means of land transport. The geographic position of the capital, strategi- 
cally situated between the roads linking Europe and Asia, rendered it a convenient centre 
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treatment (Book 16, 451-68); A. M. Doyen-Higuet, L’ Epitomé de la collection d’ hippiatrie grecque (Louvain- 
la-Neuve 2006) I; A. E. McCabe, A Byzantine Encyclopedia of Horse Medicine. The Sources, Compilation, 
and Transmission of the Hippiatrica (Oxford 2007); ODB s.v. Hippiatrica, Horses. There is also material about 
breeding and the care of mare and foal: Geoponica, 16, 451-4; CHG II, 140-6. Still, it is difficult to ascertain 
the extent to which veterinary science was learned and practiced by using textbooks rather than hands-on 
experience. The social status of the horse doctors was low, while horse-medicine was viewed as a base 
discipline. The classicizing style of the texts made them difficult to understand and impractical, while it is 
questionable whether the average horse doctor could read or write. There are doubts whether the compilation 
under the auspices of emperor Constantine VII was circulated far outside the imperial scriptorium. McCabe, 
Byzantine Encyclopedia, 298—301. It is noteworthy that it was very common for blacksmiths (xetaAoupyoi), aside 
from making and fitting horseshoes, to treat diseases of pack animals, being liable for their injury or death due 
to mistreatment. K. N. Sathas, Mecormvixh Bifio0rjkg (Paris 1877) VI, 180-1. Reference is made in Recension 
L to a peasant (xopi«óc) to whom a remedy is attributed (CHG, II, 188) and farm lore and folk medicine were 
prominent in hippiatric literature. ODB s.v. Hippiatrica. These occurrences suggest that the practitioners of 
veterinary medicine, particularly in the vast rural areas of the empire, were for the most part empiricists. 

16 R. Levebvre des Noéttes, ‘Le systéme d' attelage du cheval et du boeuf à Byzance et les conséquences de 
son emploi’, in Mélanges Charles Diehl (Paris 1930) I, 183-4, 186-9; ODB s.v. Cart. 

17 S. Lampros, MiyaiA Akoyivároo tot Xoviátov tà Xocóusva (Athens 1880) II, 83. 

18 Harvey, Economic expansion, 208; M. F. Hendy, Studies in the Byzantine Monetary Economy c. 300-1450 
(Cambridge 1985) 558. 

19 M. P. Vinson, The Correspondence of Leo, Metropolitan of Synada and Syncellus (Washington DC 1985) 
no. 54, p. 86. 

20 J. Haldon, Byzantium: A History (Stroud 2005) 75-6. 
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for local and long-distance trade (emporium) fostering a thriving marketplace for buying 
and selling pack, draft and riding animals?! 


Organization of the corps and of the marketplace 


The corps of overseers (bothroi, B68po1)* of the equestrian market (pópog tõv óAóyov)? 
known as Forum Amastrianum (Apaotpiavod odpoc),” although not traders strictly speak- 
ing, were mandatorily organized into a guild. The inclusion of the bothroi into the guild 
organizational structure was prompted by the state's keen interest to ensure the orderly 
function and cleanliness of the busy and centrally located equestrian marketplace in the 
capital, a task which also entailed keeping an eye on their multifaceted functions. The 
Book of the Eparch is emphatic that no trade of pack, draft or riding animals (horses, 
mules, asses) is to take place in corners and alleys of the city but only in the designated 
Amastrian market, whether by traders or bothroi, in order to prevent the surreptitious 
sale of rustled animals.” It is unlikely that bovine draft animals were traded in this 
market as the Book of the Eparch keeps referring to horses (&Ao0ya) and qópog tóv dAdyav.”° 
An interesting feature of this market was that trades did not take place daily, but at 


21 The most extensive grazing regions for horses, mules and donkeys were the Anatolian plateau, the high 
plateau of the Rhodope mountain range, and the extensive mountain pastures of Macedonia. The provincial 
landed aristocracy in Paphlagonia, Phrygia and Cappadocia, as well as monasteries, owned large numbers of 
horses and pack animals, and many were involved in stock breeding. The state bred horses and draft animals 
for the army on its Anatolian estates. Hendy, Studies, 54—5, 611; Haldon, ‘The army and the economy’, 141; 
Harvey, Economic Expansion, 104, 152-3; J. Lefort, ‘The rural economy, seventh-twelfth centuries’, in EHB I, 
234, 252, 263-65. 

22 BE 21.1-9. Bó6poc, etymologically: a pit dug in the ground and, by extension, sewer — an odd denotation 
of an occupation charged with important and responsible tasks (see pp. 149, 151-2 below). Apparently, the 
members of this guild were commonly known by the people as bothroi — a reflection of their lowly social 
standing. Still, branding the occupation on the basis of the responsibility of the guild to clean up the market- 
place and dispose of the manure, a downright housekeeping matter, seems infelicitous. T. Kolias and 
M. Chroni-Vakalopoulou, ‘Tó émáyyeApa kai ij óvouaoía tæv BóOpov otó 'Exapyióv BiAiov Agovtog ç’, 
EEBS 52 (2004-2006) 385-90, entertain the view that the term bothros refers to the corps’ task of checking the 
form of the recesses or cups (koûópata, B6Opo1, BoOpíov) in the horses’ teeth in order to ascertain their physical 
condition, health and age. Though intriguing, the alleged association is not entirely convincing. 

23 BE 21.4. 

24 BE 21, 3, 8. On conjectures regarding the etymology of the name Forum Amastrianum and its reputation, 
see Georgius Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium, ed. B. G. Niebuhr (Bonn 1838) 566; R. Janin, Constanti- 
nople byzantine, développement urbain et répertoire topographique (Paris 1930) 72-4. On the probable location 
of the Forum Amastrianum, see the city plans of Constantinople in M. Mundell Mango, ‘The commercial map 
of Constantinople, DOP 54 (2000) fig. 4, 20, 22, 32 after p.192; ODB s.v. Mese. 

25 BE 21.3. 

26 BE 21. 4, 9. 
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designated dates (weekly, biweekly, monthly?) and possibly periodically in the form of 
fairs." 

The bothroi were forbidden to go outside the city and buy animals on their way to 
the market (npocanavtõv và CHa xa é&oveto0a). Also, they were not allowed to approach 
those who brought animals from outside the city and divert their business to themselves 
(rijv toútov npaypatesiav épeAKópevou, so that they might buy cheaply and sell at a higher 
price (Gg àv evdvac èv abtol éGovfjoovtat, tius SE xAciovog &áneunoAfoocu.?? Further- 
more, they were absolutely forbidden to trade on their own account during the market 
day (uij é&&oto 8& to0toig kaOóAov Thy EE@vynow xotio0o). They could only buy animals 
that remained unsold at the end of the market day (và nepittevovta tõv Chov & ol &&ovobpevoi 
ciacav dveE@vynta).?? In essence, the bothroi were not traders qua traders but buyers of last 
resort, charged to dispose of the unsold animals at the end of the market day for the 
owners' benefit because the latter, for their own reasons (e.g., they needed the proceeds 
of the sale or wanted to avoid the expense and inconvenience to keep them until the 
upcoming market day), opted to sell them at whatever price they could fetch rather than 
take them back to their far away villages. Thus, on the one hand, this was a service 
rendered to the owners of the animals; on the other, the marketplace could be cleaned up 
and made orderly as the unsold animals could not be stabled in the forum since market 
days were apart in time. 

The Book of the Eparch states that the very name given to the corps (bothroi) defines 
their occupation (gémothuny).*° Ironically, the designation of the practitioners of this 


27 This is inferred from the thrust of provision BE 21. 5 whereby deferred payments on consummated 
sales for cause had to be made in the next market day (sl pij wéxpt qópov vóc) implying not the day just after 
the market was held. The nature of the trade, expediency and practicality were also determining factors. 
Fixed market days were favoured because of the regional character of the trade; the benefit to be derived from 
a sizable marketable stock of animals; and the convenience afforded travelling sellers and buyers by increasing 
the number of participants in the marketplace and enhancing the opportunity for closing a deal promptly and 
at a fair price. Fixed market days for the conduct of trade were common and existed for other imported goods: 
dealers in raw silk (BE 6. 8); linen merchants (BE 9. 3); spice and perfume dealers (BE 10. 2). 

28 BE 21. 8. 

29 BE 21. 1. The fact that the bothroi were not allowed to take an active part in horse deals during the 
market day has been attributed to the authorities’ aim to avoid raising the price of the animals as a result 
of their intermediation. Zoras, Corporazioni bizantine, 201—2; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo, 147. However, 
for this to have happened, it would have necessitated the obligatory mediation of the bothroi in such deals, a 
requirement which would have been contrary to the general principle of non-interference of the guilds in private 
business deals. What is more, the services of the bothroi were provided only upon request. Besides, it is not 
certain that the mediation of a bothros would necessarily raise the negotiated price of an animal. A prospective 
buyer who suspected hidden defects could seek testimony to an animal's condition as a condition for the pur- 
chase, demanding that the seller pay the fee. Alternatively, the seller might well agree to obtain the testimony 
of a bothros in order to allay the buyer's fears and thereby ensure the completion of the transaction. 

30 BE 21.1. The following incoherent and undecipherable sentence: uexaokeváGovot yàp tò võexóuevov npoc tò 
pij öv ([the task of the bothroi is] to prevent potentially unseemly practices in commercial transactions?) 
purporting to clarify the nature of the occupation of the bothroi remains an unsolved enigma: Stóckle, 
Byzantinische Ziinfte, 51; J. Koder, ‘Die Bezeichnung fd6po¢ im ‘Eparchikon Biblion”, in G. Prinzing and 
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oddly named occupation has led to their being referred to in a nondescript manner 
as horse dealers,’ brokers or cattle dealers,” expert appraisers,? agents and assessors,” 


: 7 second- 


assistants in affairs of the marketplace, market inspectors, intermediaries, 
hand dealers,” cattle-market inspectors,? or ordinary livestock dealers with significantly 
broader functions.? Although the Book of the Eparch is not explicit, the bothroi were 
presumably appointed by the eparch of the city on the basis of certain qualifications 
(integrity, aptitude, means) and the testimony of respectable persons. This was the proce- 
dure for all other guilds.“ The members of the corps not only did not nominate, but they 
were not even consulted on prospective candidates, as the authorities were concerned 
about their impartiality and loyalty.” Also, the Book of the Eparch does not stipulate 
the term of a bothros’ appointment (fixed, for life?), an intriguing lacuna, given the sin- 
gularity of the tasks of the bothroi and the fact that they operated as quasi-public func- 
tionaries whereas the members of the other guilds were genuine traders and owners of 
workshops. Nor does it fix the number of bothroi who could take up membership.? The 
silence on both these matters apparently was deliberate, as it provided a built-in flexibil- 
ity which allowed the corps to adapt to market requirements regarding recruitment and 
possibly to weed out underperforming members. Furthermore, the Book of the Eparch 
does not specify whether slaves could join the corps. Since slaves were permitted to join 
guilds which were not considered lowly (tév favaóoov texyv@v), were not explicitly 
excluded from joining the guild of the botbroi,? and were commonly viewed as practising 
a base occupation within the guild system (les plus humble des colléges),** it is plausible 
to argue that slaves were admitted into the guild provided they qualified and were vouched 
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D. Simon, eds. Fest und Alltag in Byzanz (Munich 1990) 72-3; J. Nicole, Le Livre du Préfet ou l édit de P 
empereur Léon le Sage sur les corporations de Constantinople (Geneva 1893) 76; Christophilopoulos, Xovreyvíou, 
89; E. H. Freshfield, Roman Law in tbe Later Roman Empire: Byzantine Guilds Professional and Commercial 
(Cambridge 1938) 46; Boak, ‘Book of the Prefect,’ 617-8. 

31 Nicole, Livre du Préfet, 76; Macri, Organisation, 59. 

32 Stóckle, Byzantinische Zünfte, 51; Mickwitz, Kartellfunktionen, 225. 

33 Christophilopoulos, Zovreyvía: , 89-90; Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo, 147. 

34 Freshfield, Byzantine Guilds, 46. 

35 K.E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Review of J. Nicole's Le Livre du Préfet, in BZ 2 (1893) , 134. 

36 M. J. Sjuzjumov, Vizantijskaja Kniga Eparcha (Moscow 1962) 252. 

37 Zoras, Corporazioni bizantine, 201. 

38 Sjuzjumov, ‘Remeslo, 39. 

39 Boak, ‘Book of the Prefect,’ 617. 

40 Koder, ‘Bezeichnung, 71-4, 194-7. 

41 BE 2. 11; 3. 1; 4. 5; 6. 6; 7. 3; 12. 2; 16. 1; Stöckle, Byzantinische Zünfte, 56; Zoras, Corporazioni 
bizantine, 83; Christophilopoulos, Zvovreyvíar, 50 and n. 4. 

42 See n. 10 above. 

43 See n. 49 below. 

44 BE 2. 8, 9; 4. 2; 6. 7; 8. 13. 

45 Slaves were explicitly excluded from the occupations of banker and dealer in raw silk: BE 3. 1; 7.3. 

46 J. Nicole, ‘Le Livre du Préfet’, Revue générale du droit (1893) 11; n. 22 above. 
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for by their wealthy masters. There is no mention of payment of the one-time entrance 
fee required of some guilds. 

The bothroi registered with the office of the eparch (&noypagóuevor napà tod énápyov), 
an act that signified their occupational exclusivity in the sense that no member from 
other guilds (oi &nò &AA@v texv@v) was allowed to practice this profession. By the same 
token, the bothroi were not permitted to participate in another guild." However, members 
of other guilds (&AXoteyveig) could freely (&4kwAbdtwc) purchase animals for their own 
use (sic oikeiav tanpeciav).*® While on duty, the bothroi were individually identified by a 
number (éyétmoav àptðuóv).® They were supervised by a chief (npootateóov), a trusted 
state official appointed by the eparch. The state’s representative in its relations with the 
corps of the bothroi was the eparch. He supervised the activities of the members of the 
corps and ensured their compliance with the law. Bothroi who dared contravene the rules 
and regulations (napù tà diatetaypéva. toA@o1) were beaten and jailed.” 


Functions of the bothroi 


A very important task of the bothroi was to detect and point out to would-be purchasers 
defects in the animals (tàg aitiag SiaywdoKovtes &vayyéAAooi tadbtac toig wédAovolw 
tE@veto8a1), the implication being that they were called upon to testify to the condition 
of animals for sale (uaptupeitacav tò CHov ómoiov otiv).*! If on the strength of their 
testimony a buyer came forward and the seller consented to sell the animal, the bothros 
who served as intermediary (ueoiteboac) received as commission one keration per animal? 
regardless whether the parties to the transaction were citizens of the capital or outsiders.? 


47 BE 21.7; 18.5; B 60.32.1; Stóckle, Byzantinische Zünfte, 97—9; Zoras, Corporazioni bizantine, 76-8; Macri, 
Organisation, 57-8. 

48 BE 21.7. 

49 BE 21. 7; ODB s.v. Bothros; Nicole, Livre du Préfet, 78; Boak, ‘Book of the Prefect’, 618; Freshfield, 
Byzantine Guilds, 47; Kolias and Chroni-Vakalopoulou, “Ovopacia tæv Bó0pov', 383. Koder, Eparchenbuch, 
137, interprets the provision BE, 21. 7 as meaning that there was a fixed number of appointed bothroi. But if 
this were the case it would certainly have been stipulated, as it was in the case of the notaries (BE 1. 23). 

50 BE 21. 9. 

51 BE 21. 1. According to hippiatric treatises the signs of a good horse were upright stature, proud bearing, 
elevated, thick and solid neck, perked-up ears, teeth with no recesses, broad chest, snub or hooked nose, blue 
eyes, tight abdomen and drawn together at the level of the flanks, muscular thighs, visible and bulging veins 
all over the body, quick reflexes, black or reddish brown coat (although not exclusively). Also, good horses 
stir, stamp on the ground, and are eager to run. Geoponica, 16, 1, 2 (pp. 454—5); CHG II, 120-1; S. Georgoudi, 
Des chevaux et des boeufs dans le monde grec (Paris and Athens 1990) 98-99. The stock and features 
of horses from various regions are discussed in CHG II, 121-24, and the signs of a good colt are set forth in 
Geoponica, 16.1 (p. 453); Georgoudi, Des chevaux, 97. 

52 The Byzantine currency and its denominated subdivisions were: 1 nomisma = 12 miliaresia = 24 keratia = 
288 folleis. 

53 BE 21. 1. 
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The provision is not clear as to who paid the appraisal fee: the buyer, the vendor, or both 
in some split proportion? Probably the matter was settled by agreement or local custom. 
If a bothros undertook to find a buyer on behalf of the owner of the animal (àveAáfeto 
tò C@ov) and he sold the animal (xoi StexBatijoy toto), he was to receive six folleis for 
each nomisma of the sales price.” A bothros who made a false declaration to a prospective 
buyer was fined by an amount equivalent to the going price of the animal.) 

The chief of the bothroi was responsible for the orderly function of the market and 
the sanitation of the grounds. When he was employed by the parties as an arbiter in their 
financial dispute (toic &àjqipéAAovot ka nap’ octo KprOfjva1 0£Aovotv) he received a flat fee 
of six folleis and nothing more (ka unó£v nA£ov), irrespective of the sum involved.” Also, 
he received four miliaresia for every stolen horse he was able to recover (60a óAoya 
évaxokAoanévta egevpetv vvn). The chief collected from each bothros twelve folleis 
annually for the cleanup and maintenance of the marketplace and for the removal of the 
sewage (ùnèp tijg Uts kal tfjg oxovópov).? We can surmise that the chief of the corps 
employed a contingent of hired labourers for the cleanup of the marketplace and the 
disposal of the manure. The dung probably was sold as fertilizer, and the proceeds 
helped defray at least part of the expenses for the upkeep of the marketplace and keep 
the annual contribution of the guild members low — an auxiliary activity that made 
economic sense. 

It cannot be established what changes occurred in the organization of the corps and 
the administration of the marketplace following the disintegration of the guild system 
after the twelfth century. The ascendancy of the Latins in the capital defined new political 
parameters, and the heretofore statutory guild of bothroi (obotmpa) lost its previous 
authority, its standing and its controlling functions. The changed political environment 
impelled the corps to adopt an organizational form that was more in tune with the times, 


54 Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obséestvo, 147, maintains without supporting evidence that the purchaser was 
obligated to pay the fee. 

55 BE 21.2. 

56 BE 21.4. 

57 BE 21. 9. Christophilopoulos, Eovreyvíai, 90, and Kazhdan, ‘Tsekhi’, 322, Derevnja, 143, incorrectly assume 
that the fee amounted to 2⁄2% of the assessed price of the animal. 

58 BE 21.9. ' 

59 BE 21. 9. Nicole, Livre du Préfet, 78-9 and n.1, and Koder, Eparchenbuch, 139, render Jutij as referring to 
contributions for religious processions along the central avenue of the capital (éon) which was contiguous to 
the Forum Amastrianum. Kolias and Chroni-Vakalopoulou, “Ovopacia vv BóO0pov', 383, interpret the term as 
noprh (procession)= àmomoyumf (&nopákpvvoiç)= removal of the unsold animals and of the dung. Boak, ‘Book 
of the Prefect’, 618, renders the term as a contribution for the upkeep of the fence surrounding the marketplace. 
Freshfield, Byzantine Guilds, xxi, interprets the term as market, whereas Stickle, Byzantinische Ziinfte, 54, 
and Christophilopoulos, Xvvzeyviat, 90, as square (xAateta). A more plausible interpretation of the term is 
marketplace: Mth X06v = plain surface of land (ground)=open space- marketplace. H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, 
Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 1996) s.v. Avtóg (ń, óv) referring to yota (land) as a modifier, and s.v. y06v 
(earth, soil). Incidentally, maintenance of the marketplace encompasses the notions of square and outlays for 


the upkeep of the fence. 
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and probably took the form of a non-hierarchical, self-governed, and privately controlled 
entity, e.g., an association (s@patetov), whose head was elected from among the members 
and had a collegiate status, acting as primus inter pares. Significantly, enforcement of 
norms of business conduct ensuring fairness in commercial dealings and the preservation 
of competition would continue to be entrusted with the existing statute law and jurispru- 
dence, thereby assuaging possible misgivings and concerns the authorities might have had 
concerning the orderly function of the marketplace. 


Disclosure of animal defects 


Vendors were obliged to declare both visible (amd qavepob) and concealed (£v kpuatd) 
defects in their animals.9" If, after the sale, the animal was found to have a concealed 
blemish (Aav0&voucav aitiav), the buyer could compel the vendor to take back the animal 
within a period of six months (&vrotpagéo00 [i] &&ovnoi]). But if the six months had 
elapsed, only the price could be reduced albeit within a period of one year, unless the 
buyer was a soldier.$' The six months ran from the time the buyer became aware of the 
defect or ought to have known, unless the parties determined otherwise.” The view has 
been expressed that soldiers could not seek the reversal of the sale or the reduction of the 
price of the defective horse.9 The allegation is based on misinterpretation of provision BE 
21. 6 and is indefensible. In the first place, it made no sense to deprive a soldier of a right 
that every ordinary buyer possessed. But more importantly, besides being expensive, the 
purchase of a wholesome horse was of critical importance for a soldier as a horse with 
bodily injuries (lameness, ailing shoulder, abnormal function of the lungs) hampered his 
ability to perform his duties in general and especially in combat. There can be no doubt 
that the stipulated exception was dictated by practical considerations.9 


60 BE 21. 5; B 19.10.34; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 12. 7; Attaleiates, Ponema, JGR VII, 11.3; Procheiron 
Auctum, JGR VII, 5. 32; K. Harmenopoulos, 'Ecáfifiioc (hereafter Hexabiblos), ed. K. G. Pitsakis (Athens 1971) 
3. 3. 61. 

61 BE 21. 6; B 19. 10. 34; Attaleiates, Ponema, 11. 3; Synopsis Minor, JGR VI, 16. 19; Procheiron Auctum, 
15. 32. Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 57, 59, 61. Apparently the Forum Amastrianum was the place to procure horses 
for the military as well. The exception for soldiers was added by Emperor Leo VI. Titobxertoc, 19. 10. 27, ed. 
F. Dólger, in Studi e Testi 51 (1929) 132. It would appear that soldiers could seek remedial action within three 
years in line with the statute of limitations for movables, a period which could be extended to ten or twenty 
years for just cause (e.g., captivity). Synopsis Minor, 1. 41; Hexabiblos, 1. 3. 3, 6, 13. 

62 B 19. 10. 18; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1.12.7 (q); Peira, 38. 33; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 58. 

63 Stóckle, Byzantinische Ziinfte, 53. 

64 In the 10th century, the cost of a draft horse was 12 nomismata whereas that of a mule was 15 nomis- 
mata. C. Morrisson and J.-C. Cheynet, ‘Prices and wages in the Byzantine world’, in EHB II, 840, Table 11. 
A combat horse probably cost much more. Litavrin, Vizantijskoe obscestvo, 147. 

65 Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 61; Christophilopoulos, Zvvreyvíoi, 90-1. 
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In a deal in which the agreed price was not actually paid to the vendor (ph 
éoopaywpévrv tijv Tipiy mapdoywou), the buyer had the right until the next market day 
(u&ypi pópov évdc) to cancel the deal, provided he declared the reason for the cancellation 
of the purchase. However, if the agreed sum had been handed over to the vendor or a 
third person (ei à& Eo~paytopévy fj tud 600fj), the contract concluded between the vendor 
and the buyer was irrevocable (kat& tijv ovuQoviav otv» kal ywéo00).5 Apparently, when 
the buyer was not convinced either by the vendor or the examining bothros that the 
animal was free of defects, and provided the contracting parties agreed (oi &wvijoac8ar 
BovAdpevot), it was customary not to give the agreed sum of money to the vendor but to 
deliver to him or to a third person the amount sealed (&oopoywopévnv tijv viv) until it 
was ascertained that the animal was indeed free of blemishes (voluntary sequestration, 
u£o£yyónoic). When the buyer was assured the deal was concluded as initially agreed.” 


Market localization and the competitive process 


The duties of the bothroi were largely regulatory in nature, aimed at ensuring the orderly 
functioning of the marketplace and correct business practices in commercial transactions. 
The corps of market overseers’ occupational exclusivity did not influence business deals 
concluded in the marketplace as their services to prospective parties to an exchange were 
rendered upon request. Neither the state nor the guild of the bothroi thwarted competition 
in the marketplace by fixing the price of the animals or the profit margins of the traders.® 


66 BE 21. 5; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 62. 

67 Meditatio de nudis pactis, in JGR VIL, 7. 21; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 62; Christophilopoulos, Yovrexviaa, 91. 
Bothroi may also have served as sequestrators. Kolias and Chroni-Vakalopoulou, “Ovopacia vv pó0pov', 
381-2. 

68 ‘It is only natural that goods of higher market value be purchased at a lower price, and goods of lower 
market value be sold at a higher price’: B 20. 1. 22; further, ‘agreements reached in any manner by those engag- 
ing in lawful transactions are enforceable’: B 11.1.7. In fact, ‘in buying and selling, the contracting parties are 
allowed to outmanoeuvre one another on the price’: B 20. 1. 22; B. 19. 10, 70, 71, 72; Synopsis Basilicorum, 
1.3.21; 12.95. See also B 19. 1. 93, 94; B 53.7.1; Epitome, JGR IV, 16. 30; Synopsis Basilicorum, 20.7.5; 12.19; 
Synopsis Minor, 16. 42, 93; Attaleiates, Ponema, 11. 2; Peira, 38. 5; Prochiron Auctum, VII, 15. 34, 37; Hexabib- 
los, 3. 3. 101; 3. 3. 69, 70 and scholium; 3. 3. 72. The flexibility permitted in business conduct and aggressive 
bargaining indicates that one bought at one's own risk (caveat emptor): ‘It behoves the buyer to investigate and 
ascertain the facts before consummating a deal’ (Aet yàp tòv Gyopacthy npó tot cvvaddAcypatoc ôr gpebvys 
yevéoða xat otto ovvaAAóooew). Ecloga Legum, JGR Il, 9. 1; Ecloga Privata Aucta, JGR VI, 10. 2, 4; Prochiron 
Auctum, 15. 52. It should be emphasized that profit margins were set only for certain necessities marketed in 
the capital and only at the retail level (BE 13. 5; 15. 2; 17. 1; 18. 1; 19. 1). The implication is that the wholesale 
price structure of these consumer goods — the bedrock for retail price formation — was allowed to reflect the 
prevailing demand and supply conditions, and hence their retail price also mirrored existing market conditions 
as any change in the wholesale price was passed on to the consumer. Fixing profit margins is not tantamount 
to fixing prices. On the capping of profit margins and their implications, see Maniatis, ‘Price formation’, 
432-40. 
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Aggressive bargaining was an integral part of commercial negotiations and it was viewed 
as beneficial because it fostered price competition and fair prices. In an open and workably 
competitive market the parties had the choice to bargain, shop around, or wait so that 
they could make informed decisions and strike the best deal. 

Concentration of all transactions in one place, specialized trading, provision of in situ 
appraisal services, and conduct of business during designated market days increased 
market efficiency as it reduced transaction costs by lessening the time and cost of the 
search for information by buyers and seller, and expedited the flow of information about 
the reputation of the parties to a transaction, the attributes of the marketed animals, and 
the respective price ranges. The designation of a narrowly bounded marketplace such as 
the Forum Amastrianum for the conduct of horse trading, the prohibition of the bothroi 
from pre-empting imported animals by travelling outside the capital, and the interdiction 
of external suppliers selling outside the designated marketplace prevented market frag- 
mentation, forestalled animal diversion and stealthy transactions, fostered competitive 
pricing, and ensured the unfettered functioning of the market and the price mechanism. 


Code of conduct of sellers and buyers 


In order to instil good faith and ensure fairness in business deals, in the sense that a 
negotiated price reflected the simultaneous fulfilment of the buyer’s expectations and the 
seller’s promise about the particular qualities of the animal, the Book of the Eparch and 
statute law set norms of business behaviour and standards for the orderly conduct of com- 
mercial transactions. The injured party had the right to sue the culprit and severe penalties 
were inflicted on those who did not comply. Thus, if a vendor, having agreed on the price 
of an animal and received a down payment, backed out of the deal, he had to pay the 
buyer double the down payment; if the buyer reneged, he forfeited the down payment.” 
The vendor had the right to keep the down payment he received and to refuse delivery of 
the animal if the buyer did not pay within the agreed time.” The seller who failed to 
deliver on a deal was liable for the buyer's loss of potential gain (Sta@épov) even if the 
sustained loss exceeded the value of the animal." After the delivery of the animal, the 
vendor could not renege on grounds that he changed his mind.” If a vendor sold an animal 
which he did not actually own and it was subsequently legally taken away from the 
buyer, he was liable to the purchaser for the price of the animal as well as the lost gain.” 


69 BE 6. 11; 9. 2; 10.5; 11. 5; B 22. 1. 76; B 19. 10. 76; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 3. 2b; 1. 45; Epanagoge, JGR 
II, 23. 2; Epitome, 16. 3; Prochiros Nomos, JGR WM, 14. 1; Prochiron Auctum, 15. 3; Peira, 44. 3; Epanagoge 
Aucta, JGR VI, 21. 3; Synopsis Minor, 1. 27; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 1, 3. 

70 B19. 1. 88, 90, 93; Peira, 45. 1; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 42. 

71 B 19.8. 1; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 10. 1; Epitome, 16. 54; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 52. 

72 Ecloga Legum, 9. 1; Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata, JGR VI, 11. 16; Ecloga Privata Aucta, JGR VI, 10. 2. 
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Buyers were not permitted to exact a reduction of the agreed upon price slyly, 
e.g., by claiming that the animal did not have particular attributes, was overpriced, or was 
obtainable from another vendor cheaper.” In purchases of animals with hidden defects, 
the buyer had the option to seek the reversal of the sale (actio redhibitoria) within six 
months, or the reduction of the price (actio quanti minoris) within a year. However, 
reversal of the sale occurred only for a physical defect (c@patiKdv [éotw tò aitiov]); in 
all other ailments reduction of the price was viewed as the appropriate remedy. Minor 
defects, such as those pertaining to teeth, ears, or minor wounds did not lead to reversal 
of the sale.” When the statute of limitations prevented legal action for reversal of the sale 
(six months), the right of the aggrieved person to seek price reduction (one year) was 
enforceable until the year ran out, as the statute of limitations affected only the former 
right but not the latter.” No action could be taken against the vendor after these time 
limits elapsed. Vendors of animals were forbidden to make sales based on misleading 
information (e.g., misrepresentation of attributes). If a vendor concealed the defects of 
the animal he was liable for the buyer's loss of potential gain, as fraud was not condoned 
(caveat venditor)? However, the vendor was not responsible for defects of the animal 
if they were obvious or were made known to the buyer.” Exaggerated praise and declara- 
tions without promise were not binding; but if the vendor categorically promised non- 
existent attributes, he was liable for deception.9 Within a mutually agreed time limit, the 
buyer could return the animal if he was displeased (&xapéokov abt — pactum displicen- 
tiae), e.g., he found it unsuitable for the purpose for which it was purchased; but if no 
time limit was set, the animal had to be returned within sixty days, a period of time that 
could be extended only for reasonable cause.?! When the sales price was grossly unfair and 


73 B 19. 11.1, 6, 50; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1,13. 11, 13; Epitome, 16. 64; Peira, 38. 85; Attaleiates, Ponema, 
11. 4; Prochiron Auctum, 15. 33; Synopsis Minor, 16. 20. 

74 BE 18. 5; Hexabiblos, 6. 14. 12. 

75 B19. 10. 4; Epanagoge Aucta, 21. 35. 

76 B 19.10.1; B 19. 10. 48; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 12. 2; Peira, 38. 22, 33, 34; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 63. The 
buyer of an animal (sxoGbytov) that lashed out could seek the reduction of the price. The vendor was not liable 
for an animal that could not be harnessed; but he was legally bound if the animal could not be harnessed with 
another. B 19. 10. 4; Peira, 38. 23. 

77 O noXóv tii t év sidjoet Exiyoyov, où uóvov sic 1o víumpa, &AXà Kal sic cav tijv EK to0tov Guuiav katéygtot 
(vendors knowingly misinforming buyers are liable not only for the price of the article but for any resulting 
damage as well). Ecloga ad Prochiron Mutata, 11. 14; B 19. 10. 1; Epitome, 16. 11 n. 18; Synopsis Basilicorum, 
1. 10. 3; 12. 1. 

78 B 19.10. 1; B 19.10. 35, 70; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 12. 1; Epitome, 16. 29, 48; Peira, 38. 54; Attaleiates, 
Ponema, 11. 3; Prochiron Auctum, 15. 32; Synopsis Minor, 16. 19; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 61. 

79. B 19. 10. 1,4; Peira, 38. 21, 25; Ecloga Privata Aucta, 10. 3; Synopsis Minor, 1. 92; Epanagoge Aucta, 21. 
35. 

80 B 19. 10. 18; B 10. 3. 37; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 3. 11, 20; Peira, 38. 30; Synopsis Minor, 1. 92; 
Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 19, 66. | 

81 B19. 10. 23: KoAGg oupowvet 6 &yopaotijc elow npoO0gopíac fj kal SinveKds &ávaóotvat tò é&yopacOEv ånapéokov 
aoc. ek 6E ph Aey0fj xpóvoc, Eyer &yoyi]v eig tò &vaóobvoi évtóg 60 huspO@v ovvanrtõæv, Kai pete tic 60 Huépac && 
evhoyov aitiac; Epitome, 16. 26; Peira, 38. 39; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 60. 
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inequitable — when the price was less than half of the assessed value (81atipnois) perceived 
to be the just price (waia ty), justum pretium) — it could result in the rescission of the 
contract on grounds of excessive injury (onépoykog BAGBn, laesio enormis).9 However, 
the seller could recover the animal provided he refunded the proceeds of the sale. Still, the 
buyer had the option to make up the just price and retain the animal. The litigants had 
up to four years to reach a decision.9 The just price of the animal could be determined 
by market forces in competitive markets, in effect being the equivalent of the going market 
price, or by administrative decision, e.g., by the chief of the bothroi, and on appeal by the 
eparch based on estimation by experts.** 

The view has been expressed that guild rules and regulations were lax or dormant, 
were implemented by corrupt civil servants, and hence remained largely unenforced.5 
Nevertheless, no evidence has been adduced to date leading to the conclusion that the 
members of the corps (and of other guilds for that matter) could flout the law with 
impunity, and the sceptics have yet to show that the state failed to enforce the law. They 
dismiss offhand the willingness and ability of the authorities to implement the law, and 
slight the capacity of the aggrieved to fend off infringement on their legal rights. Besides, 
there were potent built-in deterrents in the way the supervisory apparatus was set up. 
Illegal conduct and flagrant transgressions of the law could hardly have escaped the 
attention of the vigilant chief, while transgressors would have had great difficulty in 
circumventing the law unscathed, either because they could remain undetected or could 
rely on venal public officials to cover up infractions or quash indictments. Tribunals were 
also liable to penalties if, because of venality, discrimination or other failings, they did not 
enforce the law. In implementing the statutes, the emperor appointed trusted civil 
servants who were accountable to him, not individuals who had purchased their office 


expecting to secure a satisfactory return on their investment or self-interested guild 


82 Ov Set ytyveoOaí twa zAovoiotepov EK tfjg Etépov Cnpiac (no one should profit from someone else's loss). 
B 2. 3. 206; Epitome, 2. 10; Synopsis Minor, 6. 2; Hexabiblos, Appendix B, 30; Novel 8 (945—959) of emperor 
Constantine Porphyrogennetos, in JGR I, 225. 

83 B19. 10. 72; Synopsis Basilicorum, 1. 12. 19 (u); Epitome, 16. 30; Peira, 38. 5, 12, 52; Attaleiates, Ponema, 
11. 2; Procheiron Auctum, 15. 34, 37, 42; Synopsis Minor, 16. 93; Hexabiblos, 3. 3. 69, 70, 71 and scholium. 
84 On the origin, legal and economic foundation, and practical application of the just price in Byzantium, see 
G. C. Maniatis, ‘Operationalization of the concept of just price in the Byzantine legal, economic and political 
system’, B 71 (2001) 131-76. 

85 G. Mickwitz, ‘Die Organisationsformen zweier byzantinischer Gewerbe im X. Jahrhundert’, BZ 36 (1936) 
72-3, 75-6; Lopez, ‘Silk industry’ 18, 19 and notes 1, 20; D. Jacoby, ‘The Jews and the silk industry in 
Constantinople’, in Jacoby, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean (Aldershot 2001) study XI, 3-17; 
Jacoby, ‘Silk economics and cross-cultural artistic interaction: Byzantium, the Muslim world, and the Christian 
west’, DOP 58 (2004) 206 n. 43, n. 46; D. Simon, ‘Die byzantinische Seidenziinfte’, BZ 68 (1975) 26-34, 44—6; 
Mendl, ‘Corporations byzantines’, 306 and n. 6, and Loo's comments in Mendl, n. 17 (pp. 309-311); Runciman, 
‘Byzantine trade’, 155; A. Muthesius, ‘The Byzantine silk industry: Lopez and beyond’, Journal of Medieval 
History 19 (1993) 33. 

86 B 19. 18. 2. 
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members." Moreover, these officials carried out their duties in a highly localized market 
and amidst the ubiquitous presence of informers — conditions unconducive to venal 
behaviour and breach of trust. More importantly, the rules were sound, practical, and 
enforceable; the penalties inflicted on transgressors were harsh and humiliating; the 
authorities watched carefully the performance of the implementing officials, and there was 
no doubt of the dire consequences in case of dereliction of duty. The warning provisions 
of the law cannot be construed as proof of persistent encroachments by aggressive or 
defiant overseers. Was the regulatory system foolproof? Probably not. But occasional 
infractions, if they occurred, do not prove lax enforcement. Since convincing evidence 
of on-going transgressions of a pervasively corrupt administrative apparatus and of 
a suborned administrative justice in commercial transactions is lacking it cannot be 
cogently inferred that the statutes were not upheld within reason. 

As already indicated, disputes arising from commercial transactions involving guild 
members and their adversaries were usually adjudicated by the eparch's bureau. Without 
a body of adjudged cases pertaining to business transactions it is not possible to pass judg- 
ment on how effectively the law actually worked in practice and to what extent traders 
had recourse to this judicial procedure, the more so since there were parallel avenues for 
the resolution of disputes whose validity was affirmed by law: the voluntary institutions 
of arbitration (compromissum) whereby a neutral third party chosen by the disputing 
parties rendered a binding decision after holding a hearing, ? and compromise (transactio) 
whereby the parties settled the matter in controversy between themselves without referring 
to arbitration.” Buyers and sellers probably used these vehicles frequently to resolve dis- 
putes as they avoided the formalities of discovery, resulted in expeditious decisions, and 
were less costly and time consuming. 


Conclusion 


The organization, functions and governing rules of the guild of the overseers of the 
capital's equestrian trade market during the tenth-twelfth centuries have been examined 
in some depth. The main findings can be summarized as follows. The inclusion of the 
bothroi in the guild organizational structure despite the fact that they were not traders 
qua traders was impelled by the interest of the authorities in securing the orderly function, 
maintenance, and sanitation of the active horse trading Amastrian marketplace and in 
supervising their manifold activities. The main tasks of the corps of overseers were to 


87 See n. 10 above. 

88 See pp. 145, 152, 157 above. 

89 B7.1. 14; B 7. 2. 1, 7, 13, 17, 19-21, 27, 34; Hexabiblos, 1. 4. 47—66. 

90 B 11. 2. 1, 9, 37; Synopsis Basilicorum, 4. 27. 7; Epitome, 11. 34; Epanagoge, 26. 1; 27. 3; Epanagoge 
Aucta, 45. 2, 6; Prochiron Auctum, 21. 2, 25, 44, 47; Ecloga Privata Aucta, 16. 4; Hexabiblos, 1. 9. 2; 1. 10. 1, 
2, 4, 5, 11-16. 
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detect and point out animal defects to prospective purchasers on request, to recover stolen 
animals, and to buy unsold animals at the end of the market day as a service to owners. 
Their chief arbitrated financial disputes and had the overall responsibility for the 
operation and sanitation of the marketplace. 

The bothroi were appointed by the eparch but the term of their appointment 
cannot be established. They operated as quasi public functionaries in contrast to members 
of other guilds who were entrenched traders and owners of workshops; they were not 
allowed to trade on their own account during the market day; and they could not par- 
ticipate in other guilds. Their number was not fixed by statute, most probably deliber- 
ately to allow recruitment in line with demonstrable need. Consistent with contemporary 
practices, it is plausible to assume that slaves were also admitted into the guild provided 
they met eligibility criteria, were vouched for by their masters, and there was no conflict 
of interest. Their chief was appointed by the eparch without the members’ input. The 
bothroi operated under a strict code of conduct and dereliction of duty was severely pun- 
ished. Given the nature of their duties and the fact that they were called upon to render 
their services, the overseers’ occupational exclusivity did not bias business deals or thwart 
competition in the horse trade market. The inclusion of the bothroi into the guild system 
did not aim to protect their economic interests but to advance social and community 
goals. 

The concentration of the trade of pack, draft and riding animals in one location and 
the conduct of business only during designated market days had discernible advantages: 
it forestalled animal diversion and stealthy transactions, prevented underhanded deals on 
stolen animals, provided on-site defect detection services, facilitated the disposal of unsold 
animals, and increased market efficiency. The availability of these services reduced 
transaction costs by minimizing the costs and time for search and by speeding up the flow 
of information to the parties of the exchange regarding the attributes of the marketed 
animals and price ranges. Furthermore, market localization prevented market fragmenta- 
tion; enabled prospective buyers to shop around so that they could make an informed 
decision and strike the best deal; fostered aggressive bargaining and competitive pricing 
behaviour; and ensured the unrestrained functioning of the market mechanism resulting 
in fair prices. The systematic arrangements for the proper functioning of the marketplace 
were further complemented by a set of detailed legal provisions aimed at governing 
the handling of animals with concealed blemishes, financial deal-making, the rights and 
obligations of buyers and sellers, the statute of limitations for legal action by the injured, 
examination, arbitration and intermediation fees, unfairly priced deals, and the very 
conduct of the parties to the exchange themselves. 
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